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Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kasmlr , — 

By M. A. Stein, Fe.D. 

CHAPTER L 
lOTRODUCTOEY. 

1. Tiie maps accompanying this memoir are primarily intended 
to show the results which a detailed study of 
. Kalhana’s RIjataeangini has furnished re- 

garding the early topography of Kasmir and 
the adjacent territories. From the first when engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of that text,^ the earliest and most important of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles of Kasmir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
tion of th\ very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
pensahle for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of the labours I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 
which is now passing through the press,* 

I Ealhana^s Bdjatarwhginl or Chronicle of the Kings of Kainur, Bombay Educa- 
tion Society’s Press, 1892, pp. xx and 296, 4to. 

* To be ptihlished, with a Historical lutroduOtion, by Messes. A. Constable and 
Co., London, in two volumes, 4to. 
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Many of tlie questions tlms raised were so detailed and intricate 
tliat it would liave been manifestly impossible to attempt tlieir solution 
■without carefully studying on the spot those topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. It was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
searches in this direction that I was able during successire yeai’s to 
make a series of antiquarian tours in Ka^mir, These acquainted me 
not_ only with the extant ancieut remains of the Yalley, but also with 
its actual topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions.^ 
I cannot feel too grateful for the adv^antage I thus enjoyed. It has 
allowed me in more than one case to fix wifch certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, which no amount of philological acriby would 
have sufficed to locate coiTeotly. 

2. In order to place before the student of the Kasuiir Chronicle 
the results of these researches, as well as the 
Prep^ation of evidence on which they were based, the pre- 

^ ’ paration of maps appeared necessary that 

would show the modern topography of the country in full detail together 
with the ancient sites and local names identified. While considering 
the means for the execution of such maps I received in the autumn 
of 1896 the generous offer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to bear 
the cost connected with their preparation, on the understanding that 
the maps would be published also in the Society’s Journal with a 
separate explanatory memoir. I accepted this offer all the more 
readily as it gave me the desired opportunity of treating the subject 
of the early geography of Kasmir in a ’connected form and befoi’e a 
larger public. For the liberal assistance thus rendered to me, I wish 
to record here my sincere thanks. I owe special obligations to Dr. 
G. A. Grierson, o.s., c.i.b., and Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, c.i.e., whose 
kind offices were mainly instrumental in secuiung the above arrange- 
ment. 

The successful execution of the maps as now published was 
rendered possible by the ready co-operation of Colonel J. Waterhouse, 
i.s.c., late Assistant Surveyor General, in charge of the Lithographic 
and Photographic Office of the Survey of India Department. The 
preparation of a new ground map to show on a sufficiently large scale 
the details of the modern topography of Kasmir would have cost much 
trouble and entailed very heavy, almost prohibitory, expense. At the 
same time it had to be considered that there were no other materials 
available for such a map but those supplied by the Trigonometrical 

I The tours referred to occupied the gx'eatest part of my summer vacations 
in 18S8, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1894 and were supplemented by shorter visits to parti- 
cular sites during the summers of 1895-96. 
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Survey operations in Kasmir, 1856-”60, which had been embodied on the 
scale of 4 miles to 1 inch in the corresponding sheets of the ^ Atlas ol 
■'India..* " . 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to use as a 
ground«map a mechanical reproduction of that portion of the ^ Atlas 
of India* which contains Ka4 mi r and the adjacent territories. Over 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topography of the 
country could he printed in a distinguishing colour. This plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse’s approval, the required portions of the 
engraved plates containing vSheets 27 and 28 of the ‘Atlas,’ were trans- 
ferred to the stone and the copies of the larger map reproduced from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for the smaller 
map showing the capital, S'rinagae, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only zincographed, had to be retraced on the stone. ^ 

In the case of either map the entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground- map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glauce the old local names in the Baja- 
tarahgini fi^om those known only to the later Chronicles and other sources, 
the former were shown in Grotesque type and the latter in Italic. 

By following the method here briefly explained it was possible to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail the latest and most 
authentic survey of Ka^mir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant features of the old topography. The success of the technical 
execution is due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel Waterhouse and his staff. For this as well as much valu- 
able advice accorded to me in connection with the work I may be 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented are in 
the first place intended to illustrate those data 
Arrangement of ancient geograpliy of Kasmir which are 

contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle. But in 
addition to the old local names and sites taken from this our most 
important source of information those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Chronicles and other Kasrairian texts have also been inserted as far as 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the historical 
topography of Ka^mlr, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 

i- The original of this smaller ground-map had appeared as an inset in the 
Map of JummoOf Kashmir and Adjacent Territories 4 miles to 1 mob, published 
by the Survey of India, 1861. 
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In treating this subject it appears to me most convenient to exa- 
mine first the sources of information from which our knovvlodge 
regarding the ancient topography of Kasmir is drawn. I shall next 
proceed to notice what we can learn from these sources as to the general 
physical features of Kasmir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to us regard- 
ing the particular places of historical or religious interest. 

Most of the data upon which this account of the old topography of 
Kasmir is based, are contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle, and have there- 
fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany my 
translation of that work. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition I shall 
refer to these notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 
veniently be set forth within the limits of the present paper, 

4 . Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks it is neces- 

, . , , . ^ , sary to refer briefly to those few publications 

Ear ler pn ica ions. which facts bearing on the old topography 

of Kasmir have received an earlier treatment. 

In view of what has been said above we naturally turn first to the 
works which have dealt directly with the interpretation of the Baja- 
tarahginl. Dr. W ilson who was the first European to study the Chronicle 
in the original, published an abstract of the contents of the first six 
Books as early as 1825.^ He seems to have fully realized the importance 
of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions 
connected with the narrative. The textual materials at his disposal 
were, however, extremely defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Bernier and Forster, 
He could hence scarcely do more than indicate the more or less corrupt 
modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles render some of the 
Kasmir local names taken from Kalhana^s account. The judgment and 
accuracy with which Dr. Wilson discussed the Chronicle’s notices of coun- 
tries and places situated outside Kasmir and better known at that time, 
shows sufficiently that only the defective character of the available 
materials prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
justice to the task. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Trover accompanied his 
French translation of the Bajatarangini,® does not represent any mate- 
rial advance beyond the contents of Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer 

1 An ]^$say on the Hindu History of Oashmir^ in Asiatic Bmarches, vol. xv., 1825, 
FP. 1 m* 

® Bidjatarangini m Bistoire des rots du Kachmtr, Paris, 1840-62. 
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liad already tlio whole text of the Chronicle to refer to, and in the 
meantime a considerable amount of information about Ka.^mlr had 
become ayaiiable through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Yon Hligel, and others. The serious shortcomings 
which characterize Mr. Troyer’s laihors notwithstanding his patient devo- 
tion to the task, have already been fully indicated by Prof. Biihler.^ 
Detailed reference to the defects of the topographical notes is hence 
unnecessary. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the yeai's 
1879-87 by Babu Jogesh Ohunder Dijtt makes no attempt whatever to 
elucidate the many points of topographical interest. Though the tr<ans- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mr. Troyer, yet it necessarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same corrupt text. Both 
versions strikingly demonstrate the importance of topographical re- 
searches by the frequent instances in which the translators have mis- 
taken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versd.^ 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a pei’sonal 
acquaintance with the country were fully illustrated by the valuable 
contributions which General (then Captain) Cunningham was able to 
make to onr knowledge of ancient Ka^mir in connection with his visit 
to the Valley in hTovembor 1847. Though his stay was short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the temple-ruins 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important 
ancient sites such as FuranadJiisihana ^ the old capital,* lyestheivara, 
Mdrtdnda^ Fadmajpura, Fattana^ Khonamnsa.^ 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss compre- 
hensively these localities in his Ancient Geography of India, a work 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the 
great antiquarian experience and natural acumen of its author. The 
chapter on the ‘‘ Kingdom of Kashmir utilizes the evidence afforded 
by the Chinese sources and Alberuni, and indicates correctly the old 
names of the petty hill states to the south and south-east of Kasmlr 
(Eajapurz, Valldpnra, Gampd, Kasthavata)* It furtlier adds to the 
identifications already mentioned equally important notes on Pravara- 
pmu, the present SVinagai*, Vijayehara, Muslcapura, Jiishapnra, Jaya^ 
pura. If General Cunningham was less successful in his attempts at 


1 Bee Report on a tour in search of Banshrit Manuscripts made in Kashmir^ 
J. Bo. B. B. A. B, 1877, pp. 55 sqq. 

2 For some o£ tbe imaginary territories and places wbich figure in these trans- 
lations, see Vienna Oriental Jommal, 1898, pp. 67 sqq 4 

8 See his Fssay on the Arian Order of Architeetizre as exhibited in the temples of 
Kashmir, J, A. B, B., 1848, pp. 242-327. 

4 Soe Ancient Qeograrpliy of India, 1871, pp. 80-103, 128-141, 
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locating Furihasap^ira and some other ancient sites, this may fairly be 
attributed to his inability to consult the Sanskrit sources in the ori- 
ginal^ 

Professor Lassen’s ^‘ Indisohe Altertlmmskunde ” gives an exten- 
sive analysis of thj historical contents of Kalhana’s wox^k.^ But his 
explanations as to the ancient localities mentioned are generally only 
there welhfounded where they are based on General Cunningham’s 
researches. Ancient territories and places are often connected with 
modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance of the 
names and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has 
frequently led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial 
limits within which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the 
later portion of Kalha^a’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only 
natural that identifications of real (or imaginary) localities which trans- 
ferred the scene of contemporaiy events described by Kalhana to 
territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Af gh anistan or Ajmir,^ have 
helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Kasmir kingdom in those later times. 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means 
for re-constructing the ancient geography of Ka^rnir belongs to Professor 
Buhlbr. This great scholar by whose lamented death so many branches 
of Indian research have suffered irreparable loss, bad iu the masterly 

1 If particular proof were wanted to show that a through acquaintance 
with the modern topography of a country is in itself not sufficient to lead to 
useful results in regard to its historical geography, Mr. Vigne’s work, Travels 
i% Kashmir^ Ladak, Iskardo, (London, 1842, two Vols.) would supply it. This 
estimable artist and traveller evidently took a great deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed in many directions- His book, 
however, as^ far as the old geography of Kasmir is concerned, furnishes scarcely 
anything more than a series of amusingly naive etymologies of local names. Thus 
B-ilr^por (STirapura) is “the Diamond City,” Pdndreiliaii (Purunadhisthana) the 
place of the ‘Pandus and Duryndun* {i. e., Duryodhana), Sopur (Suyyapura) *the 
Golden City,' etc. ; see i. p. 267, ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigne is responsible for the strange derivation of the name of the Kasmir 
oapitab S'nnagar (S'rlnagara), or as he spells it, ‘ Siri-Nagur,’ from “ Surya Nagm% 
the city of the sun” (p. ii. 137). Judging from the persiscence with which the 
error has been copied by a succession of modern writers on Kasmir, this etymology 
bids fair to establish itsell as a piece of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
the Yalley. 

* See Indische Alterthivmshmde (second ed.), ii. pp. 885-915 ; iii. pp. 984-1128. 

3 I refer to locp,tibn^ like those of Lohara (Loh^'rin) at Lahore ; of the 
[imaginary] province Kam^and in eastern Af^anistiin ; of the Lavanya tribe near 
the Sambhar salt lake; of the feudal chief Ko^theham at Kotgarh on the Satlej, 
etc. ; comp. Ind» Alterth* liiv pp* 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for the supposed terri- 
torial extent of the Kasmir state, iii. p. 1119. 
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report on his Kasmir tour lucidly set forth the work that remained to he 
done in connection with the Rajatarahgini.*^ He had there shown that 
for a full comprehension of its contents a minute study of the ancient 
geography of Kasmir was indispensable. He was the first to call atten- 
tion to the ample materials which are oJEered for such a study by the 
later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Hilamatapurana and other Kasmiriau 
texts. But he also idealized that “ some of the geographical questions 
would probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir.” 

Other labors prevented my lamented master from undertaking this 
task himself. But the most graphic and accurate notices which his 
Report gives of those sites in the Valley he had himself been able to 
visit, ^ prove convincingly — if any proof were needed — that no impor- 
tant point connected with the old topography of the country could easily 
have escaped his attention. The particular identifications first made 
by Prof. Biihler will be duly mentioned in their proper places. It was 
a source of true satisfaction to me that I was able during my last year's 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 
copies of the maps now published. That the results recorded in them 
were such as obtained his approval, will always appear to me the 
highest reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 



seax'ches had cost me. 


I See Report 07i a tour in search of Sanskrit manuscripts made in Kashmir^ 
Bombay, 1877, p. 68* 

S See loc» cit.f pp. 4-18. 
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CHAPTER IL 


ACCOUISTTS OF OLD KAS'MiR. 


Section L— Classical IJTotices. 

5. Our sources for tbe early geography of Kasmir may bo coii'' 
Teniently divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the 
information supplied by the former is on the whole earlier in date 
though by no means more precise or important, we shall commence our 
review with them. Having learned what little the outer world knew 
or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate all the more 
the imposing array of Kasmirian authorities wliich. offer themselves as 
our guides in and about the Valley. With the foreign accounts but 
in a kind of intermediate position we may class those Indian texts the 
authors of which may have possessed some more detailed information of 
Ka^riiir, but have not thought it necessary to vouchsafe it to us. 

I It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers 
assured to Kasmir, that we do not find any 
Alexander's mention of the country in those accounts to 

which we are accustomed to look for the first 
truly historical notices of the North-West of India. I mean the relations 
of Alexander’s invasion. The march from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
(Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route wliich lay 
comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s expedition which can be shown to imply 
even a hearsay knowledge of the Ka4mir Valley. On the other hand 
the names of the neighbouring territories on the West and South have 
long ago been recognized rin the names of their rulers Arsalces and 
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Abimres. TlievSe names clearly ropfesent ethnic appellations derived 
from Urasa (Ptolemy’s Ovapcra) and Abhisdra^^ 

^Tlie only certain reference to Ka^mii* wliich classical Hteraiiiro lias 
p, , , ^ . . preserved for us, is found in Ptolemy’s Geo- 

0 my s aspei la ^i-apliy. There can be no doubt that D’ Anvil Ic 
was right in recognizing its name in that of tlie region of KacrTreipia 
situated ‘ below the sources of the Bidaspes (Yitasta) and of the 
Sandabal (Candrabluiga) and of the Adris (Iicuvatl)’.® Ptoleni .7 men- 
tions this territory correctly enough between that of the Damdrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylinch'ine or the hind of the Kulindas on the 
Hypiiasis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description 
of Indian territories, however, he makes the region ^ held fojr the 
Kaspeirteans ’ extend eastwards from the land of the Pandoouoi on the 
Bidaspes as far as Mount Onindion or the Yiiidliya.^ 

It is clear that the limits hero indicated which would embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West 
Provinces and Central India, can have nothing to do with Kasmir. 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy’s statement refers to a period when 
the power oi the dynasty ruling over Kasinir actually extended over 
the wide territories above indicated.'^ The assumption, put into a furrn 
more in keeping with historical probability, would be tliat Kasmlr was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of which, for one 
reason or the other, were in Ptolemy’s source designated from this part 
of their realm. 

However this may bo, it is curious to note that we meet with tlie 
name Kda-Treipa also in the long list of cities located within the region 
belonging to the Kaspeirieana. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the j auc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), Le., the neighbourhood of 
Multan.^ Yet it seems difhcult to believe that the information origin- 
ally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but Ka4mir.^^ 

1 See Lassen. Lid, Alt., ii. p. 174; Wilson, Essay^ p. 116; also ray notes on 

BdjaUir. i. 380; v. 217. r 

8 See Ptolemy vii. i. 42 and pp. 21, 40 sq, in Anliqmte Geographiqiie de VZnde, 
par M. D’Anville, Premier Geographe du Boi, oto Paris, 1775. — The accuracy and 
sound judgment displayed in this work fully justify the great fame it has enjoyed. 

5 Ptolemy, vii. i. 47. 

^Compare, e,rj., Lassen, Ind. Altiu p, 898 ; Y, ue St. Martin, ULi/nocres de 
VAcademie des Inscriptions, Sav. etrang., Ii*e Serie, t, v., p. S80. 

6 See the old map reproduced ia Dil McOeindle’s Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemij, Boiiibay, 1885. 

® This had been rightly seen already by D’Anville. lie points out, p. 40, 
that the error in latitude iuipUod by Ftoleiuy’s position of Kas[>uira (if STniagar 

J. 1. 2 • 
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Ifc would be useless 6o«ati:einpfc iio seek now for an explanation of tlie 
erroneous location. The researclies of tlio most competent sidiolars 
liave amply proved bow little reliance can be placed on the apparent 
exactness of Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes in the Asiatic portion 
of his work.^ None of the other city names in the same list can bo con- 
nected with Kasmir. Nor is tbe identification of any one of them certain, 
expect that of MoSovpa rmv ©ew, the sacred Mathura. This alone 
suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken. 

^The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kas^eiria lies mainl}’' iii the fact 
that it presents us with an accurate enough transcription of that form 
of the country’s name which on independent phonetic evidence -we must 
assume as an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Kasmlra and the 
modern Kasmiri form Kaslr. The explanations given below (§36) will 
show that a well-established phonetic law presupposes a form ^Kaivlra for 
the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiri. Of this form we have in Kaspeira^^ 
{pronounced Kaspira) as close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.® / 

The Saiiskiifc form of the name, Kasmlra^ has, as far as we can go 
back, been always the one in official use. By it the country has been, 
and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasmir^ Persian 
Ko^mlr.) The preservation of the popular Prakrit by 

Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to tbe original source 
from which this particular item of information was obtained. 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir 
\ a curious notice which Stephen of Byzance has 
Kaspeiroi of Diony- • pj^eggi^Yed from the Bassariha^ a lost poem 
SiOS and Nonnos. j? t.- • £ a mi i- j. 

of Diony BIOS of Samos. The passage, first 

apparently noticed by D’Anville, mentions the Kaspeiroi as a tribe 
famous among all Indians for their fast feet.^ We do not know the 

is really meant) is nob greater than that which can plainly be proved in the case 
of his entry for Barb the port at the mouth of the Indus. 

1 I cannot refrain from quoting here in full the very just remarks of 
Sir Henry Y ulb, Cathay and the Way Thither ^ p. cli, which ought ever to bo 
remembered by those who have to deal with Ptolemy on Indian soil. “ Wo see 
here how Ptolemy’s Asiatic Geography was compiled. It is evident that he first 
drew his maps embodying all information that he had procured, however vague 
and rough it might be. Prom these maps he then educed his tables of latitudes 
and longitudes and his systematic topography. The result is that everything 
assumes an appearance of exact definition ; and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere hereabouts is said to be such a country), became 
translated into a precision fit for an Act of Parliament.” 

S Thus the tribal name Aepasioi of Arrian (iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit 
Ahaha ; comp. McCrinble, Invasion of India, p. 333. 

3 The text of the passage is reproduced by Trover, ii. p. 307. Another short 
quotation from the same text mentions the Arimoi along with the Kaarre^pot, 
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time of ibis JJioiiysios. JSToi' is tliere any indication as to the scarce 
from which he may have taken the reference. That the Kasmirls had 
abroad the reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from 
a remark of Alberuni.^ It is clear that the natural conditions of an 
alpine valley enclosed by difficult mountain ranges are likely to develop 
tiie marching powers of its inhabitants. The liajatarahginl gives us in 
fact several instances of very respectable marching performances. It 
shows at the same time the scant nse made of riding animals in the 
mountains.® There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in 
refeiTiiig the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 

We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionjsiaka of 
Konnos. There they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in 
arms against Bacchos.^ As Nonnos’ list names in the same passage 
also the Arieuoi whose name we see coupled with that of Kaspeiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is probable that Nonnos has 
taken his reference either from the latter work or from some common 
source* 

7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Kasmir in 
classical literature, and one by no less an 

^He^dotos^^ authority than the ‘ Father of history,* if the 

opinion of those scholars could be accepted who 
have thought to recognize the name of the Valley in the Kaspatyros of 
Herodotos. The facts are briefly the following, Herodotos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Scylax of Koryanda, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked.^ He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land 
{YlaKTviK^ yij). This is described as being to the north of the other 
Indians and apparently bordering on the Baktrian territory. The place 
meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios knew before 
him by the name of Kaspapyk-os and as a city of tlie Gandarians.^ 

The notice of Hekataios (circ. 549-486 b.o.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyros or Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, t.e., in the ancient Qandhara, the pi’esent Peshawar .District. 
That the designation PalctyihB used by Herodotus refers to the same 

i ImcUaf traiisl. Sachan, i. p, 206. 

S Compare Edjat. vii. 140, 1301 j viii. 192, 379, 1688, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq, 

S See Dionysiakaj xxvi, 165 sqq. I take this reference from Teoyeis, it. p. 308. 

4 See iv. 44, also iii, 103. The points bearing on the interpretation of the 
passage have been fully cliscusse^d by Sir E. H. Bunjbuey, History of Ancient Geogra- 
phy, i. pp. 228, 250. 

^ See Stephanos By/*ant., s.v, TANAAPIKH j also Miilier’s JFragmevtu historic, 
gmec.^ i. p. 12. 
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t^erritoiy aiul represents the earliest mention of tlie etlinic name 
Takhtiin or the modern huliaii Fathan^ seems also probable.*- Tiie 
exact site of Kasi^atjros lias liot been identitied. Considering the great 
chaiiges which local nomenclature in Gandhara lias undergone, it 
perhaps never will be.** 

Wilson was the di’st who distinctly attempted to connect the name 
of Kaspatyi'os with Kasmlr.^ But the idea seems to have occurred 
earlier. For D’Anville thought it necessary to refer to it and to refute it. 
Wilson saw clearly enough that the city of Scylax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Kasinlr. If not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus, the mistake must be traced to a 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. 

Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from '^Kasyapa- 
purUi a name wdiicli he supposed to have been given to the counti-y 
owing to its colonization by the Rsi Kasyapa. He supported this 
strange derivation by a reference to the uniform assertion of ‘ Oriental 
writers.’ 4 But it is diflicixlt to believe that he could have meant any 

I This identifioatioa seems to have been first made simultaneously by Dobx 
and Lassen j compare V. de St. Martin, Wtucle sur la ge'ographie grecqm de Vlndc^ 
Mem. de TAcad. des Inscriptions, Sav. E'trang., Serie, Y., p. 17 sqq. His 
note on Kaspatyros, %b, pp. 81-86, contains a Judicious review of the whole question 
from the geographical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions. For 
a more recent rc%ume compare Dahmesteter, Chants Fopidaires des Afghatis^ pp. 
" clxxx.sqq', . 

S Proper navigation begins now at J'ahangira, a place situated on the left bank 
of the Kabul River, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with the 
Indus at Attook. The lower part of the Kabul River’s course lies in a well-defined 
single bed which, in view of the natilral configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed muterially in historical times. Above Jabangira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

1 doubt very much whether the Indus immediately above Attock can ever have 
been suitable for proper navigation. The river is out up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed by continually shifting sandbanks. On the easteim 
bank spreads the low plain of Chach, which must have always left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Taking into account these circumstances I should 
not be surprised if Scylax’s expedition had chosen some place near Jahiingira for 
the start on their voyage. There B-re many ruined sites near the latter place, and 
near Alladher closeby on the Indus. 

S See Essay ^ p. 117 j for a reproduction of the argument, also, Asiana Autiqaa^ 
p. 136 sq, , 

4* “ This (the name of Oashmir) was derived, it is uniformly assorted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of the country by Oasyapa, the first settle- 
r.'fnd or citv beirig named aftex* him Casyapapur, converted in ordinary pronuncia- 
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better autliorities tlinti the Persian TaiiMis of Kasmir, of the 17tli and 
18th century, which he had occasion to consult in connection witli his 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, i.e., Kashap (Ka^yapa) -hwar (matha), etc. But; nei- 
ther these etymologies nor the name Kasyapaptira are in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have chosen to put forth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of the Cln’onicle or the other Kasiniiian texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does 
not furnish any evidence wliatever for *Kasyapapura or a similar* name 
having ever been used as a designation of the country. This fact is all 
the more significant as allusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. The philological impossibility of deriving 
Ka^mira from *Kasyapapura need scarcely be specially indicated at 
the present day.^ A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its wajr into works of authorities like Hitter, 
bassen and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers.® 


SacTiON II. — Chikesb Records. 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Ka^mir but 
the bare n^me, it is very different with the 
Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the 
Indian plains visited Kassmir and chose it as a resting place. Their 
itineraries as well as the records of the political relations established 
with Kasmir during a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Kasmir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at pi’esent accessi- 
ble in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Ki-pin. This name 


tiott into Gasliappur or Gaspapur, the latter of which foi’ms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text ; ” Essay, p. 117. 

1 It is curious to note that Kasyapapnra whs, according to an Indian autliority 
quoted by Alberdui, India, transl. Sachau, i. p. 298, one of the old names of Multan. 

® See Hitter, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1087 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt,, ii. p. 635 (where for 
Kfniyapapura > Kasmira an equally unfounded derivation from *'Kagyapamira 
is substituted); Hvmbolbt, Asie Centrale, L p. 102; for modern works, e.g,, 
McCrindle, A7icie7it India, p, 108; Beal, i. p. 148. 
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originally and properly designated tlie Upper Kabul Vaileyd It ap* 
pears, however, at a period wlien Chinese knowledge of India was 
loss developed, to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among tlioin also 
Kashmir. However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
tliese notices of the Chinese Annalists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 
give characteiistic local details.® 

The first clear reference to Ka^mir ^yhich I can trace at px*esoTit, 
is contained in a I'ecord dating from 541 a.d. It is taken from tlio 
account of an Indian envoy who reached China during the early part of 
the reign of the T'aug dynasty.® The name of Kasmir is not mentioned. 
Yet it is evident that M. Pauthikr who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kasmir the description given of the northern portion 
of India as a country situated at the foot of the snowy mountains and 
enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley which leads up to it’ and serves as the gate of the 
kingdom.’^ The points noticed here are exactly those with which we 
meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasmir. 

9, Ninety years after the date of this notice Ka..4mir was visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang. Ho reached the Valley from 
Visit of Hiuen Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two years. The 
records of the great Cliinese pilgrim contain by far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Ka4mir that has come down to ns from a foreign 
pen during the period with which we are here concerned.^ 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the 
Vitasta as he describes his route as leading to the soutli-east of 
Ura4a, the present Hazara District. After * crossing over mountains 
and treading along precipices’ he arrived at the ‘ stone gate which is 
the western entrance of the kingdom.’ We shall see below that this 
gate known also to Ou-k'ong and Alberum, was the frontier watch- 
station or I)mra in the gorge of BaramCila ( Varahainula). He passed 
the first night on Ka4m!r soil at Hushaptem^ the modern Uskfir, opposite 
Baramula. Thence he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


1 Compare the explanations of Messrs. Levi and Chavannes in their paper 
^ Vltindraire d’Oti-k^ong, Journal asiatique, 1895, vi. pp. 371 sqq., together with the 
supplementary and modifying statements, ih., 1896, vii. pp, 161 sq. 

® These notices are enumerated by Messrs. Levi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 
1895, vi. pp. 378 $q, 

B Gr. PAUTEIEB, Eijsamen mSthodique des faits- qui concernent le Thian-Tchou 
ou VlndSy Paris, 1839, p. 4(0. 

^ See 8i-yU‘'hif transL Beal, i. pp. 148 f^qq , ; Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ traasL Beai, 

pp. 68 sqq. 
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exactly in tlio position ot fche present S^rinagai*. There lie was lodged in 
tlie convent known as tlie Jayendiaviliara wliicli is named also in the 
Rajataranginl. V A two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of 
‘the Sutras and S'astras’, must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroaghly with the Valley. 

His description of the kingdom shows clearly that 

the geographical application of the term Kasmir must have been then, 
exactly as now, i-estricted to the great basin of the Vitasta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Baramula defile. He 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very high. “ Although the mountains have passes through them, 
these are narrow and contracted.” These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘ which had never succeeded in 
subduing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants 
seem to have changed as little as the soil since Hinen Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he describes as “ light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well- instructed.” 

“ Since centuries learning had been held in great respect in this 
kingdom.” Hiuen Tsiang dwells with evident pleasure on the re- 
collection of the learned conferences he had with the Kasmir doctors 
of the sacred law.^ Kasmir had in earlier times played a great part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church, Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Arhat Madhyantika had first spread the law of 
Buddha in the land ; how in the time of Aioka the five hundred Arhats 
had taken up their abode there j and how finally under the great 
Kaniska, king of Grandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time the kingdom as a whole was “ not much given 
to the faith, and that the temples of the heretics were their sole 
thought.”® 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of con- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number* of Viharas and Stupas in. the Valley. Among the Stupas 
there were four ascribed to A^oka. Beneath another Kaniska was 
believed to have deposited the canonical texts as fixed by his Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. Hone of these structures have yet been 

i Compare note iii, 355. 

3 See Life, p. 71 sq. 
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ideiifcifiecl with any cerfcanit»y. Bat iu their dcBcriptiou tho pilg-itm 
furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of a 
mii'aciilons tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about 10 
(ciro. 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old city.^ This proves that the capital of Hiuen Tsiang's time which 
corresponds to the present S'rinagar, was then a comparatively now 
foundation, exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it* At the same time 
the reference to the ‘old city’ enables us to 6x with absolute certainty 
the eai'lier capital of S'rinagari at the present PfnuIrBfJian^ the Pur^na-^ 
dhisthana of Kalhana.^ 

The two full years which Hiuen Tsiang, according to liis own 
statement spent in Ka4nur,^ represent a longer halt than any. which the 
pious traveller allowed himself during his sixteen year’s wanderings 
through the whole of India and Central Asia.* With all due respect 
for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim and the excellence of his 
Kasmirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the surmise that the 
material attractions of the Valley had something to do with his long 
stay* The cool air of Ka4mii% the northern aspect of its scenery and 
products, have at all times exercised their powerful charm over those 
visitors who themselves born in colder clime>s have come to the Valley 
from the heat and duSt of the Indian plains. Just as these advantages 
attract in yearly increasing numbers European visitors from India 
Proper, so the modern Turki pilgrims from Kashgai", Yarkand and 
other parts of Central Asia, whether on the way to Mecca or on tiieir 
return, never fail to make a long stay in Ka&hnir. 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hajis 
followed also by Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any from those 
northern regions to take their way through Ka^mlr to tbe holy places 
of India, It would be an interesting task to examine to what extent tbe 
fame of Kasmir as the ‘ paradis terrestx^e des Iiides,’ is the creation of 
the Valley’s iiorthexm visitors, both Eui’opean and Asiatic. Here it may 
suffice to add that Hiuen Tsiang before be reached Kasmir, must have 
had already his experience of the torrid heat and the other amenities of 
a Panjab summer.^ We shall also see that the example of the othei" 
Chinese pilgrim whom we ax'e able to follow on liis visit to Ka4inir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion* 

i Bi'-yw-M, i. p. 158. 

^ See below §§ 88, 89. 

& See Li/e, p. 72. 

^ Compare the table of dates for Hiuen Tsiaiig’s itiiienuy, Cunninguam, Ancient 
Geoyraphijf pp. 563 sqq. 

*> See OUNXiNGiUM, Amwni Geography^ p. 5G3 sq> 
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T'ang Anaaals. 


Hiaen Tsiaiig’s namitive t^lls ns tliafc lie lefirtlie Yalloy going' in a 
sontli-westerly direction. He readied Pwz-mf4$o, the Parnotsa of tlie 
Chronicle and the modei’ii Pruiitg, affer crossing mountains and passing 
precipices^ As tlie Tos^-maidan route is the direct and most frequented 
route to that territory, it is very probable that Hiueii Tvsiaiig also follovv'* 
cd it. Parnotsa as well as Rajapuri (Ho-lo-slie-pu-lo) to wliicl) the 
pilgrim subsequently proceeded, bad at tbe time of bis visit no inde- 
pendent ruler, but were subject to Ka^mir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kasimr, and one wbicb is of con- 
siderable historical interest, is contained in the 
Annals of tbe T'ang dynasty.^ They inform us 
that tbe first embassy from Kasmir arrived at the imperial court in or 
shortly after a.d, 713. In the year 720 Tchen-t'o-lo-pUl% ruler of Kasmir, 
the Candrapida of the Chronicle, was accorded by imperial decree tbe 
title of king. 

His brother and successor Mou-fo-pi in whom Kalbnna’s Muktapida 
or Lalitaditya has long ago been recognised, sent after the first Chinese 
expedition against Po4lu or Baltistto (between 736 and 717) an envoy 
called Ou4i4o to the Chinese court. He was to report the alleged 
victories of his master over the Tibetans but at the same time also to 
solicit the establishment of a camp of Chinese troops by the banks of 
the lake Mo4io4o-wto4oting (the Mahapadma Naga or Yolur lake). 
The Kasmir king offered to provide all necessaiy supplies for an auxi- 
liary, force of 200,000 men. But the ‘ Divine Khan* found it more 
convenient to content himself with issuing decrees for the sumptuous 
entertainment of the ambassadoi' and for the registration of Muktapida 
with the title of king. Since that time the relations of Kasmir with 
the celestial empire and the receipts of tribute from the former are said 
to have continued without interruption. 

The description of Kai^mir which is coupled with this record of the 
T'ang Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiiien Tsiang's 
8i-yti4d, But in addition it furnishes us with an exact statement as to 
the Kasmir capital at that time. In xny Notes on Ou-h'ong’s Account of 

I ^i-yu~hi, i. p. 162 Life p* 72. 

^ The notice waa first made known by A. R3 §musat’s translation of the 
corresponding extract in Matnanlin^a enoyclopsBdia ; see Nouveaux MSlanges 
asiatiquest Paris, 1829, i. pp. 196 sqq. An abstract of the same notice, but from 
the original text of the Annals, where the names are more correctly rendered, will 
be found in Messrs. LiSvi and Ohavannes’ Ultin4raire d'Ou^h'ong^ Journal asiat.j 
1895, vi. pp- 354 sqq. 

From Reinauu, Memoire sur PTnde, pp. 189 s^. it would appear that the names 
of Ka^rnir kings in this Ohinese record and that of the Mahapadma lake wwe 
first correctly identified by Klaproth, Mimoires relatifs d VAsie^ ii. pp. 275 sq. 
This work is at present not accessible to me. > 

J. I. 3, 
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Kasvhir^ I have shown that the Po-lo-ou40’po4o of the Aimals is a 
correct reproduction of the old and official name of S"ri» 

nagara. In the same way the name Mi-nasi-to given to the great river 
which flows to tho west of the capital, represents a correct enough 
transcription of Fttasifa. Both the names are recoi'ded in the form 
wdiieh they bore in the official Sanskit, and are, therefore, evidently 
taken from the information given by the Kasmir envoys. 

11. Not many yeaixs after Miiktapida’s embassy Kasmir was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-ic ' on G. Thoiigli 
Ou-k'ong. greatly inferior to Hinen Tsiang in learning 

and power of observation, he has yet left ns 
information regarding the country which is of interest and value. The 
itiiieiviry of Ou-k'ong the discovery and recent publication of which w^e 
owe to Messrs. L^vi and Ohavannes,^ contains the reminiscences of forty 
years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim’s return to Cliina and 
in a form regrettably brief. But whether it he due to Ou-k'ong’s long 
stay in Kasmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more 
detailed in the case of Kasmir than in that of any other territory visited 
by him. His description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned 
by him have been fully discussed by me in tho separate paper already 
quoted.^ I need hence indicate here only the mainresults of this analysis, 

Ou-k'ong reached Ka4mlr in the year 759 from Gandhfira, presum- 
ably by the same route as Hiueu Tsiang had followed. He took 
there the Hnal vows of a Buddhist monk and spent there fully four 
years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
in the study of Sanskrit.^ Though he is said to have studied from day- 
break till night-fall, his diligence does not seem to have brought him 
much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular Apa- 
bhram^a forms in which our pilgrim records tho names of the monas- 
teries he specially singles out for notice. Four of these I have been 
able to identify with Viharas mentioned in the Ohroniolo,^ and t\vo of 
them have left their names to villages which survive to the present day. 

1 See pp. 26 sqq, in the above-quoted paper, published in the Proceedings 
of the Imperial Academy, Vienna (Philos.-histor. Class), 1896, voL oxxxv. 

S See Itiniraire d’ Ou-lc'ong, Jonrnal asiat., 1895, vi. pp. 341 sqq, 

* See Notes on Ou^Pong’s account of Ka^mh% loc. cit. 

* See V Itineraire d^Ou-Pong^ p. 356. 

* Thus the monastery of Ngo>-mut*o^p'o>wan Amitahhavana) con’osponds to the 
Amrialliavana Vihara of Eajat. iii. 9, which has given its name to the present 
Ant^hamn near S'rinagar. The ^monast^re dii mont Ki4ch4y {^Kicd < Skr. Jirtijd) 
U no other than the Krtydsnma Vihara^ at the modern village KiM^lidniy tho legend 
of which is related at length by Kalhapa, i. 131 sqq. The Yihara of tho groat 
king Moung4i (*Matti) was one of Mnktapi^a's fonnaations, probably the '^Muktiv 
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While Hiuon Tsiaiig Tnentions only about one limidx'ed convents in 
the coiiniry, Oii-k'ong found rnox’e than three hundred and speaks in 
addition of the number of Stupas and sacred images as considerable. 
We may conclude from this that there had been a rise in the popularity 
of Buddhism in the century intervening between the visits of the two 
pilgrims. 

Oii-k'ong describes the kingdom of Kasmir correctly enough as 
enclosed on all sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. 
Only three roads have been opened through them, and these again are 
secured by gates. In the east a road leads to T'ou-fan or Tibet ; in the 
north there is a road which reaches into Feliu or Baltistau ; the road 
which starts from Hhe western gate’ goes to KHen-t^o-h ov Gandhara. ^ 

We have here a clear enough description of the great routes 
through the mountains which since ancient times have formed tiie main 
lines of communication between the Valley and the outer world. The 
road to Ton-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present route over the 
Zoji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Fo-lm is represented 
by the present “Gilgit Road,” leading into the Upper Kisangahga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Astor ou the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route Avhich leaves the Valley by the gorge of Barariiilla 
and follows the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already 
that Hiuon Tsiang followed it when he entered Kasmir by ‘ the stone 
gate, the western entrance of the kingdom.’ There can be doubt tlmt 
in the gates {fermetures) closing these roads we have a reference to the 
ancient frontier watch-stations of which we find so frequent mention in 
our Kasmirian records. 

Besides these three roads Ou-k’ong knew yet a fourth. “ This, how- 
ever, is always closed and opens only when an imperial army honours it 
with a visit,” It is probable that this curious notice must be referred 
to one of the roads leading over the Fir Pantsal range to the south. 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may have beori closed to 
ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k'ong’s visit.!^ 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k'ong. This was 
probably due to the Chinese power under the later T'ang gradually 
losing ground in Central Asia before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The 

vihara at Iluskapura ; Uskiir, iv. 188. In the * monast^re du general ’ 

it is easy to recognize the Vihara of the Turk (Tuhkhara) Gnwtoia who was one 
of Mnktapida’g ministers. Ho is reported to have founded two monasteries called 
after his own name (iv. 211, 215). 

1 See V Iti-neraire eVOu-Fong^ p. 356, 

^ Bqc Notes cm Ou-yong, p, 2-1 sq. 
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pilgriinages, liowcver, of Chinese Buddhists to India eoutiiiued during 
ilio next two centuries, and of one ai' Itmst' of ilioso pilgrim parties it is 
recorded tliat it took the I'oute tliroiigliKasmird But no detailed account 
bearing on Kasnnr has yet come to light of these later pilgrimages. 


Section III, — Mituammaban notices. 


Kasmir closed to 
Arab geographers. 


12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan 
writers are our iiext foreign informants regard- 
ing the historical geography of India. If with 
one very remarkable exception they have 
nothing to tell us of KafSmir topogi’apliy, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The first rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley daring tlie 
eighth centnry had carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the confines of Kasmir.^ No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of the S'ahivS of Kabul and in the South 
by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Ka4ndr had never been Horiously 
threatened. Even when Islam at last after a long stimggle victoriously 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Ka4mir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for oentmf os longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brongld so large a part 
of the ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in tlie case of Kashmir. 
For a classical witness shows ns that a system of seclusion, — ever easy 
to maintain in a country so well guarded by natni^e as Kasniir, — hermeti- 
/cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 

Even the well-informed Al-Mashidi who had personally visited tho 
Indus Valley, is unable to tell us more aboat Ka^mir tliau that it is a 
kingdom with many towns and villages enclosed by very high, and 
inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gate.® The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwiin and Al-Idrisi 
are practically restricted to the same brief stntement. The references 
in other geographical works are even more suociricfc and vague A 

I Compare Yulu, Cathay, p, Ixxi.f and Julien, Journal asiaf.., 1847, p. 43. 

S See Reinaud, M4moire snr Vlnde^ pp. 195 sq,‘, AtBEau Ni, hulia, i. p. 21, 

^ See Al-Mas'udfs ** Meadows of Gold,” fcransl. Spreagor, i. p. 382. 

4- The silence of tho early Mnhaminadau geographers as regarcis Kasmir was 
duly noticed by Bittek, Asia, ii. p. 1116.— For AbQaxwTn'i, see GruuEMmsTEii, 
De rehus Indicis, p 210 ; for AlddrisT, Eluiot, History of India, i. pp, 00. sq. 

For the notices of other Arab geographers, see Bibliotheca geoyraphorum 
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13. Notwifciistanding tlie circumstances above i»dieaieib Arabic 
literatui'e famishes us with a very actairato 
Alberw nrs m terest valuable account of old Kasmir" We owe 

it to the research ami critical paneti’atioti of 
AlberunI of wliom indeed it might be said as of an early British ex- 
plorer of Afghanistan,^ that he could look tlu'ongh the mountains. 
Tiio great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportunity 
during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab, (a.d. 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kasmlr. 

liis interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. Ho, 
himself, tolls us in tlie first chapter of his great work on India, how 
Hindu sciences when the victoides of Mahmud had made the Hindus 
^ like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,’ had retired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They “ fled to places which 
our hand cannot yet reach, to Kasmlr, Benares and other places.”® 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Ka^mir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences. ^ He repeatedly refers to Kasmiriau authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that limong his infor- 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there wei’e Ka^mirian scholars.^ 

The curious fncfc that Alberuni himself composed some Sanskrit 
treatises for circulation among ‘ the people of Kasniir,’ ^ proves beyond all 

arahicomm, ed. Do Goeje, i. p. 4; ii. pp. 9, 445 ,* v* p. 364,* vi. pp. 5, 18, 68; vii. pp. 
80, 687; also Ahu4-Fi<Uy ed. Reinaiid, pp. 861, 506. 

1 Moantstuarfc Elphinstorie, 

2 ALEfiRUNi’s India^ transl. Saohau, i. p, 23. 

8 India.) i. p. 178. 

4 Alberuni, ii. 181, refers particularly to Kalmirian informants with whom he 
conversed regarding the miracle of the ‘ Kfidai^ahr, i.e.^ the Kapatehara TIrtha 
(see below § 112). The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
Alberuni, makes it quite certain that his informants were personally familiar with 
the Tirtha. The same must be said of his note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of S'arada (i. 117 ; see below § 127), The details regarding a local Ka^mlr festival 
(ii. p. 178), the anecdote about the propagation of fche S^isyahiticvrtti in Ka^mlr 
(i. 135), are such as could not well have reached Alberuni otherwise bufc by verbal 
oonimunication. 

Writing himself in A.D. 3080 he refers to a statement contained in the almanac 
for the SAka year 951 (A.D. 3029-30) ‘which had came from Kashmir’ (i. p. 891). 
He could scarcely have secured such an almanac except through Kasmirian Pandits 
who even at the present day, wherever they may be, make it a point to provide 
themselves from homo with their local naJc^atrapatfrihS, 

For references to Kasmirian authors or texts specially connected with Kasmir, 
see i. pp. 126, 157, 298, 834, i. p. 54 (Vi§nudharma), etc. Compare also the very 
detailed account of the calendar reckoning current in Kalmir and the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. 8, 

8 See India) Prof, Sachau’s preface^ p. xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
of the text, p, xx. 
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cloabt tlie existence of special relations between tlio great Mleccha sclio- 
lar and that jealonslj guarded country. Tliesc relations seem strange 
considering wliat Alberuni himself tells us so graphically about the 
rigid isolation of Ka^mir, W© can scarcely explain thoni otherwise 
than by personal intercourse with Ka4nurian Pandits. 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing 
a great portion of Alberuni’s detailed knowledge of Ka^mir topography 
to these learned informants. But we also know that the chances of war 
had given him an opportunity of supplementing this knowledge in part 
by personal observation. Alberuni refers in two places to his personal 
acquaintance with the fortress Laulmr (or Laliiir) on the confines of 
Kasmir. In an exti^act from my coinmentaiy on the Eajatarahgiiu 
already published, ^ I have proved that Alberuni’s Lauhur is identical 
with the castle of Xoto'a, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Its position is marked by the present lioh^rin on the southern slope of 
the Pir Pantsal range. 

‘ Loharakotta ' is undoubtedly the same as the Pori of Loh -kot 
which according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians 
brought Mahmud’s attempt at an invasion of Kasmir to a standstill. It is 
hence certain that Alberhnihad accompanied this unsuccessful expedition. 
It probably took place in a.d. 1021. Though it failed to reach Kasmir, it 
must have given Alberuni ample opportunity to collect local informa- 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topograpliy of those mountain 
regions which formed Ka^mir’s strongest bulwark to the south. The 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accui’acy with which he describes 
the relative position of the most prominent points of this territory. 

Is it too much to suppose that Alberuni bad at one time or the other Kaj^niTrian 
Pandits in his employ ? We know that in preparing the vast materials digested in 
his book he worked Largely with the help of indigenous scholars. Judging from 
his own description of the state of Hindu sciences iu the conquorod territories and 
the bitter enmity prevailing there against the dominant Mlecchas, it is doubtful 
whether he could have secured there such assistance as ho required. 

Alberuni himself, when describing the difficulties in the wny of his Indian 
studies, tells us (i. p. 24) : I do not spare either trouble or money in collecting 
Sanskrit books from places where I supposed they were likely to be foutul, and in 
procuring for myself, even from very remote places, Hindu scholars who under- 
stand them and are able to teach me.” 

Kasmir has always been distinguished by an over-production of learning. Its 
Pandits have been as ready in old days as at presexit to leave their homos for distant 
places wherever their learning secured for them a livelihood (compare Buhler, 
Introd. to the Vikramdnhadevacariiai p. xvii ; also IndiseJw PaLvograpMej p. 5G). 

1 See my note on the ' OastU cf Lohara,* Indian Antipiary, 1897, pp. 225 sqq,, 
or Note E, on Eijat. Iv, 177> §§ ,P, 18. 
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14. Alberfuii’s main accouni; of Ka^mir is contained in Chapter 
xviii. which gives * various notes on the conn- 
AlberunUs^ccount of the Hindus, their rivers and their 

ocean/ Compai^ed with the description of the 
rest of India^ itis disproportionately detailed. Alberuni first sketches in 
bx’oad but correct outlines the political division of the moantain region 
which lies between the great Central Asian watershed and the Panjab 
plain. He then reefers to the pedestrian habits of the Ka^mirians and 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders of men, 
a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the 
nature of the communications in the mountains.® 

What follows deserves full quotation. “ They ai’e particularly 
anxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads 
leading into it. In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 


to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
less other people/’ 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontier-passes which w'e have found alluded to already in the 
Chinese records. It explains the great part which is played in the 
Kasmir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, the Dvaras and 
Drangas. It is of all the more interest as the last traces of the system, 
in the form of rahddrz, have disappeared in Kasmir only within quite 


recent memory.^ 

I Alberuni then proceeds to describe the ‘ best known entrance to 

Kashmir.’ Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
I fied with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means the route which 

fi ascends the Jehlam Valley. From “the town Babrahd,ny half way 

; between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and Jailam, 8 farsakh are counted 

to the bridge over tbe idver where the water of the Kusnarl is joined by 
that of the Mahwi^ both of which come from the mountains of ShamUdn 
and fall into the Jailam.” Though there seems to be here some slight 
confusion, I have little doubt that the point meant by * the bridge over 
tbe river ’ corresponds to the present Muzafiarabad, at the confluence 

1 See India^ i. pp. 206 sqq. 

% Compare e.g. Rajat. iv, 407 j v. 33, 219? vii. 478; Tin. 2298, 3636, 2674, 3165, 

• etc. 

The word hitt which Alberuni gives as the indigenous term of the palankin, is 
perhaps a corrupted Apabhrath^a form of har^tmiha,^ often named in the Rajat. 

8 Oomparo my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the PJr PanMnl Route, 
.1. A. 8. B., 1895, pp, 382 sqq ; also below § 40, 
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of tbe JehLam and Kisangaiiga, The cnBiosf; route to Kfismir fi*oin 
the west leads throngh the open central portion of Hay.ara (ITrasa) to 
Mansahra; hence across the Knnhar and Kisangahga rivers to Arnzaf- 
farahadj and then np bj the right side of tlie Jehhim Valloj? t() 
Baramiilad In Ktmiari it is easy to recognize with Prof, Saclian the 
present Knnhar River which falls info the Jehlam a few miles below its 
great bend at Mnzaffarabad.® The Mahwi is evidently meant to designate 
the Kisangahga.^ If thus interpreted the only error in Alberiini’s de- 
scription is that it makes the Knnhar join the Kisanganga wlioreas 
in reality it falls into the Jehlam after the latter’s junction witli the 
Kisanganga. 

I have shown in my note on Rajat. v. 215 that the rente here indi- 
cated, which was a favorite one nntil the modern ^STehlam A'alley 
Tonga Road ” was constructed, is distinctly refexTed to already in 
Kalhana’s account of S'amkaravarman’s march to and from TJrasa* The 
distance of 8 farsakh corresponds accoi’ding to Alberanfs reckonitig io 
about 39 English miles> Referring to tbe map and the modern route, 
measurements^ this distance carries uh to a point between Mansabra 
and the next stage Abbottabad, f.e., exactly into the neigh bo iirhofxi 
where according to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Urnsa must be located. ^ Babrahan’ which cannot bo idenfi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to i^epresent the name of tin's old 
town which could fairly be described as situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam. 

From Muzviffarabad onwards, —where there is still a bridge over the 
Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) when Foi-ster crossed here on his 
way from Kasmir to Attook,^ and as, if our explanation is right, in tlui 
time of Alberuni, — we can follow the route quite plainly. Alberunl 
counts five days of inarch the beginning of the ravine whence tlio 

1 This route is described, e.g., by Drew, Juimnoo, p. 628, ‘ as the easiest route 
from the Panjab to Ka^niTr.’’ 

8 Kunhar represents the regular phonetic derivative of a Skr, ^Kuhan, medial 
I becoming always h under a phonetic law common to Kasmiri and the related 
dialects ; for the change hn > nh compare Grierson, Phonology of Indo-Arymi 
Vernaetdars, Z, D. If. G., 1896, p. S3. 

5 T am nnable to account for the name Mahwi, Could it be the corruption of 
an Apabhramsa derivative of Madhumati ? This name, though properly applied 
to an affluent of the Kisanganga, is used in a MahStmya also for the latter rivex' 
itself ; see Note B, Eajat. i. 87, § 16. 

^ Compare Prof. 8aohan’s note^ India, il p. 316. Alheruni values his fannkk 
at 4 Arabian miles or approximately 4x2186 yards. Hence I /aryuM 
English miles. 

6 See Drew, loc. cit, 

® Sec G. PoRSTER, Jourmy from Bengal to England, 1808, ii. p. 46. 
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river Jailam comes/ that is, of the gorge through which the river flows 
immediately below Baramula. This estimate agrees closely with the 
actual road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramula which is 
given by Drew as 81* miles. ^ At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine 
Alfoeifini places quite correctly Hhe w^atch-station Dvar’ (Skr. Dvara) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of the old gate known as Drang» 

Thence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach in two 
ATu- - -5 j • niore days Addishtan^ the capital of Kasmir, 

ISroTthe VaUey®' 

this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthana Hhe 
capital ^ is, of course, meant for S'rinagara^ and IJshkara for Uslcur, 
opposite Baramula, the ancient Huskapura already mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang,^ Alberuni’s mention of Uskizr which is on the left river bank, 
shows that then as now the ordinary road from the * Grate of Varaha* 
mula ' to S'rinagara passed on the left or southern side of the Yalley. 
Two marches are still conuted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is coi^reotly described as being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other by bridges 
and ferry boats.” Tt is said to cover * a space of four farsahh- This if 
interpreted to mean *a space of four Barsakh in circumference,’ would 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all suburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough as far as the Yalley is 
concerned. When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 
two days’ journey, it passes through Addishtan, Four Farsakh farther 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakh.” Here, of course, the Yolur 
lake (Mahapadma) is meant. “ The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 


i See loc. ciL According to Drew’s table six marches are counted, but one 
of them is very short. On the modern route following the opposite side of the 
river five marches are now reckoned from Dornel, opposite to Muzafiarabad, to 
Baramula. 

s Adhisthana^ used again ii. p. 181, is a term which indicates that Alberunfs 
informant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The common designation of the capital 
was B'rmagara or simply Nagara; see § 91 below. 

S The text as rendered by Prof. Saobau, speaks of “ €‘§h'kdrd which lies on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as Baramula.** There is either some 
corruption in the text here or Alberuni’s informant had not made himself sufficiently 
clear. What he must have meant, is that fTshkara lay on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner as Baramula, that is at the entrance of the ravine. 
Baramula as the text spells the name, reproduces an earlier form of the Kalmirl 
Yarahmulf from Skr. Yardhamfda, 

J. I. 4 
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reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the town of tJsTikara, 
and then enters the above-mentioned ravine,’^ 

The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river’s origin. It is described as rising “ in the moun- 
tains Earamahot where also the Ganges rises ; cold, iinponetrahle regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the reference to Mount Haramtihufa and the sacred Ganga-lako 
at the foot of its glacier in which Ka^mirian tradition places the source 
of the Sindhu river. ^ The latter is the greatest tributary of the Yitasta 
within Kasmir and is traditionally identified with the Gahga, as on the 
other hand the Yitasta with the Yamuna.^ The special sanctity of 
the Sindu ( ^ITtfcaraganga ’) and the popularity of its supposed source 
as a pilgrimage place Bufifioiently account for the substitution in Albe- 
runi’s notice. 

Entering the open plain of the Ka4mir Yalley b^’ the Baramula 
gorge “you have for a march of two more days, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bliattavaryan, 
Their king has the title of Bhatta-Shdh.’^ It is clear that Alberuni’s 
informant here means the mountain ranges to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
ceiituries.3 I am nnable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the 
names of the ‘ Shamllan’ and ' Bhatta.’* But as a subsequent I'emark 
mentions ' Qilgit^ Astvira^ and Shuf^s^' that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor 
(Astor) and Ciias as their chief places, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Dard territory to the noi*th-west of Kai^mir are 
meant together with the Baltis, 

“Marching on the right side [of the rivei'], you pass through 

Descriotion of Pir of the 

mountain 

Kularjahi which is like a cupola, similar to the 

1 See beloWj § 57, and Rajat. note i. 57. 

8 See Rajat note i. 57. In Haracar, iv. 64 the Yitasta itself is designated as 
the*Gangaof the north ’ (Uttaragahga). This renders the location of its source 
in the lake of Haramukuta still more intelligible from a traditional point of view. 

S Compare Yuns, Marco Polo, i. pp. 187, sg. ; Cunningham, Anc. Geogr,^ p. 83. 

* Alberuni’s Bhatta may possibly represent the term Bhutta or BhaiiUa (the 
modern KL Buto>) which is applied in the Sanskrit Chronicles to the population of 
Tibetan descent generally, from Ladakh to Baltistan. {See Rajat note i. 312). 
Alberuni calls their language Turkish, but it must be remembered that he has 
spoken previously (i. p, 206) of * the a'urks of Tibet ’ as holding the country to 
the east of ICa^mir, There the Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are clearly 
intended. 
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mountain I) (Darn a \varid). The snow tliere neyer melts. Ifc 
is alwa3^g visible from the x’egion of Takegbar and Laubawar (Lahore).*’ 
I liave already elsewhere shown that the mountain hex^e descx’ibed 
is the Tatakutl peak (33"* 45' lat. 74® 33' long.).^ It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of the Pir Pantgal range and is the 
loftiest as well as the most conspicuous point of the momitain chain to 
the south of Kasmir. It has the shape described by Alberdui, is sui’- 
i^ounded by extensive snow-fields and can be seen thi'ough the greatest 
pax't of the year from the Pan jab districts of Sialkot and Grujranwala 
coiu’es ponding to the old Takeslxar (Takkade^a). Alberuni puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kasmir plain at two farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 
map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Yalley is about 
15 miles. ^ 

He is, howevei', quite exact in placing the fortr*ess Lauliur to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loharahotta of the Chronicle, the present LohHun. The entrance to 
the Loh^'rin Yalley lies almost due west of Tatakutl. To the south of 
the peak he places ‘the fortress which is also mentioned by 

Kalhana, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in the Upper 
Sui’an Yalley. Alberuni speaks of these two hill fortresses as “ the 
strongest places ” he had ever seen. 

He had pex’sonally had an opportunity of Judging of their strength 
%vhen accompanying Mahmud’s expedition against Kasmix*. On that 
occasion he had made the observation of the latitude of Lauhur (Lobara) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work.^ The result of this 
ohsexwation, 33® 40' lat. as shown in the author’s Canon Masudicus, 
veiy closely approaches the real one, which is 33® 48' according to the 
Survey map. It is vexy probable that he obtained at the same occasion 
the very accui'ate information regarding the distance from Lauhur to 
the Kasmir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, half the way being 
ragged country, the other half plain.” Alberuni’s measui’ement accoi^- 
ding to the previously stated valuation repi’esents about 69 English 
miles. This is but little in excess of the actual road distance via the 
Tos?'maidan pass as estimated by me on the tour refeiTed to in the 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, too, corresponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Alberuni closes his account of Kasmir geogx’aphy with a x’eference 
to the town of Bdjawart which is the Bdjafuri of the Chronicles, the 

1 See my paper ‘ The Castle of Loharaflnd, 1897, § 12. 

2 See India^ i. p. 317, with Prof. Saohaa’e note ii. p- 341. In the same -passage 
he quotes the latitude of Srinagar as 34® 9' from the- Karanasdm. 
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modern Rajaun. In Hindu times it was tlie capital of a small liill-atate 
situated immediately to the south of the Pfr Pantgal range atid often 
ti'ibutnry to Kasmir. Alberuni distinctly names it as the farthest place 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond which 
they never passed. We have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information ot the 
region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mention his description of the 
Ka^mir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 
us previous to the second quarter of this century.^ 


Section IV. — Indun notices. 


Deficiency of non- 
Kasmirian texts. 


15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of 
exact geographical information in general 
Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Alberuni 
to what Indian authors, not Kasmirians themselv’es, can tell us of the 
Valley. 

Were we to judge merely from the extreme seantines.s of the data 
to be gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
that Kastnir was to them a country foreign and remote in eveiy way. 
However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of teiTitories immediately adjoining the old 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 
absence of useful information on Ela4mir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature. 

The name Kasmtm, with its derivative Kdsmzra^ as the designation 
of the country and its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in the 
Ganas to Panini’s grammar and in Patanjali's comments thereoti.^ The 
Mahabharata too refers in several passages to the Kdsmiras and their 
rulers, but in a fashion so general and vague that nothing more but 
the situation of the country in the hill region to the north can be 
concluded therefrom.^ 

The Puranas enumerate the Edsmlms accordingly in their lists of 
northern nations. But none of the tribal names, partly semi-mythical, 

I See Indiaj i, p. 311, and below, § 77. 

S See the references in the Thesaurus of BdHTtiNGK-EoTH, s, v. K0mlrai and in 
supplement T», p. 1273. The references to other texts in this paragraph have also 
been taken from that work except where otherwise specified. 

S Oompai'B in particular Mahdhh. II. xxvii. 17. 
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which are mentioned along with them in the Paranas examined by me, 
indicate any more distinct location o£ the country.^ 

Yarabamihira (circ. 500 a.d.) in his Brhatsamliita includes the 
Kasmiras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the 
2 ’egions and peoples named under the same heading there are a number 
of purely legendary character like ‘ the kingdom of the dead ’ {nasta- 
rajya)^ the ‘gold region/ ‘the one-footed people/ etc. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly 
identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kalmir. Thus we have the 
AhJiisaras^ Daradas, Barvas, Khasas^ Kiras ^ and somewhat more distant 
the country of Kidiita (Kulu) and the Katinindas or KauUndras 
(Ptolemy’s KvXtrSptT/Ty).* 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Yalley can convey to us, is con- 
tained in the term Kasmira or Kaimiraja which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the hiistha or costus 
speciosits. Both the saffron and the Ku^itha have since early times 
been famous products of Kasmir.^ 


Section Y. — The Kas'mir Chronicles. 


Abundance of 
Kasmirian sources. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just 
noticed in old Indian literature generally stands 
in striking contrast to the ahundance of dat^^ 
supplied for our knowledge of old Kateir by 
the indigenous sources. The explanation is surely not to he found in 
the mere fact that Kasmirian authors naturally knew more of their own 
country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find ourselves equally well informed about the early topography of other 


1 Compare Yayii^nr. xlv. 120 ; xlii. 45 5 Pad7napur. I. vi. 48, 62 ; Bhagavatapur. 
XII. i. 39; Fi?nupur. lY, xxiv. 18 . 

2 See Brhatsamhitd, xiv. 29 sqq,j and Ind. Ant,, 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; also AlbSruni, 
India^ i. p. 303. 

S Regarding the saffron cultivation of Kasmir, compare Laweenck, Valley, 
p. 342, and below, § 78. 

The kuslhat now known in Kasmir by the name of hwth, is the aromatic root of 
the Saussurea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Kasmir ; see 
Lawrence, p. 77. The kuth is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
one of the medicinal plants which Hiuen Tsiang particulax'ly notices among Kasmir 
products ; see Si-yudcij i. p, 148, 
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parts of India wliicli have furnMied their contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors. Yet iinfortanately this is by no means the cnse. 

The advantageous position we etijoy in Kaf^inir is duo to a combina- 
tion of causes of which the most important ones may at once be here 
indicated. In the first place we owe it to the preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparative!}’^ early date wliicli acquaint us 
with a large number of particulax' localities and permit us to trace their 
connection with the counti*y*s histoiy. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical position and tlie isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped tliose great ethnic and political changes which have 
from time to time swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the world. The intomation preserved by this local tradition in Kasmir 
has often proved for our writteii records a most welcome supplement 
and commentary. 

finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 
like Ka4m.ir, whei'e the natural topographical features are so strongly 
marked and so permanent, the changes possible in histon(^al times as 
regards routes of commanioation, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc., are necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which the facts of the country’s actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to ufcili550 our earlier data, even where 
they are scanty, with far gi'eater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefly indicated 
will be in part illustrated by the review of our Kasmuian soui^ces. 

17. Epigraphioal records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 
India form the safest basis for the study of 
local topography, have not yet come to light 
in Kasmir. The few fragmentary inscriptions 
hitherto found are all of a late date and do not furnish any topographi- 
cal information. In their absence Kalbana’s Ilajatarahginl is not only 
the amplest but also the most authentic of our sources for the historical 
geography of Kasmir. The questions connected with the historical 
value of the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed 
ill the introduction to my translation. Here we have only to consider 
its character as our chief source of information on the old topography 
of Kasmir. 

Kalhana’s work, composed in the years 1148-49 A,n,, is our oldest 
record of the history of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir from 
the earliest period to the time of the author. The earlier Chronicles 


Kalhaijia’s Baja- 
tarangiipLi, 
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wliicli Kal liana has used and quoted, have all heen lost. We are hence 
unable to judge what he took fi'om each, and how he worked up their 
contents. Largely legendary hi the first three Books, his narrative 
I’eaches firm, hivstorical ground with the Karkota dynasty in the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarman'a i^eign (a.u. 856-883) onwards which 
opens the Fifth Tarahga, the Chronicle may be considered an accurate 
and reliable historical record. As the author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may be mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand S'lokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date of composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii. relate the 
events of the author's own time and of the period that lay near it. 
From a historical point of view, Kalhana’s detailed account of contem- 
porary history and the near past must always retain its value. We 
can appreciate its advantages also with special regard to the elucida- 
tion of the old topography of the country. This will become at once 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained in 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhaiia writing for reader’s of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literatux*© 
which he knew and which was his gnide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such a description. The nearest approach to it 
is contained in a brief passage of his introduction, i. 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Ka^inlr and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates besides the 
most famous of the many Tirthas of which Kasmir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of 
the land's spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
author’s love of his native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country. 

18. Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalhaua's 
^ ^ Ohronicie yet proves by far our richest source 

information for the historical geography of 
.Kasmir. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topograpitical interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 

Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Kasmir, we may well speak fii’st of the 
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notices wliicK appertain to the Topogm’plim sacra of the Valley* 
Ka^mir has from early times to tlie pi'eseut day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites and objects of pilgrimages. Kalhana duly 
emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above-quoted introductory 
passage, of Kasnnr as a country ‘ where there is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesatnum without a Tirtha/^ 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great ma.jority of 
the population has changed hut little in this respect. For besides the 
great Tirthas which still retain a fair share of their former renown 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. 
Established as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 
from them, they plainly attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Ka^mir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and 
character of these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history 
of the country. It will be enough to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local worship ai'e the springs or Ncigas^ the 
sacred streams and rivers, and finally the so-called svayamhliu or ‘ self- 
created ’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
particularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, 
IJdyana or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Kadmir has fi^om 
old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valley and the neighbouring moun- 
tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelary deity in the form of a NcLga^^ we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Kasmir as the favourite i*esidence of these deities.® 
Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the superiority o£ Kasmir over other 
countries to the protection it received from a Naga> Kalbana, too, in 
his introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 

i i. 38. 

^ Compare my note i. 30 on the Hagas and their worship. 

S The rnamata^urma, 900-972, gives a long list of Kasmir Nagas and puts 
their number at thousands, nay Arhiidas (see 97l), 

* 8i-yu-hi, i. p. 148. Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the Nagas 
by the term of * dragon ; ’ no doubt because the popular conception represents 
them under the form of snakes living in the water of the springs or lakes they 
protect. 
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Kalhana’s freqneut references to saci'ed springs and other Tirthas 
are of topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popular pilgrimage places 
still visited to the present day. The list already mentioned acquaints 
us with the miraculous springs of Papasudana and Tri-Sarndhya, 
Sarasvati's lake on the Bheda hill, the ‘ Self-created Fire^ (Bvayamblm)^ 
and the holy sites of JSfandiksetm, Sdradd, Gahradkara smd Viyaye^a, It 
shows which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalhana’s time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular 
sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter.^ But also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rical portions of the work we read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places or of events which occurred at them, 

Kal liana shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed with great probability. This presumption is parti- 
cularly sti'ong in the case of Nandiksetm which his father Canpaka is 
said to have often visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endowed, 
and of the neighbouring shrine of BhuteSvara? Also the distant Tirtha 
of S'arada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have been known person- 
naily to the Chronicler.* Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed among Kasmirians, the conclusion 
seems justiBed that Kalhaiia owed perhaps no small part of his practical 
acquaintance with liis country’s topography, to the tours he had made 


as a pilgrim. 

19. A second fxmitful source of valuable topographical notices is 
contained in those very numerous references 
Kalbaiaa’s references ^liich Kalhana makes to the foundation of 

to foundations. towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildings 

by particular kings. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-100, taken by 

1 Bdjat. i. 28-31. The ISTagas are supposed to have come to KalmTr when 
Ka^yapa, their father, had drained ‘ the lake of Sail,’ and to have found there a 
refuge from Garuda ; comp. Nllamata^ 69 

8 Compare the legends of the Bodara spring, i. 123 sqq* ; of the Pftydsrama 
Vihara, i. 131 $qq.', of the Jye§tharudra at Nandik^etra &nd SHnagarz^ i. 113, 124; 
the story of the Suiravas Naga, i. 203 $qq. ; the description of the pilgrimage to the 
Tah§aka Naga, i, 220 sgg.j the story of the Jieivara temple, ii. 134; of Ranasymnin^ 
iii. 4>9 sqq,y etc. V .. 

S See vii. 954 ; viii. 2365 and note v. 55 sqq. Compare also below, § 67. 

See Note L, viii, 2492, § 4. 

J. I. 5 
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Kalhana from Padraamihira in whicli certain local names are bj fanciful 
etymologies connected with seven of the ‘lost kings/ ^ it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact or at 
least on genuine local tradition. KalhaijLa specially informs ns in his 
introduction * that among the documents he had consulted for his work, 
there were ‘ the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples and 
grants [of land] by formei' kings.’ Such records no doubt supplied a 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. Often such 
notices may have heen taken from less authentic sources. But we may 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting as with the names of 
the respective localities and buildings, as used in the official language 
of Kalhana’s time, and with the traditions then current regarding their 
origin and date. 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in Kasmir 
in naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine 
tradition regarding the founder. In the vast majority of cases the names 
of new towns and villages are formed by the addition of -pwra to the 
name of the founder, either in its full or abbreviated form.^ Similarly 
the names of temples, monastei’ies, Mathas and other religious structures 
show the name of their builder followed by terms indicating the deity 
or the religious objects to which the building was dedicated^ Many of 

I See regarding this unhistorical list note i. 86. The local names, like Khona- 
fnu?af Godhardf Shmangasd, etc,, are all genuine enough. What Padmamihira did was 
to evolve dotifcious names of kings oat of these by means of popular etymology. 

» i. l5. 

8 Thus we have, e.g,, the well-known localities of Htishapuraf Kamshapuraf 
Ju$kapura (which retain the memory of their Indo- Scythian founders) ; Pravara- 
pura (for Pravaraaenapura), the old official designation of the present capital ; 
Padmapura, Avantipura, Jayapura (for Jayapidapnra) and a host of others. The 
custom of naming new localities in this fashion, or of renaming earlier ones in 
honour of the actual ruler, can be traced through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule down to the present day j comp, e gr., Zaimpor (named after :g:amu-l- 
‘abidin); ShflMhuddtnpur (now Shadipur); Mufiammadpur ; 2tav^htr$mg'hpur (in* 
tended to replace Shahabad ), etc. 

^ Thus in the case of Siva-temples -ua or -isuffra is invariably added (comp,, e.g^^ 
Pravaresvara, Ampte^vara, etc.), as in that of Vi§nu-shrines with eo[ual regularity 
^svdmin (-Jcesava) ; comp, e.gr., Muhiasvdmin (built by Muktapida), Avantisvamin, 
Bhhnakemva (erected by Bhimapala S'ahi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of their founder with the addition of 
•>vihdra or -hhavaim i comp. Jay endravihdra, Canlcunavihdra, Amrtabhavma (founded 
by Queen Amytaprabha, the present Antabavan), Bkmdahhavana (for Skandagup- 
tabhavana), and many more, as shown in' my Mtes on On^Vong, p. 4 

For Mathas compare e. g. Bldddmatha (Didamar) ; SuhhdfmnatJia, midmnaiha, 
Lothihamathaf Oahrarmtha, etc. 
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these religious structures left tlieir names to the sites at -which they 
were erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the 
designations of villages or city quarters.^ 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town-fonnda- 
tions possess is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than 
one case they are accompanied by accux'ate descriptions of the site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed accounts of the foundation of Pravarapitra, iii. 386-363, is 
curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars. It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kasmir.^ Simi- 
larly the description given of Farihasapura and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
Lalitaditya’s fancy elevated for a short time to the rank of a capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it.^ Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapzira Q>nd Fvaravait whidh King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And^rkoth.'^* 
We shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the extant 
ruins of Kasmir has been facilitated by these and similar accounts of the 
Eajataraiigini. 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two 


groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 
Topographical data doubted whether by themselves, that is, 

^^arrative^^ unsupported by other information, they can 

throw as much light on the old topography 
of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which we 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in the course 
of a connected relation of events, the context if studied with due 
regard to the facts of the actual topography, must help us towards a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the case of the previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indica- 
tions as to the position of the sites or shrines he intended. In our 


I The name of the Amrtahhavanaf iii. 9, sarvives in the present Ant^bavan ; 
Diddiematha and Skandahhavana in the Dida-mar and Khanda'bavan quarters of 
S'rinagar ; similarly Lalitaditya’s great temple of Udvtaifj4a left its name to the 
village and district of Matan, 

8 See note iii. 339-349 and below, § 93. 

S Compare Note I', iv. 194-204, and below, § 121. 

4 Bee note iv. 606-511 j also below, § 122* 
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attempts to identify tlie latter we have tlieref ore only too often to depend 
either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the required 
evidence, or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by 
other evidence, is likely to lead ns into mistakes, is a fact which re- 
quires no demonstration for the critical student. 

It is different with the notices the consideration of which we have 
left to the last. Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of 
cases, becomes our guide and either directly points out to us the real 
locality meant or at least restricts to very narrow limits the area within 
which our search must proceed. Tlie final identification can then 
be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the modern 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very 
great advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed.. And 
it is on this account that, as already stated above (§ 17), Kalliaiia's 
lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in Books vii. and 
viii., is for ns so valuable. An examination of the topographical notes 
in my commentary on the Chronicle will show that the correct identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned in the detached notices of the 
first six Books has become possible only by means of the evidence fui'- 
nished by the more detailed narrative of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other 
internal troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigns of the 
Lohara dynasty, have proved particularly useful. The dcseription of 
the many campaigns, frontier-expeditions and sieges connected with 
these risings supplies us with a great amount of topograpliical details 
mutually illustrating each other. By following up these operations on 
the map,— or better still on the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do,— it is possible to fix with precision tlie site of many old localities 
which would otherwise never have emerged from the haze of doubt and 
conjecture. 

In order to illustrate these general remarks it will be sufficient to 
refer to a few typical examples among the many identifications thus 
arrived at. As the corresponding notes of my commentary fuilj: in- 
dicate the evidence on which these identifications are based, as well as 
the process of reasoning by which they were arrived at, it will not be 
necessary here to go into details. A very characteristic example is 
furnished by the important stronghold and territory of Lohara, which 
was formerly supposed to be Lahore. Its correct location at tiie 
present Loh^rin and the identification of the several places and routes 
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Tnentioned in the same neiglihonrhood 'became possible only, as Note 
17, iv. 177, shows, ^ through the indications contained in Kalhana’s 
d(‘.scription of the several sieges which this mountain fastness underwent 
in his own time. Similar instances are the identitications of the 
Gopadri hill (the preset>t Takht-i Snlaiman), and of the streams 
Mahasarxt and Ksiptika (Mar and Kut^knl). Though prominent 
features in the topography of the capital itself, thej- could not have 
been correctly located but for the evidence supplied by the narrative 
of the last Book.* The same is the case, e.^., with the name of the 
district Holad A (Yular) and the important ethnic designation of Kliasa.^ 

21. It is impossible to read attentively Kali lana^s Chronicle and 
in particular those portions which give fuller 
Accuracy of occasion for the notice of localities, without 

being struck with the exactness of his state- 
ments regarding the latter and with, what I 
may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalhana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topographical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
ally.^ If it has been possible to trace with accuracy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Ghronicle, this is largely due to the 
precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities 
which formed the scene of the events he described. Here too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
be specified as examples. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhana indicates topo- 


Kalhana’s 

topograhy. 


X Compare also my paper on the ‘ Castle of Lohara,* Ind Ant 1897, p. 225 sqq^ 
below, § 49. 

^ Compare for Oopadri, notes i 341 j viii* 1104-'10 ; for the Mahiisaritj note 
iii. 339-349 ; for the note viii. 732. 

8 See notes i. 806 and i. 317. 

4 Nor should we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to face by writing in 
metrical form. True indeed it is what Aiberuni says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers : Now it is well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there is much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metre and serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
verbosity. This is also one of the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another*’ (India^ x. p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangers as far as the topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Aiberuni so justly complains of. 
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graphical details, is furnished by his description of the gi'eat operations 
wliich were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating 
the course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley.^ Thanks to the 
exactness with which the relative position of the old and new confluence 
of the Vitasta and Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, 
respectively, it has been possible even after so many centuiues to trace 
in detail the objects and results of an important change in the hydro- 
graphy of the Valley.® 

Equal attention to the topographical details we find in numerous 
accounts of military operations. Of these it will suffice to quote here 
the descriptions of the several sieges of Srinagar, under Sussala the 
battle on the Qopadri hill in the same reign the blockade of LoJiara^ 
with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed,^ and, 
last but not least, the siege of the Sirahnld castle. The topographical 
accuracy of the latter account as proved in Note Z/, viii. 2492, almost 
presupposes on Kalhana’s part a personal examination of the sife. It is 
all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the events there recorded 
was a region ontside Kasmir proper, distant and difficult of access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of 
Kalha:n.a’s reliability in topographical matters. Of such I may men- 
tion for example the close agreement we can trace every whoi^o between 
Kalhaija’s statements regarding distances, whether given in road or 
time- measure, and the actual facts. The number of marches reckoned 
by him is thus always easily verified by a reference to the stages ob- 
served on the corresponding modern routes.® Not less gratifying is it 
to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between homonymous 
localities."^ In addition we must give credit to our author for the just 
observation of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, 
and economical condition of Kla^mir and the neighbouxung regions.® All 
these notices help to invest with additional interest the data fuimished 
for the old topography of the country. 

I Compare v. 84-12 1 . 

^ Compare Note I, v. 97-100, on the Vitastasmdhmamgama, and below, §§ 69-73. 

5 See viii. 729 sqq ; 1060 sqq, 

4 Compare viii. 1099-1115. 

^ See viii. 1842-80 and Note jE, iv. 177, § 10. 

6 Compare for distance measurements note i. 264 j v. 10,3; vii. 303; ft»r the 
reckoning of marches on the Yitasta Yalley route, v. 225 ; on the Toaamaidan pass, 
vii. 140; on the route to the Pir Panigal Pass, vii. 558; on the way to Martunda, 
vii. 715, etc. 

'1' Compare notes i. 113 ; i. 124; v. 123 on tho several Jye^(hanidms and tho 
way in which Kalliapa specifies them. 

8 Compare below, §§ 77-79. 
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If the advantages thus accorded to us are duly v^eighed there 
seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
earliest and fullest record of Kasmir history that has come down to us 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the short- 
comings of his work from a historical point of view may be, we may 
well claim for him the merit that he has provided us with a sound and 
ample basis for the study of the historical geography of his country. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection 
with-Kalhana’s Chronicle, viz,, to what extent 
Sanskrit form of accept the Sanskrit forms found in his 

text as the genuine local names of the period. 
This question deserves attention, because the popular language actually 
spoken in Kasmir in Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an Apabhramsa dialect derived from 
it, which has gradually developed into the modern Kasmiri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance T think that Kalhana’s local 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine designations of 
the localities, those originally given to them. My grounds for this 
belief are the following. 

We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and 
sole literary language of the country, not only in Kalliana’s own time 
but also in those earlier periods from which the records used by 
him may have dated. This official use of Sanskrit we know to have 
continued in Kasmir even into Muhammadan times. Ifc assures us at 
once that the vast majority of village and town names must from the 
beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examination of 
Kalhana’s local names will easily demonstrate, on the one hand that 
these names are of genuinely Sanskrit formation, and on the other, 
that their modern Kasmiri representatives are derived from them by a 
regular process of phonetic conversion. We look in vain among this 
class of old local names for any which would show a foreign, z.e., non- 
Aryan origin and might be suspected of having only subsequently been 
pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language c&k all official records for 
many centuries previous to Kalhana’s time, the Sanskrit names origin- 
ally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be preserved, 
in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradi- 
tion. And from such documents most of Kalhana’s notices of places 
were undoubtedly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chro- 
nicler, or his autiiority, had to fall back on the expedient of sanskriti- 
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zing in its stead the Apabhramsa or Kasmir! form, as well as he could. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
a metamorphosis. Thus we find the same local iiame spelt either 
Bkalenika or Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kalhana 
calls Ghoramulaka^ mferved, to hj Abhinanda, the author of the KMain- 
barikathaaax’a (first half of 9th century), as Qaummulaha*^ It is difiicjuit 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce 
in a Sanskritic garb original Apabhramsa names. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as we shall see 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mahatmyas of the numerous 
Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of Prakrit or Apa- 
bhram^a forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana. 

Even to the present day the local nomenclature of Kaimir, whether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, shows tlmoughout an uiimistakeably 
Sanskritic character. Tins is most clearly illustrated by the constant 
recurrence of such terms as -pur qt por (< pura), -mar (< matha), 
(< a4rama), -Uth {< ko^ta), -gam or gom{< grama), -hniidH 
(< kimdala), -wr (< vata), in village names; of -6w (< saras), 
-namhal (< nadvala), ndg (< naga) in names of lakes, marshes, etc. ; 
of -van (< vana), -ngr, (< na^a), -marg (< mathika), -gnl (< galika)* 
hrgr (< bhattaidka), -vath ( < patha) in designations of alpine localities] 
peaks, passes, etc. ; -hul (< kulya), -JcJian {< khani) in names of streams 
and canals. 

The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, 
is even in their modern phonetic form very often equally transparent.’ 
At an earlier stage of the language the Apabhramsa names must have 
approached the corresponding Sanskrit forms much more closely. 
The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit form could have 
then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We may 
hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana 
represent in most cases correctly the original local names, and in the 
remainder cannot differ much from them. 

23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 

Later Sanskrit continuing Kalbana\s work, 

Chronicles. furnish valuable supplements to the topogra- 

phical information contained in the latter. 

I Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239; viii. 2410. 
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These Clironicles are fclie Bajatarangiiil of Jonaraja who continued the 
narrative clown to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-^ahiclin and died over his 
work, A.D. 1459;^ the Jcdna-Bfajatarangiiil composed by Jonaraja’s 
pupil SVivara which deals in four Books with the period a.d. 1459-86 
and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the name 
BdjavaUpatoka by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil S'uka some 
years after the annexation of Ka^mir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.^ 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two works falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rule to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close -finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, a.d. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle. The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are there disposed of with a 
brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epochs Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied hy these later Chronicles have 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of the old topography 
of Kasmir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, are 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when 
compared with Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topox 
gi*aphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must he noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than about one-half of Kalhana’s work. For re- 
ferences to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
opportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topographical statements which 
we have noticed in Kalhana. 

It is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Kasmir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
shoi't interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar’s 
conquest, is marked also in the character and contents of these later 

I See S^rlv, i. 6. 

^ See B’oiirtli Chrou, 6. 

S Coinpare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. Prajyabhatta's composition ended with the year 
A.T). 1513-14 and the reign of Fabali Shah (verses 14-64). 

4 The narrative of the period 1149-1339 A.D. mis only 306 verso>4 in Jonaraja’s 
Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition). 

J. I. 6 
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CliroTiicles. Jonaraja was a scholar of considerable attainments, but 
apparently without any originality. He shows himself yet well- 
acquainted with the old local nomenclature of the Valley, though outside 
it he too commits himself to forms like Purusavtra (for Peshawar, recte 
Purnsapura), etc. 

S'eiyara is a slavish imitator of Kalb ana, not above reproducing 
whole verses of his predecessor. His text looks often more like a cento 
from the Rajatarahgiiil than an original composition. hTotwithstauding 
the thorough study of Kalhana's work wdiicli this kind of exploitation 
presupposes, we find Srivara more than once betraying ignorance of the 
old names for well-known Kasniir localities. Thus we have the name of 
the Mahasarit stream transformed into ilfnrq an evident adaptation of 
the modern Mar ; ^ Siddhapatha, tlie modern Sidau, represented as 
&iddhMesa;^ the Tirtha of Martanda regularly referred to by its inodeni 
name Bhavana (Bavan), etc.^ 

The work of Prajyabhatta and S'uka is inferior in composition 
even to S'rivara’s Chronicle, and by the increased number of modem 
local names proves its authors’ scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Kasmlr. Thus the ancient Kftyah'ama, the scone of Kalhana’s 
Buddhist legend, i. 131 figures repeatedly in their narrative as 
Kzcahama^ i,e., by its modern name Even the well-known 

Eajapuri is metamorphosed into Eajainra (!), a queer reproduction of 
the modern Bajaun,^ The old castle of Loliara reappears as Luhara^ an 
evident approach to the present Loh^rin,-^ the ancient site of Oahra- 
dJiara is turned into Cahradhara^ etcJ 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for 
official purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with the latter must have become gradually 
more and more restricted. In view of this decrease of tmditional 
knowledge we have to exercise some caution when utilizing the evidence 
of the later historical texts for the elucidation of the old topographical 
data. At the same time it is easy to realize that their help is often of 
considerable value when connecting links have to be traced between 
those earlier data and the facts of modern topography. 

i See SHv. i. 440 ; iii. 278 ; comp, note on Eajat iii. 339. 

a S'nv, iii. 354; iv. 203, 661. 

3 S'rlv, I 376 ; iii. 372. 

4 See Fourth Chron. 234, 240, 884; compare also note od JRc^at, i, 147, 

5 Fourth Chron. 542, $qq, 

8 II)., 134, 143, sqq. 
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24. It is convenient to refer here briefly to the Persian TMkhs 
of Kaimir which to some extent may be looked 
upon as continuing the works of Kalhana and 

his Pandit successors* Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance 
for the study of the old topography of the country. 

All these works give in their initial portion an account of the 
Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated from the Baja- 
tarangini. Yet the abstract so given is in each case very brief and 
chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana’s narrative. We thus look in vain in these abstracts for 
the naodern equivalents of those local names, the identification of which 
is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh 
of Haidar Malik Oadnra (2sad%),i which is the earliest work of this 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, 
compresses the narrative of Jayasimha’s X’eign, filling about two thousand 
verses in the Rajatarahgini, into two quarto pages. Of the localities 
mentioned in the original account of this reign nob a single one is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. 

The later works which all belong to the 18th or the present 
century, are still more reticent on the Hindu period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar Malik’s abstract. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which local names written in Persian characters are 
exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in the rarest cases some 
tangible result. 

25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasniir 
poets whose works have been preserved for us, 
have had the good sense to let us know some- 
thing about their own persons and homes. The topographical details 
which can be gleaned from these authoi'S, though comparatively few in 
number, are yet of distinct value. They enable us to check by independ- 
ent evidence Kalhana’s local nomenclature, and in some instances 
acquaint us with localities of which we 'find no notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmirian authors is the well- 
known polyhistor KsEMBJfORA. His works, composed in the second and 
third quarter of the llth centary, form important landmarks in various 
fields of Indian literature. Ksemendra seems to have felt a genuine 

1 Written A.H. 1027, i.e,, A.D. 1617, in the twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign. 
Haidar Malik takes his epithet Gaditra^ recta Tsad/^i\ from the Ka^mlr village of that 
name situated in the Nagum Pargana, some 10 miles south of S'rinagar, close to the 
village of Yah^tSr. 
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interest, rare euoiigb among Indian scholars, for tlio realities of his 
conntrj and the life aroniid him. He does not content hinivSclf witli 
informing ns of his family, the date of liis works and the ])]aces whore 
he wrote themd 

In the 8amayamntrM‘<, one of his most original poems, which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtezans, he gives atrioiig other 
stories an amusing account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, 
Kahkali, through the length and breadth of Kasmlr.^ The nunioroiis 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough be 
traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemondra’s poem 
we owe, e.g.^ the earliest mention of the Pir Pantsal Pass {Fanoala- 
dliUra) and its hospice {mat ha), ^ There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with pi’eference. Else- 
where we see the heroine smuggling herself as a Buddhist nim into the 
ancient Yihara of Krtyairamai etc.^ 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet 
Bilhana. He left his native land early in the reign of King Kalasa 
(1063-89 A.B.), and after long wanderings became famous as the court 
poet of the Oalukya king Ti'ibhuvanamalla Parmadi in the Dekhaii. 
In the last canto of his hisiorical poem, the VikramdhkadevacaTita^ 
Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this account is laud- 
ably exact in its local details.^ In another passage the poet describes 
to us his rural home and its suiTOiindiiigs at the village of Klionamtt^saf 
south-east of STinagar. His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.^ 

1 Gotnpare the coloplions of the various works ftrat discovered and noticed by 
Prof. Buhleh, B-eport, pp. 45 sqq. and Appendix. 

5 This humorous peregrination fills the ii. Samaya of tlie work ; see K&mjamBa 
edition, pp. 6-16. The abundance of curious local details makes a commentated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the risky natnre 
of part of its contents. A personal knowledge of Kasmir would certainly be 
required for the task. 

3 See Samayafn, ii. 90 sgg. The matlia on the pass corresponds to the present 
*Ali{2h(7d Sarai, a short distance below the top of the pass on the Kasniir side 
see below, § 44. 

^ Bumaxjmn. ii. 61 sgg. 

6 Prof. Buhuer to whom we owe the discovery of Bilhana’a chief work, has 
given in his Introduction an admirable analysis of the contents of Sarga xviii. as 
illustrating the poet’s biography. For his description of conknnporary S'rinagara, 
see pp. 7 sqq. 

^ See Vikmm. xviii. 70 (xqq, Frol Biihler during his Kashmir tour, 1875, had 
the satisfaction of visiting the poet’s native place, the present village of Khunamoh, 
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Similar in cliaracter though less ample in detail, is the description 
of Kasmir and its capital Pravarapura which Madklia, Kalhana’s 
contemporaiy, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kavya ^nlcantJiacaritfiJ- 
Hero we hare the advantages of a conimeiitary written by Jonaraja, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local interest. 

26. To complete our review of those Kasmiriaii texts of topo- 

_ , , graphical interest which may be distinguished 

The Isokapraka^a. i • 

as secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 

glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendm's Lohapra- 

hdsa. Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts 

from this text,^ I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 

in tlie notes on the Rajatarangini.® The work represents a strange 

mixture of the usual Kosa and a practical handbook dealing with various 

topics of administration and private life in Kasmir; 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra, But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it lias undergone considerable alterations and additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian ‘ Karkuns * 
long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the official language 
of the country. 

The Lokaprakasa supplies us with the earliest list of Ka4mlr 
Parganas. It gives besides the names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, ‘ Hundis/ contracts, official reports, and the like 
which form the bulk of Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibiij local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule.^ 

He conld tins verify on the spot every point of the description which Bilhana gives 
of that “coquettish embeUishment of the bosom of Mount Himalaya j'' see Eepo7% 
pp. 4 sqq, 

1 See S^r^hanthac. iii. 10-24, 68 sqq. 

2 See Zu Ksemendra' B Lo/capralcd^a, in Indische 8tudie7h, xviii. pp. 2S0-412. 

S See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Kasmir monetary system, § 10. 

^ Compare, e.pr., in Prakasa ii, Jainanagara^ founded by Zainu-l-‘abldm (see 
Jonar, 1153) j Aldhhadmapiira (-SHv. iv. 318), etc. 
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SECrroK VI.— The Nieamata and MiHiTMTAS. 


The Nilamata- 
puraija. 


27. We have already above drawa atfceatioa to the fact that 
Ka^mlr has since early times been pre-emi- 
nently a country of holy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of 
ancient local worship have always played an important part in the 
historical topography of the Yalley and the adjacent mountain regions. 
It is hence no small advantage that there are abundant materials at 
our disposal for the special study of this Topogra^Ma sacra of Kaimir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirtlias, 
is the Ntlamatapiirana. This work which Kalhana used as one of his 
sources,^ claims to give the sacred legends regarding tlie origin of the 
country and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Ka^mir 
Nagas, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it.® 

It is unnecessary to refer here to the legends which are related at the 
commencement of woi'k, and to ^ the rites pi'oclaimed by Nila ’ which 
together with the foxmier occupy about two-thirds of the extant text.^ 
These parts have been fully discussed by Prof, .Biihler in his lucid 
analysis of the Nilamata.'^ The remaining portions, however, deserve 
here special notice as forming,-— to use Prof. Buhler’s words — ^^a real 
mine of information, regarding the sacred places o£ Kasinir and their 
legends.” 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or 
sacred springs of Kasmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahapadma lake, the present Volur, 
which is supposed to occupy the place of the submerged city of Ga^idra- 
ptira (vv. 976-1008).^ The Parana then proceeds to an enumeration 
of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Shiva’s worship (vv. 
1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhuieharamahatmya, of the legends connected with the sacred lakes 
and sites on Mount Haramukuta (vv. 1049-1148).® Of a similar 
Maliatmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tmtha, the present Kotlier,'?' 
only a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68), The list of 


1 Bee Rdjai. i. 14i. 

2 Compare Bdjat. i. 178-184. 

5 miarnata, vv. 1-366, contain the legends, v. 367-899 fclie rites above referred to. 
^ See Re>poH, pp 38 sgg. 

6 Compare below, § 74, and Re;portt p. 10, 

8 Compare below, § 67, and MjaU notes i, 36, 107, 113. 

1 See below, § 113, and Rd;faU u 32 note* 
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Yisna-Tirthas wliicli succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively 
short, as indeed the position of this god is a secondary one in the 
popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Samgamas or river-confluences, 
Nagas and lakes (vv. 1249-78) we are treated to a somewhat more 
detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 127J-1371). 
This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here to describe 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with 
them such localities as are visited on the same pilgrimage. It is thus 
possible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Kilanaga 
(Yernag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the 
Yitasta and its affluents down to the gorge of Yarahamula. A short 
VitastamaJiatmya, describing the origin and miraculous powers of this 
the holiest of Kasmir rivers (vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of 
Kilamata, such as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition owing to numer- 
ous lacunae and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Biihler held 
that the Mlamata in its present form could not be older than the 6th 
or 7th century of our era.^ It appears to me by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the whole, however, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms used by Kalhana. The 
diflerence in this respect between the Kilamata and the Mahatmyas, in 
their extant recensions, is very marked and helps to prove the compax’a- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other hand it deserves 
to be noted that without the more systematic and detailed accounts of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the identification of 
many of the sacred places referred to in the Mlamata would probably 
bave been impossible. 

The fact of all extant copies of the wmrk showing practically 
the same defective text, seems to indicate that the changes and 
additions to which I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to the date of 
our oldest MS. we could, after the analogy of other instances, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, i.e. ‘ cooked,’ text. The ojDeration here 
suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago by the late 
Pandit Sabibram. Beceiving the orders of Maharaja Banbir Singh to 

1 Compare Ee^port, p, 40. The oldest and best MS. of the NiJamata which I 
was able to secure and collate, is dated in the Laukika year 81. This date J udging 
from the appearance of the MS. probably, corresponds to a.d, 1705-6. 
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The Haraearita- 
cintamani. 


prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘‘revivsed' the work with 
scant respect for its sacred character by filling up the lacunas expanding 
obscure passages, removing ungrammatical forms, eto.^ Fortunately 
Prof. Biililer reached Kasmir early enough to learn tlie origin of this 
* cooked ’ text, and to give due warning as to its i-rne cliaractor. 

The Nihimata seems thus to have escaped in recent times that 
process of continual adaptation which, as we shall see, must he assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Mahatmyas. The reason probably 
is that it could never have been used, like the latter, as a practical 
pilgrimvS^ manual and itinerary by the Puroliitas of the various Tirthas. 
28. Among the texts dealing specially with the vsacred sites of 

the 'Haracaritacintamaid can be placed, 
perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the 
Mahatmyas, an anonymons composition, claiming recognition in the 
wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns as its author the poet 
Jayadnitha^ of the Kasmiriau family of the Rajanakas, and a brother of 
Jfiyaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha’s 
Tautrdlokavweka, a S'aiva treatise, shows that Jay ad rath a must liav'c lived 
about the end of the 12th or beginning of the 13tli century/^ 

His work which is written in a simple Kavya stylo, relates in 
thirty-two Cantos as many legends concerning S'iva and liis various 
Avataras.^ Eight of these legends are localized at well-known Ka4- 
mirian Tirthas. They give the author ample opportunity of mentioning 
other sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected with the 
former.^ 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 
the legends regarding some of the most popular of Ka^mirian Tirthas 
had assumed in the time immediately following Kalhana. The local 
names as recorded by Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the 
Rajatarahgini.® They prove clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana 
must have been those generally current in the Sanskrit usage of tlic 
period. For the interpretation of Nilamata’s biuef notices the Hara- 


i See Rep07% pp. 33, 38. 

8 Compare Buhler, Reportj pp. 61, 81, oliii. 

3 The Earacaritacintmmni has recently been printed as No. 61 of the Kdvyamdid 
Series, Bombay, (1897), chiefly from the text as contained in my MS, No. 206. 

4* The cantos containing these legends are i. Jvulalihgavatura, iv. Naiidirudra- 
vatara, vii. Cakrapraduna ; x.-xiv. Yijayesvara-, Fifigalesvara-, Vitasta-, Svayambha- 
natha-, Kapatesvara Avataras. 

6 An index of the Kasmir local names in the Haraoarifcnchitjlmani, with explan- 
atory notes, lias been prepared under my supeiwisioti by F, Covind Kaid and printed 
as an Appendix to the K^vyamalii edition. 
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caritaciiitamani is of great value. Its plain and aiitlientic narrative 
enables us often to trace the numei’ons modifications wliicli the yarioixs 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected with 
them have undergone in the extant Mahatmjas. 

29- Reference has already been made above to the nutnerous texts 
known as Mahiitmyas which we possess of 
The Mahatrayas. more important Tirthas of Kasmir, 

They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Paranas or 
Puranio collections (Samhitas),^ Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S'aradtoahatmya in Note I?, on Rajat. i. 37, 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually 
treated in the average texts of this class. 

Prof, Biililer was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmyas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kasmir. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he acquired during his tour in Kai^mir, 
there are sixteen distinct texts of this kind. ^ My own search in this 
direction, facilitated by successive visits to the various Tirthas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahatmya 
texts. The list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note, 2 may be considered faixdy to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mahatmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitaskhiiahatmya with its fifteen hundi’ed S'lokas, we have legendaries 
of more modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
Equally marked differences in the matter of age become apparent on 
closer examination. 

Unmistakeable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so 
characterized, the Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Haramukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, I^esvara 
(Isobar), ai’e particularly conspicuous. The indications here referred to 
are furnished chiefiy by the local names which in their very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be illustrated by a 

1 Most of the Kasmir Maliafcmy as allege to be portions of the BhrngUasaThhita, 
Others claim special authority by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Yaraha and Bhavi?yat Purarias. 

^ See Bepori, pp. iv, sqq. Nos. 48, 51, 52, 55, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100 there quoted 
as separate texts are only chapters of the Amarandthamdhdtinya^ 

3 See Supplementary Note A A, 

J. I. 7 ■ ■ ' . • 
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brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
VifasfamaJiotmya. 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas alon^ the 
course of the holy river and is designated as a portion of the Bhrngtsa- 
samhita. Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilan^a introduced to us by the name of Virmiaga (i. 58; ii, 33). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Eajatarangini or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern name of 
the village VSrnag near which this fine spring is situated.^ The 
ancient site of Jayavana^ mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, the pre- 
sent Zevan, is metamorphosed into Yavanz (vi. 4).^ The village of 
Pan dre than which derives its name from PuramdMsthana,^ ‘the old 
capital,’ and bears the latter designation even in S'rivara’s Chronicle, 
figures as FMadrstiJca (!), xii. 24. That Maksihasvmnin (May^sum) ^ 
and the Mdhasarit (Mar) ^ appear as M^yaslma and M^r?, can after this 
specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 
this text which claims to be revealed by S^iva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of Shdd^pur, at the confluence of the Titasta and Sind, 
by the name of Sdraddpura, Shdd^pur^ an abbreviation for Shahdhuditn- 
pur, was, as Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, founded only in the J4th 
century by Sultan Shahabu-d-din.^ Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography here displayed are many other references to loca- 
lities, e.g,, the mention of the modern garden Shdlimdv, a creation of 
the Mughals (S'alamara), xxi. 39 ; of the ancient BLuskapura as Usah- 
Icarana^ (for Uskur !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names 
are explained by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite iu the style of the old niddnakathas. 

Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other 
popular Mahatmyas, though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
we find in the Karamukutagangdmdhdtmya the name of the sacred 
mountain itself transformed from Haramukuta into Hao'amuhha (the 

1 The name Vernag is probably derived from the name of the Pargana Ver, men- 
tioned by Abu-1-Fazl, ii, p. 370. 

^ See below, § 106. 

8 See Edjat. iii. 99 note and below, § 89 ; also S'nv. iv, 290. 

^ See Bajat. iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 

8 Compare Bajat. iii. 339>-349 note and below, § 66. 

6 See Jonar. 409. A popular etymology accepted in good faith by more than 
one European writer, sees in §hadlpur the * village of the marriage/ soil, between 
the Yitasta and Sind Rivers ! 

7 Compare Edjat, i. 168 note and below, § 124. 
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present Haramukh),! the ancient site of BJiuiesmra (Bntli*ser) so well- 
known to the Rajataranginl and all old texts, turned into Bodhesvara^ 
etc. In the Amarandthamdhcltmya of which there is a comparatively 
old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to as the 

Sanskrit name of Pandrgthan, to Suiramandga (for Ks. SihsmmnUg) 
as the name of the lake where the Naga 8usram$ of the old legend 
took np his abode,® and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
perverted in other Mahatmyas will have to be mentioned passim in 
our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those jnst 
mentioned, there are others which on the whole show close conformity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names.^ 
And even !in the Mahatmyas which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, there is often abundant 
evidence of the use of earlier materials and traditions.^ It will be 
easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on examining the peculiar conditions under which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahatmyas are in the first place hand-books for the 
Purohitas of the particular Tirthas who have 
Origin purpose privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 

of Mahatmyas. They serve the priests as chief authorities for 
the claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtha, 
and for the rewards they promise for its visit. They are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey. It is usual for the 
Purohitas to recite the Mahatraya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents are 
expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. 

1 See below, § 57. The at the end of the modem name is due to a phonetic 
law of Kasmiri which requires the aspiration of every dual tenuis? see X A. S. H., 
1897, p. 183. 

a Compare Eajat i. 267 note. The modern Ks. form 8usramnag is the regular 
phonetic deiuvative of SuSravandga by which name the lake is designated in the 
Hilamata, Haracaritacintamani, etc. 

S Among such the Mahafcmya collection known as the Shrmvatdra (No. 213 
in mj list of MSS.), the MdrtafidamdMtmya (No. 219), the Yijayeharamdhdtmya 
(No. 220), may be particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to the local Purohitas, more recent and inferior texts having taken their place. 

4* Thus the Mahatmya of the present iMar (XTeavam ; see Rajat. ii. 1 34) 
shows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha IsaviMra (a garbled 
reproduction of Is^bror < Isesvara), and by similar blunders, Yet it knows correctly 
the sacred spring of S'atadMrd already mentioned by K^emendra. 
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As but very few ot the priests have enough kiiowledgc ot Sanskrit 
to follow the text intelligently, these translations are more or less 
3 earned by heart. Often as my Tuaniiscripts show, interlinear Kasmiri 
glosses are resorted to in order to assist the x^eader’s memory. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as thdn^pat^ ( Ski\ stJiana-- 
pati), ai^e as a I'lile quite as ignorant and grasping as their confreres, 
tho Pujaris, Bhojkis, etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly 
in very low estimation by the rest of the Brahman commnnity. That 
their condition was more oi* less the same in earlier times too, though 
their inftuence and numbers may have been greater, can be safely con- 
cluded from moi^e than one ix’onical allusion of Kalhana.^ These are 
the people to whose keeping the Mahatmya texts have alwa^^’s been 
entrusted. Their peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most 
of the curious changes which the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is the evidence of conci’ete 
cases to show that not only the route of pilgrimage, bub the very site of 
a Tirfclia has sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. 
In pi’oof of this it will suffice to x^efer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfei’s that have taken place in the case of the ancient 
Tirthas of Bhedd and &dradd.^ Minor modifications must naturally have 
been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal Tlrtlia is regularly 
coupled -with bathings, S'raddhas aiid other sacrificial functions at a 
scries of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of 
worship must from the beginning have depended on local considerations. 
As these changed in the coui’se of time, variations in the pilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these succes- 
sive changes was a task which devolved upon the local Piirohitas. The 
texts we have discussed above bear, in fact, only too manifestly the traces 
of their handiwork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and litei’ary culture 
are likely to have been always as foreign to this class of men as 
they are at present. When it became necessary for them to iiiti’odnce 
the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya there was 
every risk of these names being shown not in their genuine old foiuns, 
but in hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. This 
risk naturally increased when Sanskiut ceased to be the official 
language of Kasmir, and the knowledge of the old local names was 
gradually lost even among those maintaining scholarly traditions in tho 
country. 

{ Compare Rajat. ii. 132 note and v. 405 sqq.t vil 13 sqq,; viVu 709, 900 sqq., 930. 

» Conipiiro Notes A (Eajafc. i. 35) audB (Eajafe. i. 37). 
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31. AnofcJier potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation 
of the local nomenclature of the Alahatmjas. 
Popular etymology j mean ‘ populai’ etymology.’ We have already 

M^hato^as ^ referred to the tendency displayed thronghout 

these tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes. For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the tlian^>pgPs invariably 
are, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 
they were based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.^., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagahgamahatmya to snbstitude the name Karanka- 
nadl for the old Kanahavdhmi. By the latter name the stream coming 
from the Haramuknta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Bajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kank^iiai, the 
modern derivative of this old name, into Kaninhanadt, * the skeleton- 
stream,’ the compiler of the Mahatmya gets an occasion to treat his 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Garuda had 
dropped at its Samgama with the Sindliu the skeleton (karanka) of 
tlte Rsi Dadhici which Indra before bad used as his weapon, etc.^ 
This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other 
old text. But, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kaimlri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest connection between Karanka and his familiar 
A:® ‘ skeleton.’ « 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology ’ has been noticed 
in the analysis of the S'aradamahatmya as contained in my Note B 
(i. 37). There the name of the vill 2 i.ge Drang is reproduced as 

Sumrnardhdngaka and explained by a legend, how the Muni S'andilya 
had at that spot half his body (ardhdngaka) turned into gold (stivarnn), 
etc. In i*eality the village name is derived from the old term Dranga, 
‘ watch-station,’ by which the place is mentioned by Kalhana.® The 
distinguishing prefix meaning ‘ gold ’ in Kasmirl, was given to it, 

because it lay on the route to the old gold- washing settlements in the 
Kisaiigahga Yalley.^ 


1 The story is spun out at great length in Patala iii. of the Haramukuiagcmgi- 
maJuUmya, MS. No. 221. 

^ See viii. 2507, 2702. 

S For other examples of local names in Mahatrayas metamorphosed for the 
above reason, compare my notes Eajat. vi. 377 (BMmadv^pa in the Martandamab., for 
Bum% 2 u}; i. 267 {Sh^andya in the Amaresvaramab., for the older S^tsrammidga, recta 
Busravondga) 5 Note C, i. 121 (Jye§thesvara^ the preseat Jyether, turned into a site 
of Jyestha), etc. 
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It would be easy to multiply examples showing the strange vicissi- 
tudes to which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the 
local Purohita. But the explanations already given will suffice to prove 
that the topographical data found inMahatmyas can only tlmn be used 
safely when they are critically sifted and supported by our more reliable 
sources, ■ 

A critical examination of these data is, hov^ever, much impeded 
by the difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular 
Mahatmyas and their component portions.^ Even in the case of ap- 
parently old texts modern additions and changes may be suspected, 
while again the most recent concoctions may preserve fragments of 
genuine tradition.^ In view of these considerations I have not thought 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas 
as found in the Mahatmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimage 
sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

I The difficulty here indicated is increased by the fact that no really old 
manuscripts of Mahatmyas seem to be preserved in Kasrnir. MSS. written on 
birch-bark, i.e,^ earlier than the 17th century, are quite unknown at present. Of the 
numerous paper MSS. I have examiued, none seem to me older tlian two cen- 
turies at the utmost. It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to the 
rough usage to which Mahatmya MSS. are exposed when carried about on the 
pilgrimage tours. 

^ I am glad that chance gave me an opportunity of gaining some personal ex- 
perience of the manner in which Mahatmyas are occasionally produced. Some ten 
years ago the Purohitas or Bachbattas of the Gaii^-patyar quarter in S'rinagar reco- 
vered an ancient Lingra from a Mosque and began to erect a small shrine for it near 
the river Ghat of Mal^yar. Guided by a local tradition which, as far as I can Judge, 
may be genuine, they believed this to have been the site of the shrine of S'iva 
Vardhamdne^a mentioned already in the Rajatarahgim (see note ii. 123). The bihga 
was re- consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891, when examining old sites in this part of the city, I also visited the 
temple of Vardhamanesa then under construction. The interest I showed in the 
old Lihga and in the tradition regarding it, coupled with an appropriate Daksina, 
soon secured me the confidence of the head-Purohita of the little shrine, * Pandit ' 
T.R., a man more intelligent than the average of his fraternity, wag not slow to 
confess to me that the Mahatmya of the Tirtha in spe was as yet under preparation. 
Some weeks later when in camp near S'rinagnr, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamanesa^s shrine. He brought me the draft of the new Mahatmya 
and asked my assistance in revising it. 

I found it to consist chiefly of extracts from the Vitastamuhatmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardhamanesa and the neighbouring Tirthas within the city had been 
suifcably amplified with laudatory verses in the usual Mahatmya stylo culled from 
other texts. The vested interests of other local shrines had received duo recogni- 
tion by being included in the Ydtrd of Vardhamanesa. I did what I could to indicate 
the genuine names of these localities. This quasi-antiqunrian oo-oporation does 
not seem to have detracted from the popularity of the new Mahatmya among the 
Bachbattas of Ganftpatyar, 
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32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for tlie Topogra- 
. _ pliia sacra of Ka^mlr we must allow a con- 

Abii-K a!|^^acoouiit gpiQ^o^^s place to a Muhammadan writer. It 

is Abu-l-Fazl, the minister of Akbar, who in 
the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari dealing with the ‘Sarkar of Kashmir' 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy places in the 
Valley.^ Abu-l-Fazl’s detailed description of Kasmir is valuable in 
many respects to the historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
author for having like his great master ‘‘ caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Yalley " (Bennell). 

Abu-1-Kazl tells us that the w'hole country is regarded as holy 
ground by the Hindu sages." He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘ snakes,’ i.e., the Nagas, “ of whom wonderful stories are 
told." He then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘ les meiweilles ’ of the country. 

This account of Abu-1- Fazl represents for us an authentic survey 
of all the Kasmirian Tirthas that were well-knowu and popular at the 
end of the 16th century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modern 
tradition. It helps us to check the data of the Mahatrnyas in many 
particulars of topographical interest. Abu-l-Fazl’s notes have enabled 
me to trace in more than oue instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten.* It cannot be doubted that Abu-l-Fazl’s list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so frequently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstract of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


1 Yol. i. pp. 564-670 in Prof. Blochmann’s edition of the Am4 Ahharz ; vol. ii. 
pp. 354-366 in the Bibliotheca Indica translation of the work (Col. H. S. Jarrett), 
A-bn-l-Fazl’s account of Kasmir would well deserve a fuller commentary than the 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was able to give. 
The account of Mirza Haidar (in the Tarlkh-i Rashid! j and Bernier’s notes could 
conveniently be discussed on the same occasion. 

2 Compare my notes on Bhedagiri (i. 35), the S'draddtirtha {i, 37), the 
Tahsahandga (i, 220) ; also supplementary note to i- 107. 
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Section YIL— Local tradition. 


Local tradition of 
the learned. 


33. It now remains for us only to indicate briefly wliat lielp 
surviving tradition oftei's for the study of 
the ancient topography of Kasixiir. The tradi- 
tion with which we are here concerned, presents 
itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the ‘ learned/ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or less in connec- 
tion with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept up equally among 
literate and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Ka^mlr learned tradition of tlie 
former type there must again be distinguished the few Pai?.dit families 
of S'rinagar in which the serious study of Sanskrit S^astras has been 
maintained, and the great host of ^ Bachbattas.’ With the latter class 
we have already become partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the Mahatmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class' literary activity. 

The Purohitas' knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and their * reading ’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts 
learnedby heart without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely 
expect them to have preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
historically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred sites, pilgrimage 
routes and the like which form as it were, their own particular profes- 
sional domaiTis, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet 
even in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, 
often of a very modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require 
under all circumstances to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Leazmed' tradition as represented by the S'rinagar Pandits 
of modern times, is best giiaged by an ex- 
amination of what the late Pandit SIhibram 
( t 1872) has specially recorded on the sub- 
ject of ancient sites. 

P. Sahibrto who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations, had been commissioned by 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh to pi'epare a descriptive survey of all 
ancient Tirfchas of Ka^mir. Por this purpose a staff of Pandits was 
placed at his disposal whose business it was to collect the necessary 


Sahibram’s Tirtha- 
samgraha. 
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materials ill tlie various parts o! tlie country. The large work wliicli 
was to he prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions A 
But some time he lore his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kasmimtirthasamgraha^ and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of tins 
Tirthasamgraha is the one contained in Ho. 61 of Prof. Biihler’s col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

Tiiis little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
cal order of Parganas. It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worship. The 
i^eferences to many obscure little shrines, Hagas, etc,, show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sahib^am^s assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Kasmir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of the old topography of the 
Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning the territorial division in which it is situated, as well as the 
nearest village or other well-known locality. It was undoubtedly the 
leaimed authoi^’s desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forms 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthless as those already mentioned in connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked 
upon as the best representative of modern Ka^mirian scholarship,^ it is 
only Just to illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine forms of which 
can be easily ascertained from the Bajatarahgini. The lake of the 
Haga Siisravas,^ the present Susram is named Susramanaga in one 

i The papers acquired by me refer to some of the north-eastern Parg/mas 
and contain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of the various Nagas, Lihgas, etc., the 
miraoulous stories relating to them, together with the devotional texts which are 
supposed to be used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. The whole forms a large-sized folio. The critical value of these records 
is very alight. 

S See Prof, Buhler’s Report, pp. 4, 38. 

8 See Bdjaf, i. 267 note, and below, ,§ 59, 

J. 1. 8 
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recension and Susu>7inci7iagci (/) in tlie otlier* Tli© old Parganas of 
Eolacla, Lauldlia, Khihjdsmma are turned on accoiint of their modern 
names Vnlar, Lslau, into the * Ra?tras’ of Volara, Lalava, 

KhoyaJiama, Ban^lial, the old figures as BMnuMa ; Khrnv, 

the ancient Kliadmi? known carreotly even to so late a text as the 
Lolcaprakasa, as KJimva* The well-known Khonainn?a (Klmn^-moli) 
appears as KsupiamosagTama (I) The name of the ancient village Jaya- 
which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the Maliatmyas, is 
metamorphosed into Jwana; Banyil, the old Hirajiyapura'f^ is with a 
flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of king Eanaditya (!). 

Even the sacred Tirfcha of Tulmmlya (Tiil^mul) does not escape a 
renaming as though in this case the local Mahatmya, with 

its TulamuJa^ keeps close enough to the old nanie.^ After this, village 
names like Uskara, Eamasrama, Klcahdsrama^ as designations of the 
old Riiska^ibra^ Bdimisa, Ertydh'ama can scarcely surprise us,® The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Tirfchas) mentioned by Pandife Sahibram 
amounts to nearly three hundred. But scarcely two dozens of the 
names given for them are in accord wdth our old authorities. 

Pandit Sahibram was one of the few modern Kiismirian scholars 
who have seriously occupied themselves with the Rajatarangim and the 
later Chronicles. This is shown by the elaborate abstracts he had 
prepared of these works.'^' Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient 
topography as displayed in his Tirthasaihgraha, must appeal* all the 
more striking. Yet in reality it is easily enough accounted for. 

What knowledge leaimed tradition in Kasmxr has retained of 
ancient sites as distinct from Tiidhas and the like, is conflned to a 
few prominent localities which, for one reason or the other, were of 
special interest to the Pandits, Thus the ca^pital Pravarapur a- Srinagar a 
with several of its quarters, Vijayeimra, Sny-yapura^ Yardhanmla^ 
Padmapiira^ and some other places of importance in the Valley have 
continued to be known by their ancient names. This w^as probably 
because these names never ceased to be employed in colophons of vSans- 
krit manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar records. In the case of a 

i See note viii. 1665, and below, § 41. 

See note viii. 733; also § 105 below. 

S Compare note vii. 607, and § 106 below. 

4 See note i. 287, and § 104 below. 

® Compare note iv. 638, 

^ See notes i. 168 ; ii. 55 ; i, 147, 

These abstracts, called BdjaiamnginJsamgraha, were acquired by Prof. Buhler ; 
see Nos. 176-8 of the Poona holieotion. It deserves to be noted that in them no 
attempt whatever is made, to explain points of topograpliioal interest. 
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few other localities again like Jayapttra, Damodam\s Udar, GahradJiara ^ 
there were well-kuown popular legends which plainly indicated their 
identity with sites mentioned in the R-ajatarangini. But for the great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that 
all genuine knowledge of their identity and earlier'* history has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Pandits’ tradition. 

Rothing hut systematic enquiry on the' lines of modern historical 
research could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost* 
But such an enquiry could not he expected either from P. Sahibi*ani 
or any other indigenous scholar uninfluenced by Western critical 
methods. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far 
more tenacious than the tradition of the 
Populai^loeal tradi- learned. I have often derived from it valuable 

aid ill my local seai’ch for particular sites. My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample opportunity to couvince myself 
that when collected with caution and critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topographical infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the 
sites of Lohara,^ Hastivanja^ Kramavarta,^ Jayapura,"^ SkmidabJiavana^^ 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which. 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking 
examples may he mentioned here the legends concerning Damodara’s 
UdaTj^ the burned city of King Nara^ the temple of Pravaresa.^ 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local ti*adition in Kasmir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for the country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than a comparison 
■with the territories of ancient Gandhara and Udyana, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected -with them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many and great ethnic changes which 

1 See Rajat. Note S (iy, 177), § 15. 

^ See Eajat. note i. 303, and L A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 379 sq* 

8 Compare Kote D (hi. 227) ; J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp* 38 it also below, § 43. 

^ See note iv. 606 sqq., and below, § 122. 

6 See Note A:(vi. 137). 

6 See note i. 156; below, § 119. 

7 See note i. 203 ; below, § 108. 

8 See note hi, 350; below, § 96. 
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have passed over the land. Kasmir, fortunately for antiquarian research, 
throiiglioLit its known history lias escaped such groat couvalsions and 
the breaks of tradition tisnally connected with them. 

The influence of tlie geographical position of Knsniir can be traced 
here also in another direction. Mountainous surroundings and conse- 
quent isolation tend everywhere in aljiine countries to develop atid 
foster conservative habits of life and thought. We find these habits 
most strongly marked in the population of the valley, and may safely 
ascribe to them a great share in the preservation of local traditions. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — Position and configuration of KasmIr Valley, 


36. 

The name KaiSmIra, 


Nature itself when creatiog the great Valley of Ka^mir and 
its enclosing wall of monntains, seems to have 
assured to this territory not only a distinct 
geographical character but also a historical existence of marked indivi- 
duality. , We see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined 
and constant use of the name which the territory has borne from the 
earliest accessible period. 

This name, KasmIr a in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as 
the sole designation of the country throughout its kno^yn history. It 
has uniformly been applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. 
W e -can trace back its continued use through an unbroken chain of 
documents for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name itself 
undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet notwithstanding this long history 
the current form of the name down to the present day has changed but 
slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kahnira still lives as KasmIr (in Persian spelling 
Kashmir) all through India and wherever to the West the fame of the 
Valley has spread- In the language of the inhabitants themselves the 
name is now pronounced as Kasir,^ This form is the direct phonetic 
derivative of KasmIr, with regular loss of the final vowel and assimila- 

i The adjective Ka'iur ^Kasmirian.^ corresponds to Skr. Kdsmrm. The u of the 
last syllable is probably due to the v of an intermediate form Kasvma; see below. 
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tion of m to tlie preceding sibilant. With reference to a plionetic rule, 
prevalent tlirougli all Iiido-Aryan Yernaciilai'S, wbicli favours tbe cliange 
of medial >Skr. m into we are led to assume an intermediate Prakrit 
form ^ Jiasw[a]. In support of tliis we may point to tbe striking 
analogy of the Kasmir local name Sangas wMch, as sbown in my note on 
Eajat. i. 100, goes back tbrougb an older recorded foiin to 

Smangasa^ Samangasa of tbe Cbroniole. It lias already beea. 
sbown above that we liave to recognize in this '^Kasmra tbe original 
Prakrit form wbicb Ptolemy’s Kao-Trctpa, KacrTretpta (pronounced Kasplra, 
Kaspiria) are intended to transcribe.^ 

Linguistic science can furnisb no clue to tbe origin of tbe name 
Kasmtm, nor even analyze its formation.® 

Etymo^gies of however, lias not saved the name 

XjiC^XOLw^ 

from being subjected to various etymological 
guesses wbicb for curiosity’s sake may receive here a passing notice. 
It must be held to tbe credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors that their 
extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than tbe Emperor Babar opens the list. 
His suggestion was that the name may be derived from the bill-tribe 
‘j£as’ living in tbe neighbourhood of Kasmir.'^ We easily recognize 
here tbe reference to the KM^as of the lower bills. Their name, 
however, in its true form has, of course, no connection with Kasmir, 
Another etymology, first traceable in tbe Haidar Malik’s Cbronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,^ derives tbe first part 
of tbe name from ‘ i.e,, Ka^yapa, and the second eitbei* fi'om 

1 Compare Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z* M. G., 1. p. 16. 

^ See above, § 5. 

8 I£ the Unadisufcra, 472, Kakr mut ca is to be applied to the word Kam-ha^ the 
latter would have to be dissolved into Jcakm4ra accordiag to the traditional gram- 
matical system, 

4 gee Memoirs of Babers transh ly Zeydeiv mid Brslcine, p. 313. A Persian MS. : 
of the text adds that mtr signifies mountain. Erskxne, Introduction^ p. xxvii., im- 
proves upon this etymology by extending it to Kashgar, the Casia rogio and 
Casii Montes of Ptolemy. Ritter, Brdhiinde, ii. p. 1127, from whom I take this 
reference, not unjustly queries why the learned editor should have stopped short of 
the Caspium mare and other equally manifest affinities. 

Babar’s conjecture figures still seriously in a note of the latest translation of 
the Ain-i Akbari, ii. p. 381. 

Regarding the name and habitation of the KliamSj compare Rdjnt. I 317 note. 

6 It was first introduced to the European reader by Tieffenthaler’s extract 
from Haidar Malik’s Chronicia compare Description historique et g^ograpliique de 
V Indop ed. Bernouilli (1786), i. p. 79 (also p. 89 as to source). Compare also Wilson, 
Essay, p. 94, for a similar note from the Wdqi^dt>i Kasmir of Muhammad *Azim ; hero 
is a clerical error for 
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KA mar^ A<?., Skr. matJia ‘ kaTbitation/ or a word mzr^ supposed to mean 
® moimtaiii.* ^ 

It was, perhaps, a belief that this whimsical etymology represented 
some local tradition, which induced even so great a scholar as Burnouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasmira as ^ Kasya^amzm^ i,e., 
* the sea of Kasyapa/ ^ There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the authority of a great name 
found its way also into numerous works of a more general character.^ 

37. Just as the name Kasmir has practically I'emained unchanged 
through the course of so many centuries, so 
Ext^t^m^osition territorial extent of the country 

which it designated. This has always been 
confined to the great valley drained hy the headwaters of the Yitasta 
and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it. 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no diJOaiculty in tracing them through all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ou-khiig and Alberuni’s accounts, as we have seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kasmir of Kasmirian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmir does 
not come within the scope of this paper. INor is it needed since there is 
an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of the 
geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account 
I may refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew’s work and to the 
graphic chapter which Mr. LAVv'REiTCE devotes to the description of the 
Valley.*^ Ifc will, however, be nseful to allude here briefly to some of 
the characteristic features in the configuration of the country which 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography. 

Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its geographical position a distinct and in some respects 

i The ICs. word tna7' < Skr. matlia^ is in common use in the country as the 
designation o£ Sarais, shelter-huts on passes, etc. Mzr might have been connected by 
Haidar Malik’s Pandit informants with the name of Mount Meru or with mFra, 
meaning according to a Kosa parvataiJcadesai see B. E,, s. v. 

S Compare his note in HuaiBOLDT, L'Asie centmle^ i. p. 92. 

S See, e.g., Lassex, Ind, Alt., i. p. 64 note; McCrindle, Ancienf India as des- 
cribed hij Ptolemy, p. 108 ; V. J)E St. Maetidi, Mem. de I* Acad, des Inscript., iSav. 
P^trang., v., ii. p. 83 ; Kiepeet, Alte OeograpMe, 1878, p, 36. 

See F. Drew, The Jmnmoo and Kaslmfr Territories, 1875, Chapters viii -x,; 
W. Lawrence, The Valley of Kmmir, 1895, pp, 12-39. 
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almost unique character. We have here a fertile plain embedded among 
high mountain ranges, a single valley large enough to form a kingdom 
for it.self and capable of supporting a highly developed civilization. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere leas than 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position as.sure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher mountain regions in tho north 
and 'east.'" ■. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular 
OYal, consisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centie and 
a ring of mountains around it. The low and more or loss flat part 
of the country measures about 8fi miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. Tlie area com- 
prised in this part has been estimated at JSOO or 1900 square miles. ^ 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges wdiich enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but for a 
short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For tho greatest part they rise above 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Reckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, tlio lengtii of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about 1,1.6 miles, with a varying 
width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within these mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes oE the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivei'S and streams all of which join the 
Vifcasta within the Kasmir plain. The side-valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their sliai^e to the economical wealth of the country. Tlxoy are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastui^es, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is 
but one narrow gap left, near to the north-west end of the Yalley. 
There the Vitasta after uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir fioxys 
out by the gorge of Baramiila (Varahamula) on its course towards the 
sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further this course licvS through 
a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate to Ka.snur, 
It is here that we find the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already descidbed. For about 50 miles 
below the Yarahamula gorge the narrow valley of tho Vitasta was held 
in Hindu times as an outlying frontier tract of Kasmir.* 

J Compare Drew, Jmmnoo, p. 162, for this and subscqnout statements. 

S See below § 53. 
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38. The general configuration of the country li ere indicated in 

^ ^ its broadest outlines may be held to account 

Iiegend of Satisaras. - . , • . A i t i 

for the ancient legend wnicn represents 

Kasmir to have been originally a lake. This legend is nfentioned by 

Kalb ana in the Introduction of his Chronicle and is related at great 

length in the Nllamata,^ 


According to this earliest traditional account the lake called 
Satisaras, ‘the lake of Sati (Durga)/ occupied the place of Kasmir 
from the beginning of the Kalpa. In the period of the seventh Mann 
the demon Jalodbhava (‘ water-born ’) who resided in this lake, cansed 
great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. The 
Muni Kasyapa, the father of all ISTagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage 
to the Tilth as in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress 
from his son Mia, the king of the Kasmir Kagas. The sage thereupon 
promised to punish the evil-doer and proceeded to the seat of Brahman 
to implore his and the other gods’ help for the purpose. His prayer 
was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahman’s command started 
for Satisaras and took np their position on the lofty peaks of the 
Nauhandhana Tlrtlia above the lake Kramasaras (Kons^r Kag). The 
demon who was invincible in his own element, refused to come forth 
from the lake. Yisnii thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadva 
to drain the lake. This he eJ^ected by piercing the mountains with his 
weapon, the ploughshare. When the lake had become dry, Jalodbhava 
was attacked by Yisnu and after a fierce combat slain with the god’s 
war- disc. 

Kasyapa then settled the land of Kasmir which had thus been pro- 
duced. The gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Kagas, while 
the various goddesses adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first 
men dwelt in it for six months only in the year* This was owing to a 
curse of Kasyapa, who angered by the ISf^as had condemned them to 
dwell for the other six months together with the Pisacas. Accordingly 
men left Kasmir for the six months of winter and returned aniinally in 
Gaitra when the Pisacas withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugas had 
passed, the Brahman Oandradeva through the Mlanaga’s favour acquired 
a number of rites which freed the country from the Pisacas and exces- 
sive cold. Henceforth Kasmir became inhabitable throughout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by 
Hiuen Tsiang, though in another, Buddhistic form.^ Its main features 
as related in the Mlamata, live to this day in popular tradition. They 


3. See Edjat* i. 25-27 ; Ellamata^ vv* 26-237. A detailed extract of tbe Nila- 
mata’s story has been given by Prof. Buhi:.eb, Bepo}% p. 39, 

^ See Bi-yti-hii transl. Beal, i, p. 149. . . 

J. I. 9 
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are also reproduced in all Mnbammadan abstracts of tlie Chronicled 
Erom Haidar Malik's Tankh the legend became known to Dr. Berni^^^^ 
wdio prefaces with it his description of the ‘ Paradis terrestre des Indesd ® 
It has since found its way into almost erery Enropeaii accomit of 
Kasniir. 

It is probable that this legend had miicli to do with drawing from 
the first the attention of European trayellers 
Itacnstrme^featnres certain physical facts apparently supporting 
the helief that Kasmir was in comparatively 
late geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake. 
But few seem to have recognized so clearly as the late Me. Drew, the true 
relation between the legend and the above facts. I cannot put his view 
which from a critical point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting his words: “The traditions of the natives — 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
in the same direction, [viz., of the Yale having been occupied by a lake,] 
and these Lave usually been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
drawn from the observed phenomena. Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clnsion, I cannot count the traditions as pei’ccptihly strengthening it ; 

I have little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined.’'^ 

The geological observations upon which modern scientilio enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel Grodwin Austin, have based their belief as 
to the former existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with the 
undoubted ‘ lacustrine deposits ’ found in the so-called Udara or Karevva 
plateaus to be noticed below. But it seems to me very doubtful whether 
we can reasonably credit the early Kasmirians with a correct scientific 
interpretation of such geological records. It appears far more probable 
that the legend was suggested by an observation of the general form of 
the valley and by a kind of natural inference from tho historical changes 
in the conntry^s hydrography. 

We shall see below that great drainage operations took place at 
various periods of the country’s history which extended tho cultivated 
ground and reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, 
however ignorant of geology, but acquainted with the latter fact, the 
picture of a vast lake originally covering the whole Valley might natur- 
ally suggest itself. It would be enough for him to stand on a hill-side 
somewhere near the Yolur, to look down on the great lake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge 

1 Compare, e.g., Atn4 Ahh., ii, p. 880 j Wilson, Mssay, p. 93 . 

2 See Beenibe, Travels in , the Mogul Empiref etl, Ooustabie, p. 893, 
s See JmnmoO) p. 207 , 
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of Bilramula wbere tiie mountains scai'cely seem to leave an opening. 
It is necessary to bear in mind liere the singular flights of Hindu imagin- 
ation as displayed in the Pui^anas, Mahatmyas and similar texts. Those 
acquainted with them, will, I think, be ready to allow that the fact of 
that remarkable gorge being the single exit for the drainage of the 
country, might alone have sufficed as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to it may yet 
« be mentioned that in the opinion of a recent authority “ even the pre- 
sence of true lacustrine deposits does not prove that the whole of the 
Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied by a lake.” ^ At the present day 
true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the hollows of the rock 
basin represented by the lakes of the north-west portion of the Yailey, 
It is held probable “ that the conditions have been much the same as at 
present, throughout the geological history of the Kasmir Yailey,” only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is 
certain that the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, 
speaking by a geological standard, are far older than any monuments 
of man that have yet been discovered.^ Mr. Drew was undoubtedly 
right in denying the existence of lacustrine deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or other works of man in the Yailey. 

39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had 
a more direct bearing on the history of the 
country than the great mountain-barriers 
that surround it. They may hence rightly 
claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country’s great protecting 
wall has at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kasmiriaus have been wont to 
pride themselves on their country’s immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. We 
find it alluded to by Kalhana who speaks of Kasmir as unconquerable 
by the force of soldiers and of the protection afforded by its mountain 
walls.^ The feeling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records. We 
have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom and of the difficulty 
of the passes leading through them.^ The statements of the early Arab 

See OLDHi-M’s Manual of Indian Geology (1893), quoted by Mr. Lawrence, 
Valley, p. 50. 

3 See Dre\7, Jummoo, pp. 207 sq, 

3 See Uajat. i. 31, 39. 

^ Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
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geograpliers brief as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible cha- 
racter of the mountains. Alberuni does the same and shows iis besides 
the anxious care taken in old days to maintain this natural strength o£ 
the country by keeping strict watch over the passesd 

Even when Ka4mir had suffered a partial conquest from the north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong as before. Thus Sharifn-d-din, the 
historian of Timur, writing apparently from materials collected during 
the great conqueror’s passage through the Pan jab Kohistan (circ. a.d, 
1397), says of Kasmir: “This country is protected naturally by its 
mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” The 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details 
suggest that the author of Zafarnama had access to genuine 
Kasmiri an information.^ 

40 . It is this defensive character of the mountain ranges to which 
we owe most of our detailed infomnation 
mounted TOTites^^ regarding their ancient topography. We have 
already in connection with the accounts of 
Alberuni and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note the system of 
frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 
leading through the mountains* These fortified posts and the passes they 
guarded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalliana and his 
successors. As most of the Chronicle’s references to Kasmir orography are 
directly connected with these watch-stations it will be useful to premise 
here a few general remarks regarding their character and purpose.^ 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
passes leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the 
word dmra ‘gate’ or by the more specific terms dranga or dhakha. 
Numerous passages show that they served at the same time the 
purposes of defence, customs and police administration. They were 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangesa 
or drangddMpa. The control over all these frontier stations and the 
command of the ‘ Marches ’ generally was vested in Hindu times in one 
high state officei*, known by the title of dvarapatij ‘ lord of the Gate/ 
or equivalent terms.^ 

1 See above, § § 12, 14. 

» See the. extract from Sharlfu-d -din’s ^afarnama in Tdrm-uBa^.dl, transh 
by N. EitiAS and E. D. Ross, p. 432 ; compare also Rittee, Asmiy ii. pp. 1122, sq. 

8 For detailed references regarding these stations see my notes, J. A, B., 
1895, pp. 382 sqq, ; Bdjat. i, 122 5 iii, 227 (D). 

4 Compare Bdjat, note v. 214, 
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The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muham- 
madan times when tlie guarding oi the seyeral routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs hno wn as Maliks (Skr. margesa},'^ 
These held hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for this duty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important routes almost to our own days being known as 
Q'alidarl in the oflcial Persian.^ 

It may be noted that apart from their character as military 
defences against foreign inroads the Drahgas were also in another 
respect true ‘gates* to the country, Nfobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthorized emi- 
gration which was withdrawn only after the last Kasmir famine 
(1878).s 

In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch- 
stations it should be remembered that the mountain regions immediatelj 
outside Kasmir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hiii- 
tribes. To the hardy Dards {Barod') in the north and the restless 
Khakhas (Kliasa) in the south and west the rich Kasmir with its weak 
population has always appeared as a tempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.^ At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. 
Without this px^otective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 

i A detailed and interesting acconnt of the Maliles and tlie routes held by 
them is given by Baron Hugel, Kaschmir, it, pp, 167 sqq . ; i., p. 347. 

a See J. A. B., 1895, p. 385 s also below, § 49, 52. 

S For an early reference to this system of passports at the JDvaras, see Jonar, 
654. For a description of the cruel exactions often connected with ^Eahdari,* 
compare Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 215. I have never been able to visit the sites of the 
old watch- stations at the several passes without thinking of the scenes of human 
sulSering they mnst have witnessed for centuries. 

Compare i. 817 note. 
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Section II. — The Pis PxVntsal Range. 


Kasmir orography* 


41* In order to understand correctly the data i*elating to the an- 
cient topography of the mountains around 
Ka^mir, it is necessaij to acquaint ourselves 
with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 
it will he possible only to indicate the most promitient features of this 
mountain system, and those directly connected with the historical 
data under discussion. For detailed information on Kasmir orography 
a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr, Drew’s work 
may he specially recommended. ^ 

The mountain ring enclosing Kasmir is divided into three main 
ranges. One of these, usually designated as the Pzr PmiUal Range, 
forms the boundary of tlie Kasmir Valley to the south and southwest. 
It may be considered to begin from the southernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban^-hal Pass, 9200 feet above the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turns to the north-northwest, 
III this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakuti Peak (15,524 feet above the 
sea), gradually descends towards the Valley of the Vitasta, All im- 
portant old routes towards the Panjah cross this great mountain harrier, 
and this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 
regarding ifcs ancient topography. 

The Banzai Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 
to its small elevation have always been a con- 
venient route of communication towards the 
Upper uinab Valley and the eastern of the 
Panjab hill-states. It takes its modern name from a village at the south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhana’s Clironhjle by the 
name of Banasala,^ The castle of Bana^ala was in Kalhana’s own time 
the scene of a memorable siege (a.d. 1130) in which the pretender 
Bhiksacara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley 
he had entered Yisalnid,^ the hill district immediately south of the 
Ban^M Pass with the view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his move- 


1 See Jiimmoo, pp. 192'”206. 

S See Bdjat. viii. 1665 sqq, and note, Banahal is the direct phonetic derivative 
of Skr. BanaiaU, medial Skr. i being regularly changed into h in Kasmiri. 

S See Bajat. viii. 177. The name of Yi?alata is probably preserved in that of 
tlie river BicliUn* Vi§alata more than once served as a safe i'etreat for Kasmirian 
refugees j comp. Bdjat, viii* 177, 697, 1074, 
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ment fell in the commencement of the winter, he could not have selected 
a more convenient route. The Ban^-hal Pass is the only one across 
the Pir Pantsal Range on which communication is never entirely 
stopped by snowfall. Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnogra|)hio frontier of Kasmir ran here as elsewhere on the water- 
shed of the raTige. Por the castle of Bauasala, though so near as to be 
visible already from the top of the pass (samhata)^ was already held by 
a Khasa chief. ^ 

Proceeding westwards from Ban^'-hal we come to a group of three 
snowy peaks reaching above 16,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
summits they form consj^icuous objects in the panorama of the range 
as seen from the Valley Kasmir tradition locates on them the seats 
from which Visiiu, Siva Snd Brahman, according to the legend already 
related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. The western- 
most and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
Kaubandhaua Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Kilamata 
and other texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in 
his fish Avatara had bound to this peak the ship (nati) into which 
Durga had converted herself to save the seeds of the beings from des- 
truction.^ At the foot of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
.mountain lake over two miles long known now as Kons^r Nag, the 
KaAMASARAS 01 * Kmmasara of the NTilamata and Mahatmyas.^ It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (hrama) of Visuu, and is the proper object 
of the Nfaubandhana pilgrimage. 

About 8 miles straight to the west of this lake, the range is crossed 
by a pass, over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or 
BudiL It lies on a route which in an almost straight line connects 
Sl'inagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the Panjab plain. Running up 
and down high ridges it is adapted only for foot traffic, hut owing to 
its shortness was formerly a favourite route with Kasmins.^ The name 
Sidau is given to the pass from the first village reached by it on the 

I Rajat. viii. 1674, 1683. Bamkata is the regular term for ‘ pass.* 

8 Mai-ked on maps as * Brama Sakai,’ perhaps a corruption for Brahmaiikhara 
* Brahman’s peak.’ 

3 See Nllamataj 33 sqq , ; Earacar* iv. 27 i S'rlv* i. 474 sqq » ; Sarvdvatiira iii. 4, 12 ; 
V. 43, etc. 

4* See S'nv, i. 482 sqq. where a visit of Sultan Zamu-l-'abidin to this lake is 
related at length ; NUamata, 121, 1272 j Nauhandhanamdhatmyaf passim ; Earvdvatdm 
. iii. 10; V. 174, etc. 

5 According to Drew, JummoOy p. 524, the distance from Jammu to S'rinagar by 
the Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles while vid the BanS-hal it is 177 miles. 

The name Budil is given to the pass from the hill-district adjoining it on the 
south; compare my note Rdjut. vi. 318. 
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Kasrair side. It is bj this name, in its original form Siddhapatha, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen 
for a pretender’s irruption in Sussala’s reign.*- 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks 
the point where the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest. Erom the same point there branches in a westerly 
direction the lower Eatan Pir Eange to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie the passes of Enpri and Darhal, both above 
13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles. 
But as they give most direct access to Eajanri, the ancient Bajaptm, and 
are crossed without much trouble during the summer months they are 
likely to have been used from an early time. ISfear the Darhal Pass 
lies the Nandan Sar^ one of the numerous tarns which along this portion 
of the chain mark the rock-ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
ishe Nandana Naga oi the Eiiamata. 

42. About five miles due north of the Fan dan Sar we i^each the 

_ ^ lowest dip in the central part of the whole 

Pir Pantsal Boute. . 

range. Itis marked by the pass known as 

Fir PanU^l^ 11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it has from 
early days to the present time been the most frequented line of com- 
munication from Ka^mlr to the central part of the Paiijab. The 
frequent references which the Ghronieles make to this route, permit us , 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. 
This is in the valley of the Bembyar^ Eiver {Bamanyafavi), a little 
below the village of Hur^par, 

This place, the ancient S'tjMPURA, is often referred to as the entrance 
station for those reaching Ka^mlr from Eajapuri and the neighbouring 
places, or mce mrsd as the point of departure for those travelling in the 
opposite direction.^ S'urapura was founded by STira, the minister of 
Avantivarman, in the 9th centuiy evidently with the intention of estab- 
lishing a convenient emporium on this important trade-route.^ He 
transferred to this locality the watch-station (dranga) of the pass. Its 
site, as I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Ftr 
Fanti^l Boute, ^ can still be traced at the place known as Ildhz JDarwdca 
(Hhe gate of God’), a short distance above the village. We find the 


1 See Bizjat viii. 557. In the Chronicles of S'riv'ara and his successors tho tract 
’about Sidau is repeatedly referred to as Biddhadeia, an evident adaptation of the 
Ki form of the name. 

2 See Bdjat. iii. 227, Note P, § 1. 

8 Compare Jtdjat. v. 39 note. 

^ See J. A. H. B,, 1895, p. 385. This paper should be compared for all details 
regarding tho other sites along this route. 
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commanders of tliis frontier-station more tlian once engaged in military 
operations against intending iiiYaders from the other side of the monn- 
tains. 

Ascending tile valley of the Rembyar^ or Ramanyitavi for about 
7 miles we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pi r 
Pantsal and Rhpri Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
a steep rocky hillock -which bears on its top a smair ruined fort 
known as Kamelanhotli. These ruins probably go hack only to tbe 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan,’ tlie Afghan Governor of Ka^mir, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Fir Pantsal Route against the Sikh 
invasion then tbreatening. But I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the original position of the ancient watch-station 
on this route before its transfer to S'urapura.i Kalb ana, iii. 227, calls 
this Krammart a. This name is rendered by a glossator of the 17th 
century as KamBlanakof4a and still survives in the present Kanielanhoth 
{^^KramavarMnWm hotta). 

43. The old ‘ Imiierial Road’ constructed in early Mughal times 
then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 
its left side high above the Pir Pantsal stream. 
At a distance of about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the 
Mu^al Sarai of ‘ Aliabad, a high mountain-ridge slopes down from 
the south and falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. 
The ridge is known as Easthanj. This name and the surviving local 
tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at which a 
curious legend told by Kalliana was localized from early times.^ 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sqq. relates of King MiMrahula whose identity 
with the White Hnii ruler of that name (circ. 515-550 a.d.) is not 
doubtful, that when on his return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kasinir,’ he heard the death-cry of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 
the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants rolled down at the 
same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that “ since 
that occurrence tbe route by which Mihirakula returned, is called 
Eastivanja.^’ The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 
give Eastivanj as the name of the locality. 

The local tradition of the neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 
stiory of a king’s elephants having fallen down here into the gorge 
below. It also maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 
before the construction of the ‘ Imperial Road crossed the EasPvanj 
lidge and followed throughout the right bank of tbe Pir Panigil 

i X A. 3. B,, 1895, pp. 384 sq. 

^ Compare J. A. S. H,, 1895, pp. 378 sqq^ 

J. 1. 10 
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stream. Tliis is fully Iboime out by a statement of Abii-l-FazL^ De- 
scribing tbe sereral routes available on tbe marclx from Bliimbliar 
to Kasmir, he clearly distinguishes “the route of Hastivanj (M>SS. 
Hastivatar) which was the foi’mer route for the march of troops,’^ from 
the ^ Fir Pantsal route ’ w^hich Akbar used on his visits to Ka^mlr. 

The name Hpt^anj contains in its first part undoubtedly the 
KA derivative of Skr. hastin, ‘ elephant.^ The second part is connected 
bj the Persian compilators with the root mi?/ meaning ‘to go’ in Wes- 
tern Panjabi. The close connection between the name and the local 
legend already heard by Kalhana is evident enough. But wdietlier the 
latter had any foundation in fact or merely arose from some ‘ popular 
etymology ’ of the name, cannot be decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient 
route from the Pir Pantsal Pass kept to the lught or southern side of 
the valley. My enquiries on the spot showed that this route though 
neglected for many centuries is passable for laden animals and not im- 
frequently used by smugglers.^ 

44. ‘Aliabad Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of 
travellei's about half a mile above Hastivanj. 
It is about the highest point on the ascent to 
the pass where fuel can conveniently be obtained, I think it hence 
probable that the MatJia or hospice which Ksemendra moiitioiis on 
the Pir Pantsal Pass, must have been situated somewhere in tliis 
neighbourhood. 


Paficaladharamatha. 


1 See Am-{ AJeh.^ ii, pp. 347 sq. The form Ilasiivatar in the text is a clerical 
error for Hastivanj, easily explained in Persian characters. 

3 Pr. Bernier who in the summer of 1665 accompanied Aurangzeb’s court to 
KasraTr, has left us, in his Ninth Letter to M. de Merveilles, an accurate and graphic 
account of the Pir Pan^al Eonte. While ascending the Pass from the I^anjab side 
he passed the spot where two days earlier an accident had happened curiously 
resembling Mihirakula's story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying ladies of the 
Imperial seraglio, owing to some confusion in the line of march, fell over the 
precipice and were lost ; see Bernier’’ s Travels, ed. Constable, p. 407. The curious 
Map of Kasmir given in the Amsterdam edition of 1672 shows accordingly the 
* Fire Fenjale ’ mountain with a troop of elephants rolling in picturesciue confusion 
over its side. 

Former editions of Ince’s * Eand-hooh ’ placed the scene of this accident at a 
spot called Liil Ghulam just opposite Hastivanj on the ‘ Imperial Eoad.’ It is evident 
that this wrong location was due to the original compiler having somehow confused 
Bernier’s account and the local tradition referring to Hastivanj. The edition of 
1888, p. 64, rectifies this mistake, but still indicates Lai Ghulam as the site “ of many 
a dreadful accident** before the causeway of the ‘ Imperial Eoad * was made. As a 
matter of fact, the left side of the valley was not used at all as a route before the 
construction of the ‘ Imperial Eoad * along its cliffs. 

Of the accident on Aurangzeb^s march no recollection survives. 
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Ksemendra makes tMs interesting refei’eiice in that curious portion 
of the Samayamatrka already alluded to, which describes the wander- 
ings of the coOTtezan KaiikalL^ The heroine of his story after effect- 
ing some petty thefts in Kasmir proceeds to S’^^rapwra, There she 
passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier (bJiarilca) engaged on the 
‘ salt road. By this term the Pir Pantsal route is quite correctly 
designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of the Panjab salt-mines coming vid Jeblam and BMmbiiar 
enters Kasmir.^ She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
to help her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning a load on hei" head and starting 
with it towards the pass (samhata). On the way she passes along high 
mountains by pi’ecipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall sbe reaches the PAfclLADHlBAMATHA after having in the meantime 
assumed the gnise of a respectable housewife and apparently disposed 
of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night there 
shivering with cold. Thence she finds her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits her. 

45. K§emendra^s itinerary is of particular value because it sup- 
plies us with the only mention of the old 
The name Pahcala. name of the pass I can trace. It is certain 

that with him PAtclLADHARA designates the highest portion of the route, 
i.e., the Pass of the Pir Pantsal. It is equally obvious that Pancala 
is the original of the modern Ks. Pant0l which is in fact ideniical 
with the earlier form except for the regular change of Skr. c into Ks, 
ts. In the Pahari dialect of the population inhabiting the valleys to 
the south the name is still pronounced Pancala 

A See Samayam, ii. 90 sgo;,, and above, § 25. 

2 Professional load-carriers or Coolies are found to this day in numbers in 
Hur^por, Pusiana and other places near the Pir Pantsal Pass. Of Eainu-l-'abidm it 
is specially reported that he settled a colony of load-carriers from AWiisdra (ie., the 
country about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of S^urapura; see S'nv, i, 408, 
Coolies are the only means of transport on the Pir PanMl and other* passes when 
the snow lies to any depth. 

3 Salt is a considerable article of import into Kasmir where it is wholly wanting j 
see Lawrence, Valley, p. 393. I remember vividly the long strings of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kasmir by the Pir Panteal 
route. 

4 I am not certain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Tir Panjdl 

now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither on the Kasmir nor on 
the Punjab side of the range itself. It meets us first in Bernier’s ‘ Fire Penjale.’ 
Tieffenthaler, however writes mure correctly see Description de VIndl786, 

pp, 87 sq* 
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The term dharB which is added to Pahcala, represents in all pro- 
bability the equivalent of our ‘ pass/ Skr. dhara means generally the 
sliarp edge of some object. According to Wilson’s Dictionary, as quoted 
by Bothlingk-Eoth, the word also carries the speciiic iiicaning of ' edge 
of a mountain/ It is probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson’s 
Pandits from some Ko4a. In any case it agrees closely with the 
use of the word dJim' in the modern Pahari dialects south of Kasmir. 
There it is well-known as the designation of any high mountain ridge 
above the region of alpine pastui^e. 

We are tempted to see in Fancala a distinct local name, either of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern 
derivative Faoit^al presents difficiilties in the way of a certain conclu- 
sion. The word Pant§al is applied in Kasmir chiefly to the great 
mountain chain which forms the boundary of the country to the soutls, 
^.e., the range to which conventional European usage gives the name of 
‘ Pir Pantgal/ Yet the meaning now conveyed to a Kasmiri by the 
term Pantsal, is scarcely more than that of / high mountain range.’ 

The word is used in combination wit/h specific names for the desig- 
nation of subordinate bi^anches of the great range towards the Pan jab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Pantgal Pass to Rajauri, 
is known as ^ Batan PanM^ly and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pass 
between Ur! and Prunts (Punch) as PaM^dZ/ Sometimes, but 

not so generally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Pantsal system. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Fancala > Pantsal had 
originally the character of a specific local name. It may have been 
applied either to the whole of the great southern chain of mountains ov 
its central portion about the Pir Pantial Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then have extended the application of the teimi just as it has that of 
the name ‘ Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are not sufficient 
to enable ns to trace the history of the word with certainty. ^ 

46 . In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the 
word PzT which forms the fli’sfc part of the 
ir, a erm or pass. modern designation of tlie Pass. This word 
is now used more or less frequently for ‘ Pass’ both in Kasmir and the 
hill-tracts south of it. Mr. Drew who seems to have given more 
attention to local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
in his explaujJtion of the term starts from the well-known meaning 
of Fir m Persian, an ^old man’ and thence a ‘ saint or Eaqir.’^ 

I The main facts regarding the modern nse of the word PanMi have been quite 
correctly recognized already by Drew, Jutmnoo, p. 157. 

* ^ See Jvmmoo^ p. l57 note. 
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He refers to the common practice of Faqlrs establishing themselves 
on Passes for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. 
“ When any noted holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to 
his memory, and was often called after him, his title of Pir being prefix- 
ed ; at last it became so common for every important Pass to have a 
name beginning with Pir that the word acquired the secondary meaning 
of Mountain Pass.’’ Mb. Drew refers to the fact that Dr. Bernier already 
found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. He was supposed to work mhacles, cause 
strange thunderSj and raise storms of wind, hail, snow and rain.” Prom 
this VPir,’ Mr. Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its 
present name, 

I agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the 
Persian word P^r is concerned. But I suspect that the custom of 
connecting mountain passes with holy personages rests on a far older 
foundation. Superstitious belief has at all times and in all mountainous 
regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with spirits and 
other supernatural beings. To this day Kasniilian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatas and ‘ Bhutas’ of all sorts on high 
mountain passes. In those parts of the Himalaya where Plinduism has 
survived among all classes, this superstition can, no doubt, be found 
still more fully developed. 

On all Kasmir Passes, however rarely visited, stone-heaps are found 
marking the supposed graves of imaginary ‘ Pirs.’ Every j^ions Muham- 
madan on passing adds his stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed 
there in all probability long before Islam reached the country. Exactly 
the same cuvstom is observed, by the Hindu Pilgrims to Amaranatha 
on crossing the YSv^jan Pass above the lake of Susravonaga, ‘to 
please the Devas’ as the Mahatmya says,^ 

We can show that almost all famous Ziarats in Kajlmir, whether of 
real or imaginary Muhammadan saints, occupy sites which were sacred 
in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. We can scarcely 
go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ‘ Pirs ’ of the 
Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the place of the older Hindu 
‘ Devas.’ 

This surmise is strikingly corroborated by the only passage of the 

i See Ainaranitthamahdtmyuj vii. 1 sqq, T|ie, sfceues placed are supposed t© 
represent mathihds, ‘ shelter-huts in which the gods can find refuge from the evil 
wind blowing on the pass (hence its alleged Sanskrit name Vdyuvarjana). The duty 
of making these Mathikas is enjoined iii vii* 10. MatfiiMm ye 7ia hii)'va7iti tatraiva 
Vayuvarjanc I ddrtmam naraham ydnti W sapisayah 1| krtvd tu matMham 

devi pujayed vidhipurvaJcam I arpayed devaprUyartham dak^inidhhih samanvitam iJ, 


' 
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Sanskrit Olironicles wliick mentions the Pir Pantial Pass by its proper 
name. SVivara iii. 433, when relating the return of a Kasnilr refugee ' by 
the route of S'urapura ’ in the time of Hasan Shah (ciro. a.d. J 472-84), 
tells us of a fatal chill he caught “ on the top of ihe Pancaladeva,''^ 
It is clear that the name here used corresponds exactly to the modern 
Pir Pantsal, ^ Pir’ being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent for 'Deva.' 
Dr. Berniex*’s account has already shown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to ti’ansfer also the supernatural powers of tbe ‘ Deva’ to the 
Pir who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47 . We may now return to the description of the old route where 
we left it at ‘Aliabad Sarai and resume our 
Pass of Pii PantsaL journey towards the Pass. Prom the Mughal 

liospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards 
until at at a distance of about 4| miles the height of the Pass is 
reached. Close to the point where the descent towards the Panjab 
begins, stands the hut of a Paqir. He has inherited the post of 
Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is hei’e as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the 
Panjab side than towards Kasmir, Pmiana^ the next stage, which is 
reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of tlie mountain, lies 
already more than 3000 feet below the Pass. The little village is an 
ancient place. It is undoubtedly the Pusyananaj;)! of Kalhana who 
mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time. I Fusyananada served often as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kasmir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kasmir frontiei" ran 
on the watershed of the range ; for of Fusyananada it is distinctly said 
that it belonged already to the territory of Bajapuri. 

From Pusiana the road descends in a westerly direction along the 
bed of a stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohl) 
of Prunts. The next stage is the hill-village of Bahramgala, a consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already by S'rivara under the name 
of Bhairavaoala.* Prom Bahramgala the route turns to the south and 
crosses, by the Pass known as Ratan Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
has already been mentioned as a branch from the Pir Pantial chain. 
There the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Eajauri, the ancient Eajapim, where we may leave it. 

Compared Bajat, viii# 959 note. The ending m(^a is identical with nMuji 
Anglo-Indice * Nullah,’ * valley, ravine.* 

* See iv. 5^, 589* ^ ‘ 
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48. Beyond the Pir Panteal Pass the summit-line of the main 

range rises again considerably. The Tang- 
Central^par| of PIr ig 

of the Pu’ Panteal Pass and is mentioned bj 
Abii-l-PazI, is already far higher. The track crossing it is scarce^ 
practicable for animals. 

The same is the casej as personal experience showed me, with 
the next two Passes, known by the Pahari names of Oittajpam and 
G oil Gall] they are both over 14,000 feet high. The first one was 
probably used on occasion of the inroad related by Brivara, iv. 589 
sqq. We are told thex'^e of a rebel force which coming from Bajauri 
evaded the troops of Sultan Muhammad Shah posted at S'urapura, by 
crossing the mountains in the direction of Kacaoala. This place, as 
shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the alpine plateau or 
‘ Marg’ of Kac^gul on the northern slope of the Pi r Pants al range, 

A short distance to the northwest of the Ooti Gall Pass the range 
culminates in its greatest snowy peak, Mount Tatahuti^ which rises to a 
height of 15,524 feet. Owing to its bold shape and central position 
this peak is the most conspicuous object in the panorama of the whole 
range, whether seen from the KasmirYalley or from the Pan jab 
plains. To the north it presents a precipitons face of unscaleable rocks. 
On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on the occasion of an 
ascent made late in the season I found still of considerable extent. 
We have already seen that it is this peak Alberunl describes 

under the name of Kularjak,^ For an observer from the Panjab 
plain about Gujrat the appearance of the peak, with its glittering dome 
of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance (about 
87 miles as the crow files), I have sighted it on very clear days even 
from Lahoi’e Minars. 

From Tatakuti the chain continues at a great elevation for a con- 
siderable distance, the summit ridge keeping an average height between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet. We find it crossed first by the Passes of Sangsa- 
fed, Nur^ur and Cdrgalz, all difficult routes leading down into the valley 
of Loh^rin, the ancient Lohara. It is only at the Tostaaidan Pass 
that we meet again with an important and ancient line of communica- 
tion. 

49. This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kasmir 


Tosa maidan Boute. 


capital and Lohara, was of special importance 
duxnng the reigns of the later Ka^mirian 


kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohara. We 


i See Azn-i Akh., ii, p, 348. 
s Compare above, § 14. 
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fia-d accordingly tlie route leading over the Tos^maidan Pass often 
referred to in tlie last two Books of Kalliana’s Clirouicle. 

But apart from this histoidcal eoimection the Tostaaidan route must 
have always been prominent among the old lines of communication from 
Kasmir owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest route into 
the Valley of Punch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of tlie western 
Panjab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. It was besides 
under the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction.^ 

This old route started from the present village of JDmng^ situated at 
the foot of the mouutaius in the Biru Pargana, circ. 33° 57' lat. 74*^ 36' 
long. The name of the village is, of course, nothing but the old term 
of dranga^ ‘ watch-station.’ In old times the place was distinguished 
as Karkotadranga..^ It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, Kavhotal from the mountain-ridge now known as KahMar^ 
which is passed higher up on the route. K4 Kakodgr could %vell be 
derived form an earlier Skr. form like ^ Kdrlcotadhara, The Tirtha- 
samgraha also mentions a Kdrhotandga somewliere in this direction. 

Prom Drang where a customs-station exists to this day, the road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of tlie Tos^maiddn, 
This is, as the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of about 1 0,000 feet. 
At the point where the road strikes the northern edge of tlie plateau, 
there are several mined towers. They seem to have been last repaired 
on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814 to be referred to below, but are 
probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barhal which 
in Ks. means Hhe place of the Gate’ (Ks. har < Skr. dvdra). In view 
of this designation and the commanding position of the place wo can 
safely locate here the proper Dvara or ‘ Gate ’ of this route.^ 

The route after crossing the Tos^maidan plateau ascends over 
gently sloping grassy ridges to the Kakoclar spur and passing along the 
south foot of the latter reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gradual and 
easy that though the elevation of the latter is over 13,000 feet, the con- 
struction of a cart-road would so far meet with little difficulty. The 
Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the 

1 The historical references to this route will bo found collected in Note E 
{Uajat, iv, 177) on Lohai'a, §§ 5-14. 

^ Compare Edjat, vii. 140 ; yiii. 1696 notes. 

S The term dvara is actually used by Kalharia, vii. 140, 1301, for a fortified 
post on this route. The village Drang is a suitable enough position for a customs 
and police station ; the point for military defence, however, is higher up at ‘ Barbal.* 
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Grigri Vaiiej past tlie yillage of Ohamhar mentioaed in the Rajatarangini 
by the name of S'arambaba.^ The other leads over a cross-spur in a 
south-westerly direction straight down into the valley now known as 
LohWn. The position of the ancient castle of Lohaea which I was 
able to trace in the centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully 
discussed by me in a separate note.^ About 8 miles further down the 
valley and at the point where its watei’s meet the stream coming from 
Gragri, lies the large village of Mandl, It marks the site of the old 
‘ market of Attalika/ repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana.^ From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Tausi) of 
Prunts which ofers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 

The historical importance of the Tostaaidan route is best illusti*a- 
ted by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expeditions 
aiming at the invasion of Kasmir. We have already referred to Mah- 
mud of Ghazna’s expedition, probably of a.d. 1021, which Alberuni 
accompanied, and to which we owe the valuable information recorded 
by him.* This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know daring Hindu times, was frustrated by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. ISTor was 
Maharaja Raiijit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted 
to invade Kasmir by this route.^ The portion of the Sikh army led by 
him in pei*son, safely reached the Tos^maidan plateau where the Af^to 
defender’s were posted near the towers above mentioned. Difficulties of 
supplies, however, and the news of a reverse sustained by the column 
marching by the Pir Pantsal route forced on a retreat. This ended in 
a complete rout in the mountain defiles about Loh?'rin. 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tos^maidan was 
aheady in all probability followed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to 
Parnotsa or Prunts.^ It remained a favourite trade route until the recent 
Jehlam Valley cart-road was constructed. Owing to the elevation of 
the Pass, however, this route is always closed by snow longer than, e.g., 
that of the Pir Pantsal. During the winter, therefore, the road from 
Lohara to Kasmir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into the 
Vitasta Valley below Baramula.'^ 

1 See Bdjat. viii. 1875-77 note, 

S See Note S, iv. 177 ; also Xnd, Ant, 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 

5 See Mdjat viii. 581 note. 

^ See above, § 14. 

5 For a more detailed account of this expedition, see Not© F, iv. 177, § 14. 

6 Compare above, § 9, 

1 See Note B (Bdjat, iv. 177), §§ 7, 8, for Kaihana^s references to the occasions 
when this more circuitous route was used. 
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Not far to the north of the Tostaaidaii Pass the range still attains 
a height of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snowy peaks. Its 
summit ridge then gradually descends and is crossed by some lower 
passes from the neighbourhood of the well-known alpine plateau of 
Giiimarg. Prom a summit behind Galmarg (marked *Sallar’ on the 
map) vseveral spurs radiate. They form the northern end of the range, 
and descend very steeply and with faces of rugged cliffs into the narrow 
valley of the Vitas ta. 


Section III — The Vitasta Vaelet. 


50 . We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single 
outlet for the wmters of Kaimir and as the 
Valley Oi Vitasta. great gate of the country. We may now cast 

a glance at the old route leading tlirougli it and at the defences by 
wdiich nature has fortified it. 

The Vitasta Valley below Baitoiula is coniiued between two ranges 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pants al 
Range separating from the main chain at a point behind Guhnarg. The 
range to the north belongs to a mountain -system wbioh culminates in 
the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet) and is usually designated by the name 
of the latter. These two ranges accompany tlie course of the river for 
some eighty miles westwards down to the point near Miizaffai\abad 
wliere the Vitasta makes its sadden beiid to the south. 

Along the whole length of the Va-llej’', cross-ridges, more or less 
steep and rugged, run from both sides down to the river-bed. This 
consists from below Baramula of an almost unbroken succession of 
rapids, tlie fall in level being nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. 
The Valley is throughout narrow and wanting in level ground. But 
for about 50 miles, down to the old Ka^rnir frontier line, it may more 
fitly be described as a narrow ravine. Only' occasional alluvial terraces 
high above the river afford room here for settlement and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley, communica- 
tion on the route leading along it must have always been troublesome 
and insky in old times. The natural difficulties of this long defile wei'e 
no doubt considerably increased by the restless disposition of the Khasa 
tribe which has held it since ancient times. The Sikhs who were the 
last to fight tlieir way through these passes, suffered more than one 
disaster at the hand of the hill-men. The line of forts erected by 
them along the valley attests to this day the trouble they experienced 
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ill lioldiiig the passsbge,^ The military difficuUies of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in 
old times which knew no fire-arms. The protection of the route against 
an active enemy who could easily seize and hold all commanding posi- 
tions, was then, no doubt, a still more difficult task. 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly 

-r^ ^ indicated that we hear in the Chronicles coni- 

Vitasta Valley Bonte. x . n • xt 

paratively little oi the route following the 

Vitasta. Being the shortest line of communication to the present 

Hazara District and the Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 

We have seen that Hiuen Tsiaiig and Gu-k'ong coming from the 

ancient Gandhara and Ura4a followed it on their way to Kasmir, and 

that it was well-known to Alberuni. 

But it seems probable that its importance, military and commercial? 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Panteal and Tos^maidan 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. This originated in the time of the A fgh an rule over 
Kasmir when the route along the Vitasta to Muzafiarabad and hence 
though Hazara aflorded the shortest and least exposed line of com- 
munication between Kasmir and Peshawar.^ Subsequently after the 
annexation of the Pan jab, the establishment of the hill-station of 
Murree naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Road from Murree to Baramula in our own time finally assured 
to this route its present supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the Valley leading down 
to Muzaflarabad. But only the route along the right bank of the river 
can claim any antiquity. The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general nse only within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already noticed 
that the Vitasta Valley route was of importance chiefly as leading to 
Hazai*a (Hrasa) and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at the map 
will show that the open central portion of Hazara is most easily gained by 
crossing the Ki^angahga just above Muzaflarabad and then passing the 
comparatively low xudge which separates this river from the Kunhar 
stream. The I’oute here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 

1 Moox'croft’s account of his attempt bo use the MuzaiSarabad route in 1823 
gives a graphic picture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hill-tribes j see 
Travels, ii. pp. 281 sqq. Compare also Lawbknce, Valley, p. 200. 

^ Baron Hugel quite correctly notes a Kasmir tradition that the Baramula 
route was properly opened up only about 80 years before has own visit (2836) on 
the arrival of the Fathans 5 see p. 1^'^* 
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Kasmir on the right bank of the Vitasta, the crossing of the latter being 
wholly avoided. It has already been shown above that this route, now 
marked by the stages of Abfoottabad, Garhi Hablbullah, MiizaffarabM 
and Baramula, is directly indicated in Alberuni’s itinerary.^ 

52. We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding 

^ , thisi’oute. It started in Kalmir from the twin 

G-ateof irarahamnla. , r ir ^7 -7 rr 7 1*1 

towns of VaraJiamida-ImsJcaptim wluch occu- 


pied the sites of the present Baramula and Usktb:*, respectively. Hnska- 
pnra on the left river' bank, tbougli the more important of the two 
places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. Varaha- 
miila-Bartoula, however, on the opposite bank is still a flourishing 
place and an emporium of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open 
ground between the river and the foot of a steep mountain side. 

Close to the western end of the town a rocky xudge with a precipi- 
tous slope runs down into the river-bed. Only a few yards’ space is 
left open for the road. At this point there stood till last year (1897) an 
old ruined gateway loiown to the people as the Bixing or ‘ watch-station.' 
It had been occupied as a military police post ; until the ‘Eahdari ' 
system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who entered or 
left the Yalley. I had examined the gateway in 3892. When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. The 
decayed walls had meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materials 
carried away by a contractor. 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the 
ancient ‘Gate’ of Yarahamula. This is clearly indicated by the situa- 
tion of the spot which is by far the most conv^enient in the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of a watch-station. Moorcroft does not mention the 
name Drang, but describes the gateway itself accurately enough. Here 
then, we may assume, stood in ancient times “ the stone gate, the western 
entrance of the kingdom’', through which Hiuen Tsiang had passed before 
he reached Huskapura (Hu^se-Ma-lo), his first night’s quarter in the 
Yalley. Ou-k'ong too and Alheruui, as we have seen, knew well this 
watch-station which is also mentioned by Kalhana under the general 
designation of Dvara? 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid 
fall through the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below 
* Drang’ the hill sides recede slightly, leaving room for a small village 

See above, § 14. [The construction of a Tonga road between Abbottabad and 
MuF,affarabld, recently sanctioned (1899), is sure to make the old route througb 
Hazara again popular.] 

S See viii. 413 note. 
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Old frontier in 
Vitasta Valley. 


called Thah Fear it stands a little temple, witli a spring close by 

wbicli is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical witb tlie 
of the Nilamata.^ 

About a mile below this point and close to the village of KhM^- 
niyar,® the riyer turns sharply round a steep and narrow spur project- 
ing into the valley from the north-west. A ledge of rooks continues 
the spur below the riyer-bed and forms the first serious rapid of the 
Yitasta below which boats cannot pass (see map). The road crosses the 
spur by a narrow and deep cut, known as JDyar^'gtil, Kalhana’s Chronicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yalcsadarc^ 'the 
demon’s cleft,’ According to the tradition there recorded the operations 
by which Suyya, Ayantiyarman’s engineei^ lowered the leyel of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river bed. ^ 

53. Two miles below Dyar^giil we pass near the village of Zehenpor 
some ancient sites vaguely described by Yigne 
and Hiigeh Still further down near the 
village of Gringal the map marks the ruins of a 
temple which I have not been able to visit. But no localities on this 
route are known to us from oirr old sources until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as ‘ Peliasa.’ 
This valley and the large village at its entrance are known indeed to 
the Pahari population by the name of Peliasa. But the Kasmins 
settled at several places along the Yitasta Valley call them Btdidsa. 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local enquiries, enables 
us to identify this locality with the Boltasaka of the Eajatarahgini. 

Kalb ana ill liis account of S'amkaravarman’s ill-fated expedition 
towards the Indus (a.d. 902) mentions Bolyasalca as the place where the 
Ka^mir army retreating from Urasa reached the border of their own 
territory.^ This reference is of special interest as it shows that Ka^mir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of the Valley. 
We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of the ‘Dvara’ at 
Yarahamula. 

The gorge at the latter place oifered a convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic 
and the collection of customs. But in regard to military defence 
a frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitasta Valley 


1 See jt^Uanuita, 1179, 1315, 1349. The name occurs also repeatedly in the several 
Varahaksetramahatniyas. 

^ Perhaps the KhMandvihara of Udjat iii. 14. . 

S Compare Edjat, v. 87 note. 

4 See Eaja^, v. 22B note. 
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below Yarabamula was held as an oiitijing frontier- tract as far as the 
I'iresent Bulifisa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascend- 
ing the Yallej the first serious difficulties are eucomitercd on the road. 
An adranced frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically 
more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana’s 
narrative tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliasa. 
Kalhana mentions in two places a place called YIiunaka in connection 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitasta Yalley and 
just on the border of Kasmir territory d I have been able to trace the 
position of Yiranaka at the modem hill-village of Vimn^ near the left 
bank of the Yitasta and only a short distance above Buliasa. The 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dvarhidz. 
Its ancient name is given by an old gloss of the RajataranginI which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in DvarayatI. Local enqixiries have 
shown me that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a 
ridge a short distance above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Bvarbidi.^ 

In the account of S'amkaravarman’s above-mentioned expedition six 
max’ches are reckoned from the capital of Urasa to Bolyasaka. This 
agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also counts six marches 
from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbottabad,’^ hTcar this place, the 
modern head-quarter of the Hazara District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

54 . It remains for us to notice briefly what is known of ancient 
localities on the left side of the Yalley. As 
already explained there was no great line of 
communication on this side corresponding to the present Murree- 
Baramula Road. Yet for two marches down the Yalley, as far as tJri, 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been much frequented. 
Fx'om tiii a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir Pass to 
Primta or Parnotsa. This pass owing to its small elevation, only 8500 
feet, is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used 
during the wintei’-months when the more direct routes to Kasmxr via 
the Pir PantBal, Tos^maidan or other high Passes are rendered imprac- 
ticable. 


Left bank of Vitasta. 


1 See Bajat v. 214 and viii. 409. In the lirst passage wo hoar o£ an attack 
made on Yiranaka by the chief commander of the frontier posts {dvarem). In the 
second Ylrinalca is referred to as a settlement of Khasas which offeired tho first safe 
refuge to Sussala when defeated before Yarahamula, A.D. 1111. 

2 See Mdjat. v, 225 and note v. 214. 

S Compare Bd^aL v, 217 note ; Cunningham, Anc, p. 104, and Drew, 

Jummoo^ p. 528, 
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Marching down the valley from Usktir : Hnskapnraj^ w 
the spur winch bounds the gorge of Varahamala from the south. We 
then reach a fertile little piaiiij about two miles broad, oharmixigly 
situated ill an amphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing the 
Djar^giil ridge. It is known as Nar^vai) and contains at the village of 
Sir mdi Fattegarh considerable remains of ancient temples. On a 
small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by the 
river bank, lies the village of Kit^liom It marks the site of the an- 
cient Buddhist convent of Krtyarnmna, the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalhana attributes to the son of A^oka.h Ou- 
k'ong refers to it as the ‘ monastere da mont 

At Bdiiiar, near the end of the first day’s march we pass the well- 
pi'eserved ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name and date caimot be traced in our extant records. 
Another similar ruin, but far more decayed, flanks the road about mid- 
way between Buniar and Uri. 

Pi’om near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left 
bank chiefly by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely i*elated 
Bombas. In the former we recognize the ancient JTAai'Us whose settle- 
ments lower down the Valley, at Vlranaka, are distinctly mentioned by 
Kalhana.^ The predatory habits and restless ways of the Khavas form 
a frequent theme in the Chronicle. The modern Khakhas a,ncl Bombas 
have up to the middle of the present century done their best to maim 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones. 

T See Rajat. i. 147 note; also my Kotes on Ou-h'ong, pp. 13 sqq» Krtjasrama is 
mentioned already by Ksemendra, 8ttmaya7n, ii. 61. 

2 Edjat, viii. 409. 
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Section IV.—Northeen mountain range, 

55. Tlie mountains wliiolx enclose the Ka.4mir Valley in the north - 
west and north, may be looked upon as one 

KSSI®aOTa?di. nowhere shows any 

marked break though its direction changes 
considerably. The routes leading through these mountains hare never 
been of such importance in the history of Kasmir as the routes towards 
India and the west. Hence our information regarding the old topogra- 
phy of this mountain range is also less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on 
to the Kajnag Peak north-west of BaiTimula and then continues in the 
direction of south to north towards the upper Khsanganga. The water- 
shed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kasinir towards 
Karnaii, the ancient KAUNlHAd This territory which may be roughly 
described as lying between the Kisangahga and the Kajnag Bange, seems 
at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. Yet wo liear of it only in 
the concluding portion of Kal liana’s Chronicle, and there too no details 
are given regarding the routes leading to it. These routes as the 
map shows, start from the ancient districts of Bamdla (Hamal) and 
Uttara (Uttar), 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the 
Kisangaiiga, it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction 
for more than 100 miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a 
fairly uniform height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. 
Prom the northern parts of the Uttar and Lolau Parganas several 
routes cross the range in the direction of the Kisangauga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the 
expedition which took place in his own time against the Siralmld castle. 
This stood on the Kisangahga close to the ancient Tirtba of the goddess 
S'arada still extant at the present S'ardi.^^ One of these routes leads past 
the village of situated at 74° 18' 45^' long. 34° 33' 30" lat. It is 

certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 
located and is identical with the Dkanga mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition.® I have not been able to visit the 
place in person but was informed in the neighbourhood that remains of 


I Compare Ra^at. viii. 2485 note. 

^ Compare regarding the S'dradatirtM and the castle of S'irahmldf notes i, 30 
(B) and viii. 2492 (I), respectively; also bolow, § 127. 

S See Rdjat^ viii* 2507 note. ' 
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old wafcli-towers are still found on the path which leads up to the pass 
behind the village of Drang. 

Besides the x’Diite marked bj this old frontier-station there are 
others leading in the same direction. One is to the west over the 
Sitalvan Pass ; the other lies in the west and passing through the 
valley of Kroras descends directly to SWdi along the Macllmmati 
stream. The portion of the Kisangahga Yalley into which these routes 
lead, can never have b(ven of much importance itself though there ai^e 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on in it.h But from 
S'ardi starts a route leading very directly, by the Kaukatori (Sarasvatl) 
River and over a high pass, into Cilas on the Indus ; ® this line of cornu- 
nicatioii may already in old times have brought some traffic to SWdi. 

Owing to the inroads made by Oilasis and the restless Bomba 
chiefs of the Kisangauga Yalley, the Pathan Governors found it neces- 
sary to settle Afridis at Drang and the neighbouring villages to guard 
tlie passes. The presence of these Afghan colonies shows that the con- 
ditions which necessitated the maintenance of the old frontier watch- 
station at Dranga, had altered little in the course ot centuries. 

56. Above S'ardi the course of the Kisanganga lies fora long 
distance through an almost inaccessible and 
Pass oi^Dugdlia- uninhabited gorge. Hence for over 30 miles 
eastwards we find no proper route across the 
mountain range. Kalhana gives us a vivid and interesting account of 
the difficulties offered by a winteismarch along the latter when he 
describes the flight of the pretender Bhoj a from Slrahmla castle to the 
Darads on the Upper Kisanganga.^ 

The Hue of communication we meet next is, however, an important 
one. It leads from the north shore of the Yolur lake into that part 
of the Upper Kisanganga Yalley which is known as Giirez, and connects 
with the routes leading to Astor and the Balti teriutory on the Indus. 
The road used in recent years, and no vy improved by British engineers 
into the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road,’ crosses the range by the Trag^bal or 
Razdiangan T?eiS8y neai'ly 12,000 feet high. Bat the route frequented in 
ancient times lay some eight miles farther to the east. 

Kalhana x'efers in several places to the hill fort of Dugdhaghata 
which guarded the mountain-route leading into Kasmir tei’ritory from 
ini^oads of the Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held 


1 Compare Note B on S'arada {Rujat. I 36), §§ 2, 16. To this circumstance the 

of Drang owes probably the distinguishing designation of ‘ the Gold 

Drang/ by which it is popularly known, 

2 See Bates, Gazetteer^ p. 490. 

S See Rdjat. viii 2710 sqq, 

J. 1. 12 
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tlicn as now tlio Kisangaiiga Yalley about Giirez and tlie iieiglibGiiring 
territories to the north. Erom Kalhana’s description it is evident that 
this frontier fort stood on, or close to, the summit of a pass. Thanks to 
the indications of the Chronicle I was able to identify its site on the 
top of the Bucl^klmt Passd The Pass (shown on the inap by its ancient 
name Bugrlhagliata) is approached on the Kastnir side finni the valley 
of the Band^por stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Madlmmati. At the small village of itaviith (map * Atawat ') a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat diflicixlt below, but 
higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate ap- 
proach to the pass, is an open alpine valley known to the mountain 
shepherds as Vi£e Marg. 

The term Marg which denotes any high alpine grazing gronnd fre- 
quented in the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skr. matMka, It designated originally the 
small shelter-lints of stone or wood usually erected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants.^ It is probably that 
Yijje Mai’g represents the PrajimafMk^ which Kalbana mentions as the 
position occupied by the Ka^mlr forces during their iiusucoessful siege 
of the fort. 

Asa characteristic point it may be mentionod that the garrison 
depended for its water-supply on the storage of snow. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
luckily for the Darad defenders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow. 
The latter is explained by the elevation of the pass which I estimated 
at about J J,500 feet. Snow-storms occur sometimes on the neighbouring 
Trag^hal Pass so early as September. 

Prom the Dud^khut Pass an easy track over the ridge maiTcod 
‘ Kiser ' on the map leads down to Gurez, the chief place of the Yalley. 
The latter corresponds probably to the DaratpurI of the Bajatarahgini. 
The route over the Dud^khut, being very direct and eom.paratively 
easy daring the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘ Gilgit Transport Eoad.’ It was used by 
the Sikhs for military convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche 
above Atavuth induced them to change it for the Trag^bal route. It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron Hugel,^ In Muhammadan 

1 For detailed evidence regarding this location and a dosci'iptiou of the site, soe 
Bajat. vii. 1171 note. 

® 8kr, mathiica is the dimimitive of matha *haP, ^ Sarai.’ The Ks. derivative 
of the latter term, mar, is still used regularly for the rnde shelter-huts which are 
found on the higher passes particularly towards the north, 

S See Ka&chmir, ii, p. X69. 
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Mount Haramukuta. 


times both routes were in charge of a ‘ Malik ’ who resided in the castle 
of Band^koth, not far from the ancient Matrgr^ma shown on the 
map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neiglibouidiood 
a watch-station or Dranga. Ou-k'ong when speaking of the ‘ gate to 
the north ’ through which the road led to Point or Baltistan, may have 
meant either this Dranga or the fort of Dugdliaghata. 

67. To the east of the Dud?'khnt Pass the summits of the range 
gradually get higher and higher until we reach 
the great mountain-mass of the Haramukli 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of 
considerable size, these Peaks dominate the view towards the north 
from a great part of the Ka^mir Yalley. Sacred legends have 
clustered ax'ound them from early times. The lakes below their 
glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kasmirian Tirthas. The ancient 
name of the Peaks is Haramukuta, ‘ Suva’s diadem.’ This is explain- 
ed by a legend which is related at length in the Hai’acaritacintamani.^ 
Their height is supposed to be S'iva’s favourite residence.^ Hence 
Kasmirian tradition stoutly maintains that human feet cannot reach 
the Peaks’ summit.^ 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level 
of over 13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir 
Ganga or Sind River. It is hence known as Uttaragakoa or popularly 
Qang^hal,^ It is the final goal of the great ‘ Haramukutaganga ’ pil- 
grimage which takes place annually in the month of Bhadrapada and is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones of those who have died 
during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the sacred waters. 
A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier and 
now known as NtmdkoL Its old name Kaloclaha or Nandisaras is 
derived from a legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of 
Kala, i.e,f Siva, and of his faithful attendant Nandin, Prom the 


1 Seo Baracar. iv, 62 sqq^ 

2 The legends relating to S'iva’s residence on Blount Haramukiita and liis 
connoction with the several sacred sites of Nandiksetra, are given at great length in 
the NUamata 1049 sqq, 

S Owing to this superstition I had great diffionlty in inducing any of my 
KasmM Coolies (Muhammadans !) to accompany me on the ascent I made to the 
Peaks in September, 1 894. My Brahman friends could not give credence to my 
having reached the summit. According to their opinion the very fact of my 
having reached the Peak was a sufficient proof of this not having been Haramukuta. 
An argument as simple as incontrovertible to the orthodox mind. 

^ See my noto EdjaU i. 57. Another name ofton used in the Nilamata and 
other texts is Uttarmnanasa } see Mnjat, iii, 448- noto. 
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latter the wliole collectioa of sacred sites takes the name of Na7idikseira 
hj which Kalliana tistially designates it.^ 

In the valley of the Kank^nai stream (Skr. KANAKAVlHiNi) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of Shva BHGTEivARA (now 
Buth^ser). It is closely connected with the legends of Motint Hara- 
mukuta and often mentioned in the Rajataraiigini.^ A series of interest- 
ing temple ruins marks the importance of this Tirtlia and that of the 
ancient Jyes^7^e6%ara shrine which immediately adjoins it,^ Bhutessvara 
is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Bjsaratagiri and the smaller lake of Brahbiasaras, 
Erom the Gahga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the 
Satsaran Pass to Tilel, aDard district on the Ki§anganga, It is probably 
the route by which King Harsa’s rebel brother Yijayamalla escaped 
from Lahara (Lar) to the Darad territory.^ 

58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not 
overlook on the south the main Valley of 
Ka^mir, but that of the Sind Biver. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Valley, 
the range we have been so far following joins on to the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount N anga Parvat in a south- 
easterly dkection to the Nankun Peaks in S'uru.^ A few miles south 
of this junction we arrive at a gap in the mountains which forms the 
lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vit-asta basins. It is the 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zojt-La, It leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 feet from Baltal, on the headwaters of the Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 
The route leading over the Zoji-La undoubtedly has been already 
X- ill ancient times a most imporfcaiit tliorougli- 
tare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and 
thence with Tibet and China. Here too the natural watershed has in 
old as in modern times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the 
Pass begins the land of the Bhauftas or Bhettas^ as the Tibetan inhabi- 


North-eastern range. 


1 See Ucfjat^ i. 36 note. 

^ See regarding the history and remains of Bhfiteham, Eajat. i. 107 ; v. 55 
notes. The TIrtha was rich enough to attract a special expedition of marauding 
hill men in Kalhana’s time ; see viii. 2756, 

5 See Bdjai. i. 113 note. 

A See Mdjat. vii. 911. 

6 Compare regarding this great range which may fitly be called the main range 
of the mountain system around Ka^mlr, Drjew, JimmoO} pp. 194 
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taiits of tlie Indus region are uniformly designated in our Kasmirian 
texts (modern Ks. 

Ou-k'ong is tlie first who refers distinctly to tins route wlieii 
S|>eaking of tke road wliicli leads througli the gate in the east to Ton-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhaiia has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond the reach of the political power of 
the later Kasmirian kings. He probably means, however, the Z5ji-La 
when mentioning the route of the BJmtt aAoind (BJiuUa'^'astradhvan) hj 
which the Harads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kasmir, 
while the more direct i^outes from their own teridtory were closed by 
the winter.^ An easy pass corinects Tilelat the head of the Xisaugaiiga 
Yalley with the Dras territory to the east. From there Bhoja could 
then have entered Kasmir mVl the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more 
than once witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came 
early in the 14th centmy the Turk (?) D idea and the Bhautta Riucana 
whose usurpation led to the downfall of Hindu rule in the Yalley.^ 
About two centuries later Mirza Muhammad Haidar with his small 
Mughal force successfully fought here his entrance into Kasmir 
(a.d. 1532), The account he gives of this exploit in his TdrzM'i- 
is not without topographical interest.-^ 

59. A high peak situated about 10 miles east-southeast of the 
Zoji-La, mat*ks the point where the range forming the eastern 
boundary of Kasmir branches off from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southerly dkeetjon until it reaches the southern- 
most headwaters of the Yitasta. It then turns to the north-west and 
at the Ban^hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal Range. Through this 
range there lead routes connecting Kasmir with the Madivadvan 
Yalley (see § 84) which drains into the Cinab, and with Kast^var, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Oinab itself. Both these Yalleys are con- 
fined, difficult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or trade of 
Kasmir. On this account our notices regarding the old topography 
of the dividing range are extremely meagre. 

1 Compare Rdjat, i. 312-316 nofce, 

2 Compare Eajat, viii. 2887. 

S See Jonar. 142 sqq.^ and for the stratagem by winch Eincaua forced his way 
into Lahara (Lar), 166 sqq. The Laharahotta mentioned in the last passage pro- 
bably represents the old watch-station of this route, but its position is un- 
certain. 

4* See transh by Messrs. Elias and Ross, pp. 423 

below, § 131. 
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Tirtha of 
Amaranatha. 


At its nortlxoni end and close to the groat snowy peak already 
mentioned, is tlie Tirtlia of Amaresyara or 
Amaranatha, known by its Kaimiri name 
AmhimiSth. Together with the sacred Gaiiga- 
lake on Afonnt Haraznnkuta, it is now tbe most popular of Kasmirian 
pilgrimage places. Its Tatra in the month of S’ravana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kasmir but from all parts of 
India. ^ Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissui’e on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
high (maiked ‘Ambaimath^ on map). In this cave there is a large 
block of transparent ice formed by the freezing of the water whieli 
oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a self-created {svaijamhlm) 
Lihga, and is considered the embodiment of S'iva-Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the 
Rajatarahgini and the Nilamata, it appears doubtful whefclier it could 
have enjoyed in old times quite such great celebrit-y as now. Bat 
Jonaraja already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
Zaina-l-‘abidln,® and in the Mahatmya literature Amare4vara receives 
its due share of attention. The pilgrims’ route described in great detail 
by the Amaranathamahatmya ascends the valley of the eastern branch 
of the Lid^r or Ledari, 

There the lake of the Naga Susrayas, now known as Siisramnag 
or (with a popular etymology) S'esanag, is visited at the north foot of a 
groat glacier descending from the Kobenhar Peak. In tins lake and 
a small rock-bound inlet of it called JlAtATRNAGA (Zam^tur^ 
local legend, related by Kalhana, i. 267 s^q,, and connected with tlie 
ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
4ravas and of his son-in-law.^ The route then crosses a high pass, known 
as Vav^jan (Skr. Vaytwarjana in the Mahatmya), into a high-level valley 
drained by five streams which bear the joint designation of Pakca- 
tarakginI. Pi’om there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot 
of the A^^^^'t'^aath Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravati) 
which conies from the glacier of a still higher peak to the east. 
Joining the Paheatarangim it Rows through an inaccessible gorge down 
to the head of the Sind Yalley near Baltai. 


1 Soo for tho old notices of tlio Tirtha, Hdjat. i, 267 note ; for a doscription of tbo 
modern pilgrimage, Yigne, TravelSf ii. pp, 10 iiqq., and Bates, Gar:otic€rj pp. 121 aq, 

S Compare Jonm\ (Bombay ed.) 1233 Bqq, 

. s Compare Rffjat, i, 207 note. 
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60. Oomieofced with tlie eastern range is a mass of mountains 
wUicli it will be convenient to mention here 
though it does not form part of the mountain- 
barriers of Kasmir. It fills the great to'aii- 
giilar space which lies between the Sind Yallej 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along 
the right bank of the Yitasta forming as it were the base. This mass 
of mountains separates from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar 
and Ambnrnath Peaks. Trending westwards it soon culminates in the 
eonspicnoiis pinnacle of Mount Oai^hmr (map ‘Kolahoi’), close on 
18,000 feet in height* From this conspicuous mountain numerous spurs 
radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

"The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the 
Sind Yalley, of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Dhriin Nar, which descends to the north towards Sun^marg, 
is probably identical with Mount Dhcjdavana, the scene of a siege 
related in the Eajatarahginl.i The extremity of this ridge in the west 
forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the Dal lake and 
Shinagar on the north. Hex'*e we have Mount Mahadeva which is 
much frequented as a Tirtha.^ 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur w^hich lines the eastern 
shores of the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'rIdyaua ^ and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Suresvari, 
Tripuresvara, Har^e^vara, and Jyesthe^vara, w^hich will be discussed 
below. The extreme offshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of Gopa’ 
{Gopadri)^ the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape of S'rinagar. Other spurs descending into the 
vale further east form successively the semicircular side-valleys contain- 
ing the Parganas of Yihi and Yular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the 
Kohenhar Peak which is still over 17,000 feet high, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Margan Pass into Madi- 
vadvan. Of the latter valley I can find no old mention. Still further 
south we come to the Marhal Pass, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, which 
forms the usual route towards Kast^var. 

This territory which is now partially inhabited by Kasmiris, is 
mentioned as an independent hiil-state by Kalhana.^ The valley into 

J See Rajat. viii. 595 note and below, § 131, 

S It is mentioned in the NUamata, 1324, and frequently in the Scirvivatara, 

3 See Rajat, viii. 2422 note. * 

4 Compare regarding tiie old Ka^ihavdta note vii* 588-590, where also the 
references in the later Chronicles are given* 


Watershed range 
between Sindbu 
: and Yitasta. 
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'vvhicli the route descends imraediatelj^ after crossing the Alarhal Pass, 
is known now as Khaiial. It is once mentioned as Khamli by Kalliana 
and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name of 
KiiASALAYAd Prom the latter source we learn that it was inhabited 
by Khavas to whose occupation it may have owed also its name. So we 
note Iiere once more iu the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary 
with the natui^al watershed. 


Section V.— Upper Course of the Vitasta. 

61. We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain- 
barriers which enclose the Kasmir Valley, and can turn our attention 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the plain formed by the alluvium of the Vitasta and its main 
tributaries j the other consists of plateaus or Karewas elevated above 
the river hats and largely caused by old lacustrine deposits. We sliail 
first notice the alluvial plain and the river-sjstem which has created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the 
country, is now known to Ka4miris by tbe 
Name o i as a. jxsLUie of Vyath. This modern designation is the 
direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit Vitasta which we meet 
already among the river-names of the Rigveda.^ The intermediary 
Prakrit form '^Vidasta underlies the Ilydasjpes of the Greeks in which 
we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology.® In Ptolemy’s Bidaspes we 
have another rendering winch though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original.^ The name Jehlam which is 


I Compare Rffjat vii. S99 note. 

s The line of phonetic development may he roughly represented as Skr, 
'VitastS'>'Rr,*Vidastd'>A.]).^Vilh2ath'>Kk Vyath, 

The name Yitasta is still well-known to Ka^mir Brahmans from the Mfihatmyas 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them. The form ‘ Vedasta * which Drew 
and other writers indicate as the old name of the river still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature,” is due to some error of heaiiug. Tt is curious to 
meet a similar form ^Vidastd in tbe transcription of the Chinese Armais of the 8th 
century j see my Notes on On-h'ong^ p. 31. 

S The ending in the form Eydas^es is undoubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the Greeks which end in -aa-Tryjs (Old Persian 
Per the rendering of initial Ft- by 'Y compare Hystaspes : Vishtuspa, 

^ Ptolemy’s Bi (for Ft) is the most exact phonetic reproduction possible in Greek 
characters. It is evident from Ptolemy’s Panjub river names that he did not take 
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ILegendary source of 
Vitasta. 


now borne by the Vitasta in its course through the Pan jab, is wholly 
unknown to the genuine usage of Kadmir. It is apparently of Muham- 
madan origin and has been brought to Kasmir only by Europeans and 
other foreigners.^ 

The river to which the name Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the 
south-eastern portion of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnag or Islamabad. But sacred 
tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of Kasmir invers to a more 
specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritacmtamani,^ 
represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of 
Sfiva’s consort Parvati. After Kasmir had 
been created, S'iva at the request of KaiSyapa, prevailed upon the 
goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a river, in order to 
purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pi^aoas. The 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This he did by striking the ground near the habitation of the 
ISTilanaga with the point of his trident {sula). Through the fissure 
thus made which measured one viiasti or span, the river gushed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta, The spring-basin 
where the goddess first appeared was known by the several designations 
of Ntlalmn^a^ Sulagliata (‘ spear- thrust or simply Vitasta.^ It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Kilanaga, near the village of 
Vernag in the Shahabad Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which 
amply deserves the honour of being thus represented as the traditional 
source of the great river.^ 

The legend makes Parvati- Vitasta subsequently disappear again 
from fear of defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Ka^yapa's prayer the goddess issued from the 
Haga of Fancahasta, In this locality we easily recognize the present 


his nomenclatm'e directly or indirectly from the historians of Alexander, but from 
independent sources. Bidaspes, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these all represent 
unsophisticated attempts to reproduce in sound the genuine Indian forms. The 
same cannot be said of the names given by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

1 Alberuni already knows the name Jailam ; see above, §14. SVi vara when 
relating an expedition of Sultan Utaidar Shah into the Pan jab, sanskritizes this 
name into Jyalmni ; see ii. 152. 

S See Mlamatay 238 Maracar. xii. 2-34. 

S See Nilamatay 1290 ; Raracar. xii. 17. 

4 Compare for the Nilanaga and its round spring-basin (kunda), Rajai, i. 28 note 
J. I. 13 
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village of Panzatli, situated in the Div^ar Pargana and boasting of a 
fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neigliboiirhood.^ 
After another disappearance for a reason similar to the above, the 
goddess came forth a third time at Namsimhasrama. This place I am 
unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was induced to 
abide permanently in the land when Ka^yapa had secured for her the 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Yisoka, G-ariga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient 
date, seeks the place of the Yitasta’s second appearance in the spring 
of the modern Vith^vickir, a small village situated about one mile to the 
F, W. of Yernag.^ The place is known by the name of Vitastatra to 


Kallianawho mentions Stupas erected there by King Asoka.® This 
notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred character attaching to 
the spot. Yet Kalhana’s direct mention of the Fila-kunda as the birth- 
place of the Yitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent 
in his own time placed the source of the sacred river> 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the 
_ true Yitasta river, are the Sandran^ the Bring ^ 
^ ^ and Lid^r, Of these the first and 

southeimmost drains the Shahabad (or Yer) 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Its old name I am unable to trace with any 
certainty. The next alEueut, the Bring, comes from the side-valley 
which forms the Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the 
stream is unknown, the modern Yitastamahatmya which gives it as 
Blirhgt, being but a doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed by the 
water of some well-known Fagas, among which the famous Trisamdhya 
fountain and the springs of Ardhanarisvara (Far^) may be specially 
mentioned. 

The Ar^path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Filamata by its ancient name of Earm-pabliaJ^ The 


i Compare Bajat. y. 24 note. 

S This version is found in the Vitastamaliatmya, ii. 37, sgq., which calls tin 
place VitastauarWka I see also Yione, i, p. 335. 

S See Bajat, i. 102 note. 

4 Bajat, i. 28. I am unable to account for the mention made in the Mahdbh. iii 
Ixxxii. 90 of the Taksaka Naga in KaSmir as the Yitasta, i c., its source. No sucl 
distinction is claimed for tho well-known Taksaka spring near IZievan (Jayavana) 
see Bajat. i. 220. The author of the Tirthayitrd in the Mahabh. shows no accurate 
knowledge of KaSmir and seems to have made a mistake hero. 

^ See Nilamafaj 232, 1299, etc, 
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valley it drains is known as tlie Kotligr Pargana and takes its name 
from the sacred tank of Kapateimra, At the western end of the spur 
on tlie slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the magnificient 
springs of Ach^bal ( Aksavala). They form a small stream by themselves, 
which flows into the Harsapatha. A short distance below the village 
of Khan^bal (map ‘ Kanbai ’) where the three streams hitherto men- 
tioned unite, their watei*s are joined from the north by those of the 
Lid®*!*. 


This river, the ancient Ledan,^ receives a number of glacier- fed 
streams which drain the high range towards the Upper Sind Valley. It 
is hence in volume more considerable than any of the previously named 
affluents. The Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide 
valley foi'ming the Parganas of Dachiinpor and Khovurpor which take 
their names, ‘ Right Bank ’ and ‘ Left Bank,’ respectively, from their posi- 
tion relative to this river. In old days a canal constructed on the hill- 
side to the east carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to 
the barren plateau of Martanda or Matan.^ 

63. At Khan^'-bai the VitastS becomes navigable and continues 
. so on its whole course tbrougb the valley, 
alluvial plain. Tliere too the great flat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to 
Baramula in the north-west. In its course to the Volur lake, a direct 
distance of about 54 miles, the river falls only some 220 feet.^ The 
slope in the general level of the plain is equally gentle. The bed of 
the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soil, the result of the deposition 
of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. Down 
to STinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but 
small, in fact mere temporary sandbanks. The course is in parts very 
winding. But as far we can judge from the position of the old sites 
along the river, no great changes are likely to have taken place in 
historical times in this portion of the river’s course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an 
average about 15 feet above the waters But in the spring w’-hen the 
snow melts, the great volume of water brought down from the moun- 
tains rises to the top of the banks and often overflows ifc. Dangerous 
floods may also follow long and heavy summer-rains, and sometimes 


i See Bdjat. i, 87. 

^ The construction of this canal by !Z!amnd-‘abidm is described at length by 
Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1232-60. It is probable that there existed earlier irrigation works 
on the same plateau. Sea below, § 111, 
s See Drew, MmmoOf p. 163. 
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cause immense damage to tLe crops orer a great portion of the cultivat- 
ed area of the Valle 

Snch Roods and the famines which are likely to follow, were a 
danger well-known in old times already and are more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhana.3 Against them the villages and idverside towns 
have always endeavoured to protect themselves by artificially raising 
the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle suffice to show that 
the construction of embankments {sehu^ now suth), with the accom- 
panying system of floodgates closing latei'al drainage channels, has 
existed since ancient times.^ One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a 
detailed historical account, will be discussed below. The equally 
elaborate system by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. 

The navigable waters of the Vitasta have from ancient times to 
the present day formed the most important highway of Kasmii% The 
value of the river and of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which 
are also accessible to boats, for the development of internal trade and 
traffic can hardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago there 
were nowhere in Kasmir, not even in the flattest parts of the Valley ^ 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the Valley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle- patlis or tracks 
passable only for load-carryiag Coolies, the construction of such roads 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importance 
of rivei"- traffic in Kasmir may he estimated from the fact that the 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 84i,000.'* That boats were in old 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary ‘means of travel in 
the Valley, is shown by the frequent references to xuver journeys in the 
Chronicles.^ 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river 
navigation in Kasmir is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We 

1 Compare for data as to modern floods, Lawr^ince, Valley, pp. 205 sgg. 

8 See Jidjat, vin 1219 j viii. 24(49, 27^86 i also vii. 1624 viii. 1417^, 1422} Tohiav, 
403 sqq. 

% See n&jat, i, 159 ; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; viii. 2380, etc.; Jonm. 404, 887 ; 
iSHv. iii. 191 8^;., etc. 

Compare regarding the Hfnz* of Kasmir, Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 313; also 
BijaL V. 101 note. 
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sliall see tliaf; all the towns which from time to time were the capitals 
of the country, were built on the banks of the Yitasta, and that the^ 
great majority of other important places of ancient date were similarly 
situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of the country 
was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 
their landing places (Ks, yar^hal) on the river or the nearest navigable 
waterway. Kalhana’s description of the semi-legendary city of 
Narapiira shows how closely the busy coming and going of ships was 
connected in the Ka^mirian mind wifch the splendour of a large 
townA ' 

64. After these general remarks we may now proceed, to follow 
the Vitas ta's course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in 
due order as we reach the confluences. Below Khan^bal ^ the river 
receives in succession the several branches of the Ledari and then passes 
the ancient town and Tirtha of Vij ayes vara, the present Vij^bror. 
About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or Karewas. One on the left bank, theTsak^'dar Udar, will be noticed 
below as one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara). 

About three miles further down and not far from the village of 
Marham (the old Madavasrama), the Vitasta 
is joined by the Ve^au and Bembyar^ Rivers 
which meet a short distance above their common confluence with the 
Vitasta. This river junction is known to the Mahatmyas by the name 
of GAMBHiEASAJitGAMA (‘the deep confluence 0 and is still visited as a 
Tirtha.® The short united course of the Ve^au and Rembjar?' bears 
the old name of Gambhira and is referred to under this designation 
repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gamhhira is too deep to he forded at any 
time of the year, and being on the route from Vijaye^vara to S'rinagar, 
is of military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions. 
King Sussala’s army on its retreat over the Gamhhira (a. d. 1J22) 
suflered a complete rout. Six years later Sujji, his son*s general, gained 
an equally signal victoxy by forcing the passage in the face of a rebel 
army.^ 


The Gambhira, 


1 See Bajat i. 201 sq. 

8 According to a gloss on NUamata 1307, Khan^-bal, the port, so to say, of 
Anatnag corresponds to the Khandapuccha Naga of that text. This Naga is else- 
where mentioned, bnt I have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

3 See Bajat. iv. 80 note. Junctions of rivers and streams (samgamas) are every- 
wdiere in India favourite places for Tirthas. 

^ See Bajat, viii. 1063 sgij., 1497 sqq. 
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Tlie Yeiau, frequently mentioned by its ancient name of VisoiCA in 
the Chronicles, the Nilamata and other texts, ^ 
The Viioka. is a considei^able river. It x^eceives all the 

streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pankal Range 
between the Sidan and Ban^hal Passes. Its traditional source is placed 
ill the Kramasaras or Kons^-r Fag Lake below the Peak of Faubandlmna. 
The Filamata, 271 sqq, I’elates a legend which identifies the Visoka with 
Lak§mi and accounts for its name (‘free from pain ’). The fine water- 
fall which is formed by the stream of the K6ns®'X‘ Fag not far from 
the village of Sidao, is now known as Ahr^baL The Filamata calls it 
Akhor hila ‘ the mousehole/ which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name.^ As soon as the Vi4oka emerges from the mountains, 
numerous toigation canals are drawm from it which overspread the 
whole of the old Parganas of Kamla (l^^vin) and Bevasarasa 
(Div^sar). 

One of these canals is the Stin^oiian^ isTwr which is mentioned in the 
Rajataraogini by its ancient name of Suvarnamanikulya.^ If the stoiy 
of its construction by King Suvarj^ia, i^eproduced from Padinamihma, 
could be trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal a high anti- 
quity. It leaves the Visoka near the village shown as ‘ Largoo ’ on the 
map and rejoins it near the village of Ad^vin (map ‘Arwin’). Another 
old canal, called Nandi (not shown on the map), leavcKS the Visoka near 
Kaimuh, the ancient Katimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the Yitasla. Its name is connected 
perhaps with that of the village Nandaha winch is referred to in con- 
nection with Avantivarmaii’s drainage operations.^ The Visoka is 
navigable np to Kaimuh. 

The Bemhydr^ which joins the Yi^oka a little above Gamblui'a- 
samgama, we have met already before as the 
river uniting the stx'eams from the Pir 
Pantgal and Rupin Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name 
Ramanyatavx when relating the legend of the burned city of Farapm^a.^ 
The Rembyar^ after leaving the mountains below Hiir'l'por flows 
divided in many channels within a wide and mostly dxy bed of rubble 
and boulders. This stiip of stony waste along the river attains a width 
of over two miles near the village of Tstiran (map ‘ ChaiTan ’). 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste to 

1 See Jtdjat, iv. 6 note. 

s Compare NUamataf 271 sqq>f and for Ikhor hila ^ 283, 

5 See Bdjat, i. 97. 

^ See Kdjat, v. 86 note. 

6 See EdjaU i, 263-266, note; 


The Ramanyatavi. 
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The Vitasta near 
Srinagar. 


the TJTagl Ranianya. She had come down from the mountains carrying 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Snsravas ISfaga, in the destruc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped the stones ‘more than a Tojana ’ from the site of the 
doomed city. Tlie distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of the 
village of Lit^r where the Rembyar^ leaves behind its stony bed and 
passes into alluvial soil. The village land for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramanya left along 
her trail. Similar tales regarding the origin of stone-wastes (“Mur- 
ren are well-known to European alpine folk-lore. 

65. Below Gambhirasamgama the Vitas ta receives from the right 
the stream which drains the ancient district 
of Holada, the present Vular. It then passes 
close to the foot of the Vastarvan spur, near 
the old town of Avantipura. ISTo important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach S'rinagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Ramusa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct but end in low marshes, communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river embankments. Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the town of Padmapura, the present Pampar, is the 
most considerable. As we approach S'rinagar we pass the site of the 
ancient capital, Puranadhisthana, max'ked by the present village of 
Pandrethan. It lies between the right I'iver bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Pal. For the streams we have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient S'rinagara is 
necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city propei% the Vitnsta is 
joined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This 
lake, known as paZ (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Vitasta by a canal which is now called Tsiinth Kul, but in 
ancient times bore the name of MahasaritJ This canal passes through 
an ancient embankment (seZM) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures in the 
traditional account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the outflow of the Mahasarit is mai^ked on the map by 
the entry ‘ Durgagalika.^ 

A small channel from the river — whether artificial or natural cannot 


1 For the identification of the Tsunthi Kui and the Mar canal in the city with 
the Mahdsaritt my note on Eajat. lii. 339-349 should be consulted. In addition to 
the evidence there recorded, it should be noted that the Mahasarit is twice mention- 
ed by its old name also in the S'arvdvatdra iii, 74 ; iv. 129 s<x* 
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be ascertained now— joins the Maliasarit at tliis veij point and tarns 
the ground between it and the river into an island.^ Ihis is now known 
bv the name of May^um, derived from the ancient Mak§ikasvamiit. 
We shall have to refer to it again in our account of the topo^mphy of 
S'l-inacar. From Durgagalika downwards the Mahasarit or ^nn^h Kul 
was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Srinagar 
which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of 
defence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges 

of the capital.! -t 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta which is ]ust opposite 

to the modern palace, the Sliergarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times 
and is mentioned by its correct name inMankha’s description of Kasmir.» 
S'rivara refers to it by a more modern name, Mansamgama, where 
Mari is an evident adaptation from the Kl. form Jlfar. The latter 
name itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the present day to 
another branch of the Dal outflow. This turning to the west passes 

through the marsh known as Brarinambal ( B7iariaraaa<?mZa) and then 

eaters the city. ^ , , -t i 

This canal is of considerable importance for tho internal toftic of 

the city as it opens a convenient waterway to tho Dal and g^’eatly 
facilitates the transport of its manifold produce.* After passing behind 
the whole of the city quarters on the right river-bank the Mar issues 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marshes of fte 
Anchiar Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the Sind 

river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 

later date, as S'rivara attributes tho construction of a navigable channel 

towards the Sind to 2Sainu-l- abidin.^ -jr , - 

66 The lake which supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in 
some respects one of the most favoured spota of 
The Dal lake. whole Valley. Its limpid water, the 

imposino- aspect of the mountaiu amphitheatre which encloses it on 
three sides, and the charming gardens and orchards around it have 
made the Dal jnstly famous. 

1 See Rdjat^ viii. 733, 763, 3131. 

8 See SHhanthac. iii. 24, Mahdsaridvitastayoh ... mmgamah. Here too as in 
former translations of the Kajatarangini, Mahasarit has been wrongly taken as an 

common nonn and explained as ‘great river.’ 

8 The term Marl is also elsewhere used in the later Chromolos and the Mahat- 
myas ; comp., e.g., S’riv. i. 442 ; iv. 298 ; Fourth Chron. 145, etc. 

4 It is this narrow canal, more picturesque than sweet-smelhng, which has led 
to the frequent comparisons of STrmagar with Yenico. It has not received much 
attention in recent years and for want of dredging seems in danger of silting up. 
s See ^rJv. I 440 sq* 
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The Dal measures about four miles in length and two and a half 
in width ■ where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds 30 feet, and 
in most parts it is far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed 
by la-oons, and a great portion of it is covered by the famous floating 
gardens. Notwithstanding the superabundance of wa,ter-plants and 
veo-etable matter, the water evei'ywhere retains an admirable clearness 
and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the springs 
which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of the 
lake in the Rajatarahgini, and though it does not claim any pai’ti- 
oular sanctity, there is no want around its shores of ancient ami 

holy mtes^^rii^^^ i-eference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 
^rivara who describes at length how King Zainu-l-‘abidin diverted 

himself on the lake and adorned its vicinity.^ S'rivara calls the lake 

Dala while the few Mahatmyas which condescend to mention R, nse 
the form Dala? He also mentions the two small artificial islands 
called Lahka, and now distinguished as RurUnh and SunHank ( the 
Silver Lanka,’ ‘ Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to several 
distinct portions of the lake. Bnt of these only Hastavalika, the 

present Ast^'vol, can he traced in the Chronicles. ^ _ 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, J yestliesvara, Theda, S nresvan, etc., 
with their numerous Nagas line the eastern shores of the Pal. They 
will be mentioned below in the description of the vmmity of the capital. 
The well-known gardens of ShSlimar, Nishat and Nasim are creations 
i the Mu^al Emperors who did much to enhance the natural beauties 

*'*Lsides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a 
stream wbicb comes from the Mar Sar lake, high up in the mountains to 
the east The old name of this stream, marked Arimh on the map, is 
Uncertain. The S'arvavatara seams to extend to it the name llaZmsariL 
In its lower course where it approaches the north shore of the Pa , i 
^^w bears tbe name of Telbal Nal (stream). An ea.rlier form is far- 

Ssled by S'rivara wbo calls the stream at tins point b^ the name of 

TilAplisLi ; the latter is also found in several Mahatmyas.^ 

67 Erom the junction with the Mahasarit downwards the Vitasta 
„ j;' ^ +T,,.PP miles between almost unbroken lines of bouses 

Sd Ac^hlbove tbe water on stone embankments The latter consist 

”o” obieay o( tog. bteto o£ .to". wLob M.-g-d l« 


1 i. 418 sq_q, 

S See, Vitastdmdlif xxi. 89. 

S See S'arvdv, iii. 5 ^^9' 

4 Sec S'rlv, i. 421 ; Bhmv* iv. etc. 

J. I. 14 
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The Ksiptika. 


temples and other structures of pre-Muhammadan date. Judging from 
their size and careful carving we can well picture to our mind the 
splendid appearance which the ri vex*- banks must have here presented in 
bygone days. 

The river within the city Rows first in one long reach due north. 

ISTear the fourtli bridge in the heart of the city, 
it makes a great bend and turns to the south- 
west. A canal which leaves the left bank of tlie idver between the 
Shergarhi palace and the quarter of Kat-hiil (Kasthlla), and rejoins the 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now 
bears the name Kut%ul, derived from the ancient designatioti of 
Kstptikakulya.i The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions 
of Kaihana's Chronicle which relate the sieges of Shinagar witnessed in 
his own time. It forms to this day the natural line of defence for that 
part of the city which occupies the left river-bank, and which could be 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptika.® Ko information 
is available to us as to the oiugin of this canal. Judging from its posi- 
tion it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which 
was subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navi- 
gation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Yitasta is joined on its left 
The Bugdhaganga. ^ considerable river now known as 

the I)uilgang it f ^ tliQ milh or CJiaM^hul, 

*the white stream.^ Its ancient name is given as BitgdhasindJm in 
Bilhana’s description of SVinagar.^ The Mahatinyas know it by the 
name of Svetaganga^ ‘the white Gahga,' to which the alternative modern 
designation, Chat&^'kul, exactly corresponds.^ Its waters come from the 
central part of the Pir Pantsy Range round Mount Tatakuti, its chief 
sources being the mountain-streams marked as * Sangsofed ’ (Sangsafed) 
and * Yechara ^ on the map. The confluence of the Yitasta and Dud- 
gaiiga, opposite to the old quarter of Diddamatba, is still a Tirtha of 
some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.^ 


1 1ml < Skr. l^ulya ia the ordinary term for small streams or canals. 

2 For detailed evidence of this identification, see Bdjat, viii. 732 note. 

^ Vihrammlcac, xvm. 7» 

^ See Vitastdmdh. xxii; S'vetagangamdh.i etc. Skr. iveta becomes in Ks. by 
regular phonetic conversion chuth, fern, 

The Nilamata curiously enough does not mention the Dudgahga unless it is 
meant by K^ranadzj 1281. The lafefcer name, meaning ' the river of milk/ ia given 
to the Dudganga by a passage of the modern Yitasta mahat my a, xxii. 

6 See Yihram, xviii, 22, 
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The Sindhu, 


Section YI. — Lower Course of the Yjtasta. 

68. Iiumediately below S'rinagar we come to marshes which 
stretch along both sides of the livei’ for a considerable distance* 
Those on the left bank, of which the Hukh^sar and P^nz%or ISTambal 
are the nearest, are fed by mountain- streams of smaller volume. ' The 
marshes to the nor& of the river are more extensive and belong to the 
Delta of the Sind River, the gi'eatest tributary of the Yitasta within the 
Yalley. ' 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has aheady taken 
us to the true headwaters of the Sind near the 
Zoji-La and the Amburnath Peak. Its tradi- 
tional source in the sacred Oaaga-lake on Mount Haramukh has also 
been noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and 
drains the largest and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the 
north. Its ancient name, Sindhu, means simply ‘ the river’ and is thus 
identical with the original designation of the IndnsA The Baja- 
tarangini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in tbe 
hlilamata, Haracaritacintamani and the Mahatmyas.* Everywhere it is 
identified with the Ganga, as already by Alberuni’s informants. The 
valley of the Sind forms the district of Lar, the ancient Lahara, one of 
the main subdivisions of Ka^mxr territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Ka^mir plain, near the 
village of Dud^-rhom, the old Bngdhairama^ the river spreads oat in 
numerous branches. These form an extensive Delta, covered in its 
greatest portion by shallow marshes and known as AncJdar. Its eastern 
side extends along the strip of high ground which connects S'rinagar 
with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind Yalley. The western 


1 It is customary in Easmir to distingmsh the two rivers by giving the designation 
of ‘ the Great Sind (Bud Sind),’ to the Indus. This is found as ^ Brliatsindhu,^ 
already in the Haracarifcacintamani, xii. 45. 

The identity of the two river names has led to a great deal of confusion in 
geographical works down to the beginning of the present century. The Sind River 
of Kasmir was elevated to the rank of one of the chief sources of the Indus, or els© 
represented as a branch of the groat river taking its way through Kasmir (I). This 
curious error is traceable, e.g., in the map of * L’Empire du Grand Mogol ’ reproduced 
in Bernier’s Travels, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
the map of Ancient India attached to Tiefebnthaler, Description de V Inde, 1786, 
p. 60. Compare Hugel, Kaschmir, i. p. 330. Even Wilson, writing in 1825, says 
of the Kasmir Sind that “ it is nob improbably a branch of the Indus.” 

2 See EajaU i. 57 note; also iv. 391 ; v. 97 sgg. } viii. 1129; Jonar, 982; &rlv, iv. 
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Confiuenee of Vitasta 
and Sindliii* 


side of tlae delta is marked by an allnvial plateau -wbicli contiiiiies the 
right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river’s con«- 
iiiience with the Vitasta. The base* of the triangle is the Vitasta itsell; 
which between Sfrinagar and this junction flows in a bed separated by 
artificial banks from the marshes on either side. The waters of the 
Sind after spreading over’ this wide Delta leave it in a single channel at 
its western extremity, opposite to the village of Shad^pur, 

The conflaence of the Vitasta and Sindhp. has from early times 
enjoyed exceptional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kas- 
mir tradition, as recorded already in the 
Nilamata, identifies the Vitasta and Sindho, 
the largest and holiest rivers of the country, with the Ytwiund and 
Qangd, respective^. Their junction represents, therefore, the Kas- 
mirian- equivalent of the famous Fraydga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. The Vitastasindhusamgama is often rcfei’red to as an 
important Tirtha in the Rajatarangini, the ITilamata and numerous 
other texts. It is actually known by the name of Prataga to the modern 
tradition and the Mabatmyas.*- A small island built of solid masonry 
rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of the two rivers 
mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on parliciila-r Pnrvnns 
throughout the year. On it stands an old Cinar tree which to the 
pious Kasmirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of the I'eai 
Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha tliere is 
most explicit evidence to show that its present position dates back only 
to about a thousand years. We owe the knowledge of this interesting 
fact to the detailed account which Kalhana has given us of the 
great i^egulation of the Vitasta canned out under King Avautivarman 
(a.d. 855-883). As the change in the confluence of tlie Vitasta and 
Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 
Kalhana’s account of the latter may conveniently be noticed in the 
present place. I shall restrict myself to an indication of the main facts 
connected with these operations, referring for all detailed evidence to 
Note I {v. 97-100) of my translation. 

69. Kalhana tells us in his opening notice ® that the produce of 

„ , 1 j.- Kasrair had in earlier times been greatly 

Suyya’s regulation of ^ . 

the Vitasta. restricted owing to disastrous floods, particu- 

larly from the Mahfipadma or Voliir lake, and 
the general water-locked condition of the country. Drainage operations 

1 For a detailed account of the references to the Vitasta-Sindhnsnjhgama and 
the ancient remains near it, see Note 1 (Udjai, v, 97-100), §§ 14, 15 ; also note iv. 391, 

* See Bdjat, y. 08 sqq. 
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under King Lalitadifcya Lad led to an increase of agricultural produce. 
But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble successors, 
and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became again frequent. In 
AvaiitiYarnmn’s time a man of conspicuous talents but low 

origin, oifered to remedy these troubles. Receiving the king’s assent 
for his scheme and the necessa,ry means, he set about regulating the 
course of the Yitasta with a view to abetter drainage of the whole Yalley. 
Omitting legendary details with which evidently popnlar tradition has 
embellished Suyya’s stoiy, the course adopted was briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called 
Taksadara where large “ rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains lining both river banks,” obstructed the Yitastad We 
have already when describing the Yitasta Yalley route, referred to 
Taksadara, the present Dyar^gul, as a spur projecting into the river-bed 
some three miles below the commencement of the Baramula gorge. Its 
rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing the obstruct- 
ing rocks the level of tbe river was lowered. Then a stone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up 
completely for seven days. During this time “ the river-bed was cleared 
at the bottom, and stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks 
which might roll down.”* The dam was then removed, and the river 
flowed forth with increased rapidity through the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what 
extent and at which point of the Baramula gorge the operations so far 
described were practicable with the technical means of that age. What 
follows in Kalhana’s account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 
topographical points, that a presumption is raised as to the previous 
statements also resting, partially at least, on historical facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of 
flood, new beds were constxmcted for the river. One of these changes 
in the river-bed a:ffiectecl the oonfl.uenoe of the Yitasta and Sindhu, and 
this is specially explained to us in v. 97-100. The topographical indi- 
cations here given by Kalliana are so detailed and exact that they 
enabled me to trace with great pi'obability what I believe to have been 
the main course of the Yitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70, Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and 
Change of eonfluenoe confluence relative to certain temples 

of Yitasta and situated at the village of Trigram! and other 
Sindhu# points on the river-hanks. Most of these struc- 

tures I have been able to identify, and a close examination of the 

i See v. 87 sqq, 

S Compare v, 92 $q. 
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general topographical features in their neighbourhood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalliaua’s account. Witiiout the help of a larger- 
scale map it would, liowever, be impossible to explain here accurately 
the topographical evidence collected.^ I must, therefore, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in my forthcoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one inch, to the mile, has been 
inserted for the illustration of this tract. In the present place I must 
restrict myself to indicating the main results of my enquiries. 

These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalhana 
knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposite 
Shad^pur,^ the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigani and the Par^spor plateau. The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of FariMsapura^ first identified by me and 
shown on the map (see below, § 121.) Trigam marks the position of the 
ancient Trigrdmi, and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 
which I identify with the shrine of Yisnn Vamynsvamm, 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which the two 
rivers, the Sindhn and Yitasta, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of Trigraml, respectively.^' Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shad^pur, we have on our left a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-east in the 
direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow Nfila continuing it 
towards Shad^pur, we can yet recognize the old bed of the Sindhu. On 
the right we have the Badrihel Kala which divides the alluvial plateau of 
Trigam and Par^spor. This NTala is clearly marked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

The Badrihel Kala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
Panzhwr Namhal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north- 
west of Par^'spor towards the Yolur. This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an outflow for the Panz^or NTambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from the Yitastfi at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
embankments which guard the bed of the Yitasta towards the low 
Panz^nor Nambal, the latter would still form a regular course of the 

i In the copies of , the map accompanying this -memoir the faint outlines by which 
the engraved Atlas of India sheet marks the low iilliivial plateaus, the marshes, and 
similar features of this tract, have become much effaced. A .reference to the 
original groundmap or the larger Survey map (2 miles to the inch) is hence recom- 
mended. 

8 ghadipilr is a modem contraction for Shahahuddmur. the name given to the 
place by Sultan §hahabu-d-din (A.D. 1364r-73) who founded it, as Jonaraja, 409, tells 
us, at the confluence of the Yitasta and Sindhu. 
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river. Even so it is still liaMe to be invaded by tbe Vitasta at times of 
flood. Eoi' tlie swamp as well as the fertile village lands reclaimed 
around it, lie below the level of the river-bedd 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the 
curious position of the Nor (map ‘Noroo’). This canal which is of 
importance for navigation leaves the Vitasta on the left bank just 
opposite to the present junction with the Siiidhu and practically conti- 
nues the southwesterly course of the^, latter for some distance. Only 
about I mile of low ground divides tbe Nor fi'om the end of the swamp 
which marks the bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction 
opposite the Yainyasvamin ruin. 

Similaidy the position of Tarihasapura which King Lalitaditya 
chose for his splendid capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 
or Karewa of Par^spor which still preserves its name is now flanked 
on the east by the Panz^nor Nambal and on the west by the marshes of 
Har®trath. Neither of them affords in their present condition the 
convenient waterway we find invariably near all other Kasmir capitals. 
Before Suyya’s regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed as we have seen, 
immediatly to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the great 
temples erected here by King Lalitaditya. 

71. The object and result of the change of tbe confluence can, I 
think, also be traced yet. By forcing the 
Besults^of^iU^ya s yitasta to pass north of Trigam instead of 
south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south 
of the Volur lake must have heen greatly facilitated. The coarse thus 
given to the river carries its waters by the nearest way into that part of 
the Volur which by its depth and well-defined boundaries is naturally 
designed as a great reservoir to receive the surplus water of dangerous 
floods. The southern shores of the lake are still to this day the scene 
of a constant struggle betw^een the cultivator and floods. The reclama- 
tion of land which has gone on for centuries in these low marshy 
tracts,^ could never have heen undertaken if tbe Vitasta had been 
allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the direction marked 
by its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu was a neces- 
sary condition for the subsequent coarse given to the united rivers. It 

* See Lawrence, Vaileijj pp, 210 sq. Kalbana’s account shows that the hug© 
embarikments guarding the Panzinor tract must be far older than the times of tbe 
Hoghals to which they are popularly attributed. 

» Compare Drew, p. 116, for a description of these tracts and the 

amphibious ways of the inhabitants who get their living as much from the water as 
the land around. 
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was ttus closely connected with the general scheme of ^ regulation and 
drainage. Kalhana indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments constructed along the Vitasta for 
Lven YoJanM (circ. 42 miles) and the damming-in of the Volur lake.i 
On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around these vilLigeSj they aie .said to 
have received the popular designation of kiiwlala, ‘ ring.’ We actu- 
ally still find tivo villages on the low ground near the Volur showing 
iu their modern names the ending ktmd«l, derived from Skr. hundala. 
Uts^nnd^l (map wrongly ‘ Watr koondl ’) and Mar9'kund“'l are situated 
botti close to the left bank of the Vitasta before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur. Their names and position seem to 
support the assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigrami and Shadipur is directly due to Suyya’s operations. 

Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e., two and a half cen- 
turies later, there were “ seen, gi-owing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them.” * Similarly the observant Ohroniclor noted the old pales secur- 
ing tiie embankments' “ which the rivers displayed when low in the 
autumn.”® We must be grateful to him for the evident interest with 
which lie ascertained and recorded the details of Avantivarman’s opera- 
tions. For he has thus enabled us even at the present day to trace 
some' of the important changes then effected in the hydi-ography of the 

whole Valley. _ _ 

72 Following the course of the Vitasta below its present conflu- 
ence with the Sindhn wo soon pass the village 
Course of Vitasta to- gambal where the route from S'rinagar to 
wards the Volur lake. 

Trao'®'bal Pass, crosses the river. Here at some distance from the left 
bank is the site of the ancient Jayaptira, the capital founded by King 
JaySpida in tbe second half of the eighth century.^ It is marked by 
the village of And^rkSth situated on an island between the Sambal 
marsh and a branch of the canal known as Nsr. An ancient causeway 
connects the island with the strip of land separating the marsh from 
the present course of the Vitasta. 

1 See V. 103 sgg. 

S V. 101. . . , 

8 It ia still tlie common belief in Knsmir that “no embankraont on tlie riverside 

is sound unless it has a foundation of piles ” i Lawbench, Valley, p. 311. Consider- 
ing the peaty nature of the soil along the lower coarse of the river, this belief may 
be justified by old experience. 

* See for the identification of this site, Rajat. v, 600 note, and below, § 123. 
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We sliould iiave some difficulty in •understanding the position 
chosen for a town whicli was intended to be a place of importance if w'e 
did not know the great change effected in the course of the luver by the 
subsequent regulation of Avantivarman. In King Jajapida’s time one 
of the main branches of the Yitasta probably followed the line of the 
Nor in this neighbourliood. The island of And^rkotli which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, raised perhajjs artificially' in parts, was then a 
convenient site. This is no longer the case since the livei' fiows to the east 
of And^hoth and at a considerable distance. We can safely attribute to 
this cliange the fact that Jayapura like the similarly situated Pari- 
basapura had fallen into insignificance already before Kalhana’s time* 

Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill known 
as AhHyimg^ rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its 
shelter on the north is the small lake of Manasbal which is mentioned by 
the name of M^nasa\saras\ in the Nilamata and by Jonaraja.^ It is about 
two miles long, and occupying a rock-basin is deeper than the other 
lakes of the Kasmir plains. It is connected with the river by a short 
channel and partially fed by a-a irrigation canal carried into it from the 
Sind River.* Its ancient name is derived from the sacred lake on 
Kailasa, famous in the Puranas and Epics and usually located in the 
Mansarovar of the Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Ut&^und’^l and Mar^- 
kund^'l already referred to above, are passed on the left bank. There 
are various indications which make it probable that in old times the 
Yolur lake reached mnch closer to these villages than it does at present. 
Kalhana’s reference seems to indicate that these villages enclosed by 
circular djkes were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja 
still places tbem on the very shore of the lake.^ In the same way 
Sri vara speaking of the villages stretching from Samiidrakota,* the 
present Sud^-rkoth, to the vicinity of Dvarika, near And^'rkoth, seems 
to place them along the shore of the Yolur. 

A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of tlie 
river below the ‘ Kundala’ villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. 

1 As Jonaraja, 864 sg., makes the ancient name quite certain, the latter could 
have safely been shown on the map. In some passages of the Nllamata and 
Mahatmyas it might be doubted whether this lake or the Ettaramanaga on Mount 
HaramuHi is intended? see however miarnata, 1338, where the Mfmasa lake is 
mentioned after the Titastasindhusamgama. 

S The construction of this canal is ascribed by Jo^iarlja, 864 sg., to Zaiiiu-I- 
*abidin. 

S Bee Uajat. v. 120, and Jonar, 1230, (Bo. ed.j. 
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Volur lake* 


It can be safely assumed that the creation of this stx'ip of land -wliicli 
now accompanies the river-channel for some seven miles farther, is due 
to the continual deposits of silt This silting-up process is still going 
on in this as in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and 
is likel}' to reduce the expanse of the lake still further in the future. ^ 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by 
the position of the artificial island known now as Zain^lank. It was 
constructed by King Zainii-l-‘abidm from whom it took its proper 
designation of Jainalanlca. It was then, according to Jonaraja’s descrip- 
tion, in the middle of the Volur where the water was deep.^ It is 
now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of 
the river. 

73. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have 
already become acquainted, is a very impor- 
tant feature in the hydrographic system of 
Kasmlr. It acts as a huge flood-reservoir for the greatest part of the 
drainage of Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley its 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different periods, owing to 
the low shores to the south being liable to inundation. In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about 12 and its width 
at 6 miles, with an area of about 78 square miles. In years of flood 
the lake extends to about 13 miles in length and 8 miles in widtli.^ 
Its depth is nowhere more thau about 15 feet and is continually lessen- 
ing in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. The 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east ; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north the shores slope up towards an 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water’s edge. The fertile tract at the foot of those mountains 
forms the ancient Kkuyasmina^ the modern Pargana of Khuy^hom, 

The ancient name of the lake is Mahapadmasaras, derived from the 
Naga Mahapadma, who is located in the lake 
as its tutelary deity. This designation is by 
far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nllamata, and other old 


Mahapadma Naga. 


I Compare Deew, p, 3.66, and Lawrence, Talley, p. 20, The latter antlior is 
probably reproducing a popular tradition when mentioning that in ICing Zainu-1- 
‘abidin’s time the waters of* the Yolur stretched south to Ahm and Sam bah 

® See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1227 sgq. The name Jainalahka was mutilated in the 
Calcutta, edition j else it would have been shown on the map, 

& See Lawrence, p. 20. 
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texts,^ is also used, as we iiave seen, in tlie description of Kasmir 
given by tiie T’^aiig annals. 

The name Ullola from wliicli tbe present Yolnr (vulgo ‘ Woolar 
seems to be derived, is found only in one passage of Jonaraja’s Clironicle 
and in a single modern Mahatmya.* Skr. tillola can be interpreted to 
mean ‘ turbulent ’ or ‘ [the lake] with high-going waves.’ 3 Those who 
have experienced the sensation of crossing the lake with a strong wind, 
will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. Yet it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which 
seems wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adapta- 
tion of the Kasmiri name Yolur or its earlier I'epreseutative. It is cer- 
tainly curious that in modern M ah atmyas we meet with Ullola as a name 
for the Yulgar Pargana, the genuine ancient designation of which is 
Holada.'^ Jonaraja in his commentary on Srlkantliacarita, iii. 9, uses 
Uilola as a paraphrase for Mahapadma. 

74. Prom an early date various legends seem to have clustered 
around this, the greatest of Kasmir lakes. The 
Uilamata relates at length how the lake be- 
came the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga.® 

Originally it was occupied by the wicked Uaga Sadahgula who 
used to carry o^ the women of the country. Uila, the lord of Kasmir 
ISfagas, banished Sadangula to the laud of the Darvas. The site left 
dry on liis departure was occupied by a town called Gandrapura under 
King Yisvagasva, The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable i^ecep- 
tion in this town, cursed it and foretold its destruction hj water. When 
subsequently the Uaga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Kasmir and 
asked ISTila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted 
permission to occupy Candrapura. The Mahapadma Kaga thereupon 
approached King Yisvagasva in the disguise of an old Bz'ahman and 
asked to be allowed to settle in the town with his family. When his 
prayer was agreed to he shewed himself in his true form and announced 
to the King the approaching submersion of his city. At the N%a’s 
direction the King with his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas 
further west the new town of Visoagahapura. The Uaga then converted 
the city into a lake, henceforth his and his family’s dwelling place. A 
recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradition, and tlie ruins of 
the doomed city are supposed to be sighted occasionally in the water. 


Legends of Maha- 
padma Haga. 


I For detailed references see Rajat iv. 593 note. 

S See Jonar, (Bo. od.) 1227-30 j jyhydmwaramM* 30, 33. 
S See Buhlisr, Report j p. 9. 

^ See Vitmtdmdh. v. 48; JRaridrdganeiamak*. 

See MamaiO) 976-1008, and Buhukb, Beportf p. 10, 
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Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalhana's narrative 
of King Jayapida's reign, iv. 592 sqq. The Naga Mahapadma being 
threatened with desiccation by a Dravidian sorcererj appeared to the 
King in his dream and asked for protection. As a reward he promised 
to show a gold mine to the King. Jayilpula agreed to the Ntlga’s 
prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the Dravidian first try 
his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so far 
that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes 
wriggling in the mud, the king interfered and caused the lake to he 
I’estored. The Naga, however, resented the insult and showed to the 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Piiranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes 
identified with tlie Naga Kaliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As 
the foot of the god when touching the Naga’s head made lotuses 
(padma) appear on it, Mahapadma is treated by Kasmirian poets as 
another form of Kaliya.t 

75. Of the streams which fall into the Yolur lake besides the 

_ ^ . Vitasta, the stream of the Band^por Nala is 

Lower afduents ’ tx Y • ^ 

of Vitasta. most considerable. It drams the range 

between Mount Haraniukh and the Trag^^bal 
Pass and forms a small Delta of its own to the north of the lake. Its 
ancient name is Iladlinmati.^ It is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rajataranginl in connection with the route leading to the Dard terri- 
tory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller Madliumati which 
flows into the Kisangaiiga- near the S'aradatiriha. 

The outfiow of the lakers waters is at its Bonthwest corner 
about two miles above the town of Sopiir. The latter is the ancient 
Stiyyapiira, founded by Suyya and commemorating liis name.^ If 
may judge from the position of the town and the words used by Kalb ana 
in another passage,* it appears probable that the o})orations of Avan- 
tivarman’s great engineer extended also to the rivcNs bed on this side 
of the lake. 

About four miles below Sopur tbe Vitasta which now flows in a 
winding but well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary 
within Kasrair. It is the Pohur which before its junction has collected 
the various streams draining the extreme northwest of the Valley. 

1 Compare S'rlhanthac. iii. 9} Jonar, 933, and mj note R4fat. v. 114. 

^ See Jldjat, vii. 11V9 and note 1171; also viii, 2883; Nllcumia 1239 sr/g., 
1898, efcc, 

S See Bajat. v. 118 note, 

^ V. 104: ** Trained by him, the Yitasta starts rapidly on her way from the 
basin of the Mahapadma lake, like an arrow from the bow/' 
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This portion of the country figures hub little in Kalhana’s narratire ; 
hence we find in the Rajataraiigini no reference to the Pohur^or any 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja ni a 
nassa"-e which is fonnd only in the Bombay edition, calls this river 
Falwa ; the Mahatrayas vary between Prahara and P-mhara. Ot e 
side-streams the Mav%' (map ‘Manr’) flowing through the MachniSr 
Par-ana is named in the Nilamata as Mahurt.^ The name of the Hamal 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana through which its course 
lies, the ancient a'amSia.® , -vr-x x- i n wi 

About 18 miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves r-lie ^ V olur, 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Baramula. Through tins defile, 
we have already before followed the course of the river. At Baramula 
navigation ceases. After passing with a violent current the ravine 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid within the Valley, 
turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls and rapids. 


S.ECTIOS VII. — Soil and Climate of the Vallet. 

76 . Our survey of Kasmir rivers has taken us along that great 

flat of river alluvium which forms the lowest 
Alluvial Plateaus most fertile part of the Valley. We 

(Bijar). to the higher ground of the 

Vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus already alluded to. 

The genuine Kasmiri term for these plateaus is ugiar, found in its 
Sanskrit form as udilara in the Chronicles. Another modern desjgna- 
tion of Persian origin now often uged, is harSwa. IJie word itddara is 
twice fonnd as an ending of local names in the Rajatarangiiil *, while 
the ktter Chronicles use it frequently in designations of well-known 
plateaus ^ An earlier Sanskrit term no longer surviving m use, is 
suda, originally meaning ‘ barren waste ground.’ Kalhana employs it 

when speaking of the well-known DamMar Udar.6 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valleys are usually considered by geolo- 
gists to he’ due to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by 

1 See Jomr. (Bo. ed.) 1150, 1162 ; VitastHrmh. xxvii. 2; SvayaMhMh. 

3 Nilamataf 1323 sqq. 

3 See Bdjat. vii. 159 note. 

* Loeanodddm 

6 See Gusi&Sddura, the Udar of Gus near Kamuh, STrw. iv. 46o. o02, o96; De>mo- 
daroddara, the Dlmadar Udar, Sriv. iv. 618 5 Laulapurodddra, Fourth Ohron. 175, etc. 

6 See Bizjat. i. 156 note. 
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lower ground around them or connected bj wery gentle slopes -with 
spurs descending from the mountains. Often the tops of these plateaus 
seem almost perfectly flat, forming table lands of varying dimensions. 
They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the ravines 
and valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from 
the mountains and their own drainage find their way to tlie Titasta. 
Most of the Udai*s ai^e found on the south-western side of the Valley, 
stretching from S'upiyan to Baramula. But they also occur across the 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, and at both extremities 
of the river-flat in the south-east and north-west. 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of ixTigation, 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of fertility from other 
parts of the Valley. Those which slope down from the foot of the 
mountains have been brought under cultivation with the help of water- 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behind. Most of 
these irrigation-channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some are 
specially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly 
those which are entirely isolated, water could not be brought. These 
are either barren wastes covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield 
only precarious crops owing to the uncei'tainty of the rainfall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for 
other reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of 
Ka^mlr. Such are the plateaus of Martanda, Cakradhara, Padmapin^a, 
Parihasapura, Another, the ‘ Udar of Damodara,’ plays an interesting 
part in the legendary lore of the country. All these will be duly 
noticed in the next chapter. 

77. Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country's 

irafimiT. climate. topograpliy ‘that tlie few old notices and 
references which we have regarding those of 
Kasmir, may fitly find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by 
Alberuni.^ He clearly indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from 
the heavy Monsoon rains of India proper. When the heavy clouds, he 
explains, reach the mountains which enclose Kasmir on the south, ‘‘ the 
mountain-sides strike against them, and the clouds are pressed like 
olives or grapes.” In consequence ‘‘ the rain pours down and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir has no mrmMla, 
but continual snowfall during two and a half months, beginning with 
Magha, and shortly after the middle of Oaitra continual rain sets in 
for a few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. This imle 
has seldom an exception ; however, a certain amount of exti'aordioary 
meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province in India.” 

I India j i. p. 211. 
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That tiiis description is on the whole asaccarateas Albenlm’s other 
data regarding Kasmir, will be easily seen by a reference to the detailed 
statements of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Eliot.^ What chiedy characterizes 
the climate of Kasmir as against that of the Indian plains, is the 
absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
heat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by 
the high elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appre- 
ciated by its inhabitants as well as its visitors. 

Kalhana already proudlj’’ claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his country by the gods.^* 
His enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed ‘‘ in the regions 
above the forests shows that be was no stranger to the charms of that 
season in the alpine parts of the country.^ More than once he refers to 
the sufferings which the heat of an Indian summer outside the Valley 
indicts on Ka^mirian exiles. Even in the hill regions immediately to 
the south of Pir Pantsal the hot season with its accompanying fevers 
has often proved disastrous to the Kasmirian troops employed there.^ 

On the other hand we find also the rigours of a Kasmir winter 
duly illustrated by the Chroniclers narrative. We may refer to the 
description of the heavy and continued snowfall which followed Sussala’s 
murder in Piialguna of 1128 a.d., the freezing of the Vitasta in the 
winter of 1087-8 a,d., etc.^ The graphic account of Bhoja’s flight to the 
Upper Ki§anganga Valley shows us in full detail the difiSculties which 
attend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the north of 
the Valley,^ Kor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great 
differences in climate which ai’e implied by the varying altitudes of 
Kasmir localities.'^ 

Exceptionally early snowfall* in the autumn such as saved the 
garrison of the frontier fort on the Dugdhaghata Pass, has always been 
known and dreaded even low down in the Valley. The danger it 
represents for the rice crops is illustrated by Kalhana’s account of the 
famines resulting from such premature snowfalls.^ 

1 See Lawrence, p. 24i sqq. 

2 See i. 41. 

8 ii. 138. 

^ Compare vii. 970; vfii. 1634, 1830, 1836, 186S; regarding the fever-season of 
Bajapuri and neighbonring districts, my note viii. 1873. 

6 Bajat viii. 1376 sqq . ; 1434 sqq, ; vii. 592. 

8 See viii. 2710 sqq. It must be remembered that as much as forty to sixty feet 
of snow falls in a severe winter on the higher ranges around Kasmir j see also viii. 
411. 

1 Compare vii. 916; viii. 2611 ; ii, 138# 

8 See ii, 18 sgg. ; viii. 2449. 
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Cultivation. 


In this as in other respects there i>s nothing to suggest any material 
change of the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalhaiia, it 
is true, in describing the reign of Abhimaiivu 1., speaks of deep snow 
as ‘‘ falling each year to cause distress to the Bandjlias ” and obliging 
the king to pass six months of the cold season in .Darvilbhisrma. But 
the whole story there related is nothing but a mere rechauffe of the 
ancient legend told in the Mlamata of the annual migrations caused 
by the presence of the Pisacas, It therefore can claim no historical 
ralue whatever.^ 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir 
since the earliest historical period, must neces- 
sarily leave its traces in the topography of a 
country and may hence claim a passing notice. 

E/ice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and 
most important produce of the Yalley. Its character as tlie main cereal 
is sufficiently emphasized by the fact that it is usually referred to in 
the Chronicles by the simple term of dhanya ^ grain.’^ The conditions 
of its cultivation presuppose aii extensive system of irrigation, and for 
this the Kasrnlr Yalley with its abundance of streams and springs is 
admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large and small and 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found 
fully detailed in Mr. Lawrence’s valuahle and exhaustive account of 
Kasmir agriculture.^ There is every reason to believe that they have 
come down wutli little, if any, change from a very earl}" period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile 
alluvial flats, or skirt the texTaced slopes of 
the Udars aiid mountain -sides, are shown on 
tracts on the lower course of the Lid^r, Yesaii, 
In old times when the populiition was larger 
which is at present allowed to lie waste on the 
hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 
mxist have been under cultivation.^ I have often come across traces of 
old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned, which brooght down the wmter 
of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the forest zone. 
Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great 


Irrigation. 

the map ; see, the 
Sind, and other rivex's. 
than now, much land 


^ See i. 180, and note i. 184, 

® “ The Kashmiris, so far, have oonsidei^ed no crop worthy of attention save 
rice;*' Lawrence, Valley y p. 319. 

^ See Valley^ pp, 323 afjf, 

4* Compare Valley, pp. 239 and 3S6, as to the extensive areas wliich wore once 
cultivated and are likely to be so again in future. 
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and tlie trouble of their constmction must have been so considtvrable 
that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can 
account for their existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction of 
irrigation canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamani- 
hulya which is ascribed to King Suvarna and which still brings water 
to a great part of the Acl^'viii district, has already been noticed.^ The 
reference to the aqueduct by wliich King Damodara is supposed to have 
attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, though 
legendary in the main, is also characteristic.^ Lalitaditya is credited 
with having supplied villages near Cakradhara (Tsak^dar) with the 
means of irrigation by the construction of a series of water- wheels 
{araghuita) which raised the w^ater of the Yitasta.^ 

To Siiyya, however, Avantivarinan’s engineer, is ascribed the 
merit of having on an extensive scale secured river-water for village- 
lands. From Kalhana’s detailed description it is evident that Suyya's 
regulation of the Yitasta was accompanied by systematic arrangements 
for the construction of irrigation channels. For these the w^ater of 
various hill-streams was utilized as well as tiiat of the main-river. The 
size and distribution of the water-eourse for each village was fixed on a 
permanent basis. He is thus said ‘‘ to have embellished all regions 
with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distinguished for ex- 
cellent produce.” The increase in produce consequent on these measut'es 
and the reclamation of new lands from the river and marshes is said to 
have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from two hundred to 
thirty-six DinnarasA 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must 
have always been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles marked by 
repairs of ancient canals or the construction of new ones. The long 
and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-^abidin which in many respects revived 
the traditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular to have 
been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja's and Shivara’s 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
king.^ Among these the canal which distributed the water of the 
Pohur Biver over the Zaiu^glr Pargana, and the one by which the 

J- See above, § 64. 

® See RajatA, 156 sq, note. 

5 See Rajat. iv. 191 note. 

4 See BfSjat. v. 109-112 and note, 

6 See Jonm\ (Bo. ed.) 1141-55, 1257 sqq. ; S'rlv, i. 414 sqq. For repairs of old 
canals, see Bajat, viii. 2380, 

J. I. 16 
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Saifron-eultivation, 


•water of the Licl^x’ was concincted to the arid plateau of l^fartanda, 
deserve special mention. In the latter locality some work of this kind 
must haye existed already at a far earlier period. Or else we could 
scarcely understand how it conld have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya’s magnificent temple and the flonrishing to'wnship whicli 
once suiTO'anded it A 

Of the other jproducts of the Yallcy only two may be mentioned 
here, since they have from old times received 
special attention in all descriptions of the 
country. Already Kalhaiia in his introduction designates snffron and 
grapes among “the things that even in heaven are difficult to find but 
are common there.”^ Saffron {ImnJcuma) has to the present day re- 
mained a famous product of Kasmir. Its cultivation lias apparently 
from an early time specially fiouxashed about Padma/pura, the present 
Pampar, where the Udav lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. 
Abu-1-Fazl mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long 
notice.^ 

The grapes of Kasmir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,^ have 
not i^etained their area of cultivation -with 
equal persistence. They must have enjoyed 
reputation outside Kasmir, because the name Kahrnrd is given by 
Sanskrit Kosas as the designation of a special variety of grapes.^ They 
■were once plentiful at Martanda where both Kalhana and the Fourth 
Chi’onicle mention tliem, and at many other localities.^^ 

In Akhar’s time gi-’apes wei'e abundant in Kasmir and veiy cheap ; 
but Abu-1-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare.*^ Since then, 
viticulture among the people genei'ally has greatly declined. Though 
vines of remarkable size and age can still be found in many places, they 
are mostly wild. The pi'oduce of gi'‘apes is now restricted to a few old 
gardens at the mouth of the Sind Yalley and to the new vineyards 
established on the Dal shores by the late M.aharaja for the cultivation 
of French vines.^ 


Grapes. 


1 See Rajaf^ iv. 192. 

2 i. 42. 

5 See Fourfcli Ghron. 926 $qq . ; Am-'i-A/ct., i. pp. 357 sq, 

4 Raj at i, 42 ; iv. 192 ; vii. 498* 

6 See Bdhtling/c-Rothj s. v, 

^ Fourth Chron. 851, 92S. 

7 Am-t-A/cb., 1. p, 349. 

8 For a detailed account of Kawmlr vineyarclB, uoq La whence, Yul^.y, pp. 351 
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79. It will be nsef iil to refer bere briefly to the data we possess 
Old ethnograpliy regarding the old ethnogi^aphy of Kasmir and 
of Eatoir. the adjacent liill regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned onr information does not allow 
ns to connect any particular localities with etlmie divisions. Judging 
from Kalliaiia’s Chronicle and what other sources of information are 
available to us, the population of Kasmir has shown already in old times 
the same homogeneity that it does at present. The physical and ethnic 
characteristics which so sharply mark off the Ka^miri from ail surround- 
ing races, have always struck observant visitors to the Yalley and have 
lienee often been described.^ Hiuen Tsiang’s bin ef sketch reproduced 
above is the earliest in date and yet applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants. 

That the Kasmiris form a branch of the race which brought the 
languages of the Indo- Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the 
evidence of their language and physical appearance. But when their 
settlement in the country took place, and from which direction they 
immigrated, are questions beyond the present range of iiistoricai 
research. The purity of race which has often been noted as distinguish- 
ing the great mass of the Kasmir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably due not only to the country’s natural 
isolation but also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. 
Colonies of Mu gh als. Pathans, Panjabis, and Paliarls, settled witbin 
comparatively recent times in the Yalley, are being amalgamated with 
remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and other means. 

The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on 
under our own eyes as it were, furnishes a 
Absorption of likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier 
times. We have reason to assume that Kasmir 
has also in Hindu times been often under 
foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties 
has not been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same 
nationality. But it is not likely that these foj’eign colonies w^ere ever 
extensive. In any case we find no trace of their having retained a 
distinct and independent existence. 

Yarious tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana’s 
narrative, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they w-^ere 
based on race or caste distiuctions. The names of the Lavanyas and 
Tantrins survive in ' Krams/ or tribal names, still borne by sections of 


foreign ethnic 
elements. 


i For a general account of the Kasmirl population Drew’s remarks, Jummoo, 
pp. 174 sqq., may still be recommended. Fuller details regarding the various 
classes, eastes, etc., will be found in Mr, Lawrence’s work, pp. 302 
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tlie j\[iilianimadan rm^al population {Lfm^ and TdiiM)A But whatever 
distinctions of race or caste may have originally been indicated by these 
‘ Ki'ams/ they have long ago disappeared. 

It is equally certain from an examination of the Ghroniclo that 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, but 
spread all over the Yalley. The humblest of these sections is probably 
the one which has least changed its character during the course of cen- 
turies. The modern Dumbs, the descendants of the old Bomhas,^ are 
still the low-caste ’watchmen and village-menials as which they figure 
in Kalliaiia’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Yatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmiris. They have thus 
retained in their appearance a distinctive type of their own which 
points to relationship with the gipsy-tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the 
Ki~li4o whom Hiuen Tsiaiig mentions as a low-born race settled in 
Kasmir from early times and opposed to the Bauddhas.^ Their name, 
usually transcribed Kntiya, cannot be traced in indigenous records. 
There is nothing to support their identification with the Ktras, as 
suggested by General Cunningham^ The latter seems to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in tlie vicinity of Kai^mir.^ 

80. The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining 
Baces on Batoir Ka4mir can be traced quite clearly from the 
borders. notices of the Bajatarahgini, 

In the south and west the adjacent hill-regions w'ere occupiecl by 
Khasas, Their settlements extended, as shown by numerous passages 
of the Chronicle, in a wide semi-circle from Ka$pvdr in the south-east 
to the Yitasta Yalley in the west, ^ The hill-states of Rajapuri and 
Lohara were held by Khasa families ; the dynasty of the Litter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Easmir in the Ilth century. I have shown 
elsewhere that the KJiams me Meotical with the present Khakha tribe 
to which most of the petty chiels in the Yitasta Yalley below Kasmir 
aiid in the ixeigffibouring hills belong. We have already seen that tlie 

1 Compare notes v. 248 j vii, 1171. 

2 See Rdjat. note iv. 475; also v. 353 sqq.^ vi. 84, 182; vii. 964, 1133, viii. 94. 
These passages show that the Dombas also earned their bread as hunters, fishermen, 
buffoons, quacks, etc,, and their daughters as singei's and dancers. Their occupa- 
tions thus closely resembled those of the gipsies whoso name, Rom, is undoubtedly 
derived from Skr. domha; see P. Tf. s. v. 

S Bee Bi-yxt-H, transl, Beal, i. pp. 150, 156 sqq, 

4 See Anc, Geogr,^ p. 93. 

^ Compare my note viii. 2767, 

® See JRdiati i, 817 note. 
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Khaklias liave until very I'ecent times worthily maintainefl the reputa- 
tion which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hill- 
men." ■' 

lYorth of the Yitasta Yalley and as far as the Kisaiiganga we now 
find the Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they are 
closely related. It is probable that the Karnar district was held by 
them alj*eady in old times. Kalhana seems to compidse them, viii. 3088, 
under the designation of Khasa. 

The upper Kisangahga Yalley above S^di was in old days already 
as at present inhabited by Dards (Skr. Darad, Darada) who are often 
referred to by Kalhana as the neighbours of Ka^mir on the noi’th.^ 
Their seats extended then too probably much farther to the north-west, 
where they are now found in Oitral, Yasin, Grilgit and the interven- 
ing regions towards Kasmir. Megasthenes already knew them in the 
IJpper Indus regions. Kalhana relating events of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muham- 
madanized Dards on the Indus, and beyond.^ 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Kasmir were 
held by the Bliauttas. We have already seen that these represent the 
people of Tibetan descent, the modern of Dras, Ladakh and the 
neighbouring mountain districts.^ 


I See Eajat, i, note. 
S See note viii. 2762-64. 
® See above, § 58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — Frontiers of ancient KasmIr. 

81. Our account of tlie political topography of ancient Kasmir 
nmy conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that we have already 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain ranges 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the territories 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Kls- 
THAYATA, the present Kast^’-var (‘ Kishtwar^ of 
the maps) on the upper Cinab. It is mention- 
ed by Kalhana as a separate hill state in the 
time of Kalasa.i Its Rajas who were Hindus till Aurangzeh’s time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravali lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarangini as BJiadrdvaMsa,^ Its Rajas were tributary 
to Camba in recent centuries. This was probably the case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bhadravakasa referred to in 
Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 


Territories S, E. of 
Kasmir. 


FRONTIEES OF ANCIENT KASHMIR. 
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The Raj aB of Gamba, the ancient OampI, on tlie other hand figni’e 
often in the Ka^mir Chronicle.^ Their territory has since early times 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the 
ancient Trigarta, and Kasthavata, The ancient Bajpnt family which 
rules this hill state to the present day, often intermaiTied with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kasmir. 

To the west of Gamp a and south of Bhadravakasa lay the ohiefship 
of Tallapura, the modern Ballavar.^ Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Kalhana’s narrative and retained their independence as petty hill- 
chiefs till the x’ise of the Jammu family early in this century. ‘ Balla- 
war ^ was known also to Alberuni. 

Of the political organization of the hill-territories between Yalla- 
piira in the south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballavar call themselves now Boards and their country This 

name is traditionally derived from Skr. ^Dvigarta,^ hiifc this term is 
nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to be Dtirgara,^ 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divided into a 
number of small chiefships. Of these some eleven seem to have existed 
up to the time of the extension of the Sikh power into the Panjab 
Kohistan.^ They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient 
descent, we have probably to class the Tliakkura Deiigapala on the Ginab 
■who gave his daughter to the pretender BMJcsacara in marriage.^ Also 
the Baja of Kanda must probably be located in this hill tract. 7 Other 
Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallarjuna when on his march to Ka^mirfrom the plains.® Immediately 
at the foot of the Biln^hal Pass in the teiritory of Yisalata we find the 
castle of a * Khasa lord/ who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time 

. ^ i Compare JRajat. vii. 218 note, and Cunningham, Anc. Greogr., p. 141. 

^ See Bdjat vii. 220 note, and Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. p, 135. 

S See Drew, ./^m7?zooj pp. 43 

^ Compare the Ca-ftiba copperplate, edited by Prof. Kielhobn, Ind. Ant., 1888, 

p. 9. 

5 See Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. pp. 133 sqq., where a useful synopsis of the 
hill-statea in the central portion of the Panjab Kobistan is given. 

® See Bajat. viii. 654 sqq. 
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Frontier territories 
to the south-west 
and west. 


was evidently incIeiDendent.* Temporarily the Khasas of the hills imme- 
diately south of the Pir Pantgal Range may have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of strong Ka^mir rulers. But daring the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they a-ppear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, he., blackmail from 
the Kasmir rulers.^ 

82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
included in the region which by its ancient 
name was known as DarvabhisIra. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the wdiole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Gandrabhaga and Yitasta.^ 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in 
tlie ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhitti, A 
chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of Ahisares in the 
accounts of Alexander's Indian campaign. 

The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient RajapurI represented by the modern district of Rajaiirl;** 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohl of Re/jauri and its tribu- 
taries, Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Pan jab, 
Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into political relations with. 
Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the ‘ kingdom of 
Rajapuri ' was subject to Kaj^mix*, From the 10th century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Rajapuiu as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken, into their terri- 
tory by the later Kasmir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Pruots 
leading to the Pir Pan fc^al Pass, was included in Rajapuri terri- 
tory.s Here lay probably the famous strong-bold of Bcljagiri known also 
to Albertini.^ 

Rajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri.^ The I’uling family belonged to the Khasa 
tribe. Its descendants wei'e the Muharnmadanized Rajput chiefs who 
retained this territory down to the present .century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri was adjoined by the territory of 


1 vixi. 1665 $qq, 

2 See liajat, viii. 2283 note. 

S See note i. 180, 

For a detailed accoiuit, see Eajut yi. 286 note, 
^ See viii. 959 note, 

® See vii. 1270 note. 

'1 See vii. 973 sqq. 
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Lohara.^ The cliief valley belonging to this bill-state was tlie present 
Loh^rin wbicb we have already visited when examining tbe Tos^maidan 
route. Lobara became important for Kasmir from tbe end of tbe lltb 
century wben a brancb of its ruling family acquired tbe Kasmir tbrone. 
Subsequently this brancb succeeded also to Lobara vsdiicb tbiis became 
united to Kasmir under tbe same ruler. As tbe ancestral borne and 
stronghold of tbe dynasty, tbe castle of Lobara b as played a great part 
during tbe last reigns related by Kalbana. Tbe cbxefs of Lobara are 
distinctly named as belonging to tbe Kbasa tribe. 

Lobara seems to bave included in those times also tbe town and 
district of Parnotsa cox’responding to tbe present Piincb or Prunt§ 
(the Kasmiri form), in tbe lower valley of tbe Tobi (Tausi),® In Hiueii 
Tsiang’s time Parnotsa gave its name to tbe whole bill-state wbicb was 
then tributary to Kasmir, Tbe Muhammadan Rajas of Prunts, closely 
related to the Kbakbas of tbe Yitasta Valley, remained more or less 
independent till tbe conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Their terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a brancb of the 
Jammu family, Parnotsa being on the great route to the western 
Panjab is often mentioned in tbe Kasmir Obronicles. Tbe large per- 
centage of tbe Kasmiii element in the population of Pruntg attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Kasmir. 

The bills to tbe south-west of Prunts were held till early in this 
century by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of KofU. It is possible 
that the small bill-state of KIlinjara repeatedly referred to by Kalhana 
and known also to Peri.^ta, lay in this direction,^ 

Pi’oceeding to tbe north-west of Parnotsa we come to tbe valley of 
tbe Vitasta. This, as bas already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Kasmir as far down as Bolya- 
SAKA, tbe present Buliasa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 
Kbasas. In Muhammadan times the valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of tbe Kbakba and Bomba clans who seem to bave acknow- 
ledged as their nominal bead tbe Kbakba Raja of Miizalfarabad. Tbe 
portion of tbe valley between Mnzafarabad and Buliasa bore tbo 
old name of DvaravatI from wbicb tbe modern designation of this tract, 
Bvarhidi^ is derived (see above, § 53), 


^ Compare for tbe history of Lohciru and its various locaiititJSj Note A, RSjaL iv. 
I77j reproduced in Ind. Ant,^ 1897, pp. 225 sqrj^. 

^ See for details note iv. 18. Hiuen Tsiang’s reference shows that the town of 
Parnotsa must be older than the time of Lalitadifeyfi to whom Kalhana ascribes its 
foundation, 

S See note Rdjnt. vii. 1256. 
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83. Eni’fclier to tLe ■west and 'beyond tlie conrso of tlie Vitasta 
after its great bend, lay tlio ancient kingdom 
Urasa-Hazara. XJrasad Its greatest part is comprised in 

the British district of Hazara, hetwccn the Yilasia and Indus. It is 
the Ovapcra or "'Apcra of Ptoleinj ; its ruler figures as ArsaJces in the 
accounts of Alexander’s campaigns. Hiuoii Tsiang mentions the terri- 
tory by the name of Wu-Ia-sM and found it tributary to Kahnlr. 
■ Though this dependence seems soon to liaYC ceased wo find LTrasa often 
referred to in the Bajataranginh The account of Shihharavarman’s 
ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a cdiie as to the 
position of the old capital of Urasa. It probably lay Between the 
present Mansahra and Abbottabad.^ Kalhnna’s notice of an expedition 
undertaken in his own time mentions in ITi'asa the town of Atyugra- 
PUJKA.s I iiave shown in my note on the passage that this locality is 
probably represented by tlie modern Jgror, situated on the border of 
Hazara towards the ‘Black Mountains.’ We have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy’s A$dyovpo^, given as the designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times Ilraf^a was included in the I’cgion known as 
Pakhli. This is defined by Abu-l-Pazl as comprising the wdiole of the 
hill territory between Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west.*^ To 
Paklill belonged also the lower valley of the Kisangahgfi and tlie 
valleys of the streams which flow info the latter from the Kajnag Eaiige 
and the mountains to the north-west of Kasmir. 

This tract which is now known as Earncm, bore tlie old name of 
Karnaea. It seems to have been held by 
small chiefs nominally tributary to Kasmir 
even in later Hindu times.^ It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle, 
The inhabitants were Kliasas,^ w^ho are represented by the modern 
Bomba clans still holding Karnau, Their Rajas were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often harried the north- ^ves tern 
parts of Kahnir.7 The last irruption of the KarumBoinbas and tlieir 
allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, oc^currod as late as 
1840. 


Kisangahga Valley. 


5 For a detailed synopsis of tiio old notices, see Rajaf. v. 217 iioto, 
^ See RajaL v. 217 note and CuNNiNanAM, ilac, GW/r., p. 104. 

S Compare note viii. 3402. 

* Soo Am-‘i~Akh.^ ii. pp, 390 sq» 

^ Compuro liajaL viii. 24-85 not©, 

® See viii. 2750, 3006, 3088. 

Compare for the modern Karuau, Baxes, Gazeiiccr, p, 228. 
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Darad territory. 


Tlie valley of tlie Ivi§ 5 angaoga above its junction witli tine Kaimau 
river and as far as Sarcli, forms a separate tract known as Drava, This 
is possibly tlie Doranda mentioned in a passage of Kalila 2 la■^$ Obronicle.^ 
Tlie nortberumost portion of the tract seems to have been a dependency 
of Kasinir even during tbe later Hindu reigns. At S'ardi we find the 
slirine of S'arada, one of the most sacred Tirtlias of old Kasriiir. To 
tliis as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood w' e shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through S'ardi leads a route to Gilas on the Indus. But this 
territory as well as the other portions of the Upper Indus Yalley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political inflnence. Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84. Immediately above S'ardi the valley of the Kisangahga turns, 
as -we have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 
gorge. At the other end of this gorge we 
reach the territory of the Darads. Their sett.lement.s on the Upper 
Kisangaiiga and its tributaries seem to have formed a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name Daraddesa in the Chronicle.^ 
Its inhabitants who bore Hindu names, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kasnilr. Daratpuri, ‘the town of the Darads,’ which was the 
capital of their chiefs, may have occupied the position of the modern 
Grurez (map ‘ Goorais’).^ The latter is the chief place of the valley 
where the Hawabs governing it till the Sikh conquest resided. The 
‘MIeccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as tbe Darad Rajas’ allies 
from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus who had early been converted to Islam.^ 

Crosising from, the head- waters of the Kisangahga to those of the 
.Dras River we arrive in high-level vallej^s 
inhabited by people of Tibetan race and 
language, the Bhauftas of the Chronicles. The Rajatarafigini tells us 
nothing of the political organization or topography of the Bhaiitta 
territories. It is, however, possible that we have a reference to Be/;, 
the capital of Ladakh, in the “ foreign country called Loh,” which 
Kalhana names in in. 10. 

Uor do the later Chi-onicles supply us with any details in this 
direction, though the several invasions vrhicli Kasmir suffered from 
this side give Jonaraja and STlvara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhauttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Siivara 


Bhauttas. 


1 See viii. 2709 note. 

^ Compare Rdjat. vii. 91.1 j for other references to the DarmlSj I 312 note. 
® See vii. 911 note. 

4 See viii* 2762 note* 
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already knows tiie terms ‘ Little and Great Bhutta-land.’^ They refer to 
Baltistau (Skardo) and Ladakh which have con tinned to be known to 
the present day as ‘ Little and Great Tibet/ or among' KasnurLs as Luhh 
Biftitn and Btid Butim,^' These terms are in fact of a far older date^ 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great; 
Poliu.^ 

The eastern fi'ontier of Kasmir is, as we hawe seen, formed by a 
mountain range which luins from the ZojI-La almost due south towards 
Kast^var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Maru- Ward wan ou the map (in Kasniiri Iladivddvcm), It 
is drained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the town of 
Kast^var. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew’s race 
map and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Kasmiris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The 
Yalley is nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts.^ It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet 
Abu-1-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Kasmir.^^ Beyond it to 
the east stretclies an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciers, 
dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Sum and Zaiiskar. To 
the south we reach once more the territory of Kasthavata from which 
our pj-esent survey has started. 

1 See S'rlv, iii 445 (Sfi'k^mahr'hadhlmftadeh.ti). 

2 Bnfiin (connected with the etimic term Biit^ < Bhautla; see above, § 58), is 
the Kasniiri term for Tibet in general, 

S Compare A. Kemusat, Nouveaux melanges asialiqties^ i., p. 194? and Sir H. 
Yitle, Cathay f p. Ixx. 

4' The Trisaihdhyiimahatmya which refers to the Valley as MadavStmij cannot 


claim any particular antiquity. 

5 See il p. 369. 
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Section II. — Ancient Political Divisions. 

85. The Valley of Kasmir to wMcli we may now return Las 
from early times been divided into two great 
Kramarajya, Mada- parts, known by tbeir modern names': aa 
varajya. Kanirm Marm» These terms are derived 

from Skr. Kramarajya and MadavabIjya, which are found very 
fx»eqnently in the Rajatarangini as well as the later Cbronicles.^ The 
original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of tiie 
S'rinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, 
I found only those few acquainted who, like the late Pandit Damodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana’s Ohronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises the 
districts on both sides of the Vitasta above S'rinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of the two great divi- 
sions more accurately at the Shergarhi palace. That the boundary was 
already in old times indicated by aline drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages in the Rajatarahgini 
and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S'x'inagar in the foimer and 
those below in the latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari, 
Abu-1-Fazl distinctly informs us that “ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, Maraj on the east and Kamraj 
on the west.”^ He then px’oceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas 
into which Kasinlr was divided under Akbar’s administration, separately 
under the two main-heads of Maraj and Kamraj. The city of S'rinagar 
is counted with the former, and so are also all Parganas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Kami^aj. 

The term of Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a more restricted sense, for the designation of tiie Parganas to 
the west and north-west of the Volur lake. This usage probably arose 
fi’om the fact that at vaxuous periods several of the small Parganas in 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargana, to which the name Kami*az was given.^ This 

I- See my note on Bdjat. ii, 15. 

S Coxnpare Ain-i’Alch., ii. p. 368. 

S Tblis Abu-l"FazFs table seems to show that in AkbaPs time the old Parganas 
of T^ttai', Lolau, Hamal and Machipur were embodied in the large Pargana of 
* Kamraj ;* see Am-i Akh,^ ii. p. 371. In Moorcroft^s and Baron HiigeFs Hat the Far» 
gana Kamraj includes Uttar, Hamal and M^chfpur. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Biililer 
ill his note on the term Kramarajya.i 

Thoiigli the terms Madavarajya and Kraiiiarajya are so often 
employed in the Chronicles, we have no distinct evidenco of- the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate ad minis (rati ve units 
01 ' provinces. It is possible that this was the case at one or tlie other 
period. But Abii-l-PazFs account as well as the usage trnceable from 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independeiitly 
of actual administrative divisions.® 

86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been sub- 
divided for administrafive purposes into a 
considerable number of small districts known 
in recent times as ‘ Pargauas.’ Tlieir ancient 
designation was visaya.^ The number, names and limits of these sub- 
divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 
over which our documents extend. 

The great majority of the Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assumed to have existed already during the Hindu rule. This is 
proved by the fact that the names of numerous Parganas are found in 
their ancient forms already in the Bajataranginl and the other Chroni- 
cles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete list 
of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


Administrative 

Districts. 


of the Pargana divisions (see below) the extent of the ‘ Pargana Kawraj ’ has also 
varied from time to time. 

i See He^ortj p. 11. 

^ The only trace I can find of a general division of KasmTr other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarajya, is contained in an unfortunately corrupt and fragmen- 
tary passage of the Lokaprahasa, iv. It seems to divide the twenty-seven Visayas 
or Parganas of Kasmir (see helow) into three tracts, ru. (i) Kramarajya from 
Khoya^ramika onwards (Klmy^hom, the old Khuyasrama is meant) ; (ii) Madliya7na- 
rdjya from the Canula [river ?] to Lahara or Lar j (iii) Madavarajya from 
iS'nvantaka ( ?). 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Canula and S'rivan- 
taka quite uncertain. The former may be the river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Hajat. note v. 109. It appears as if at the time to which the Loka- 
prakasa’s notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory had been formed 
between Kramarajya and Madavarajya and dabbed Madhyaraardjya ‘ the middle 
province/ Five thousand villages out of the 66,063 with which the text credits 
Kasmir, are attributed to this intermediate division. 

3 Compare for the term vi^aya Bdjat v. 51 ; viii. 1260, 1413, 2697, 

The expression Pargana met^y have been introdaced by the SInghal administra- 
tion. Its Ski:, eriginal, *:puragana is not found in the Chronicles. 
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cliiriog Hindu times. Tlie Lokaprakasa, it is true, tells ns of tlie 
division of Kasmir into tweiity-seTen Yisayas and eimm,erates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to Judge of its authenticity .t ■ 

Abu-l-Pazl’s account is the first which presents ns with a systematic 
>statemeiit of Kasmir Pargauas, It is of special interest because it 
shows ns how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrative fancies. The 
return of A sat’ Khan reproduced by Abu-1-Pazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘All contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenn e-assessments. Thus, , Patan 
was assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj' 
amounted to 446,500 IQiarwars. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mu gh al and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional nniiiber. Bat there 
had been various changes in tlie names and extent of these Parganas. 
These changes became still more frequent under the Sikh administra- 
tion, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroft (1823), 
Baron Hiigel (1835) and Yigne (circ. 1840). They all show a total 
ot thirty-six Parganas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogra Buie. The most accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-tbree Parganas for the year 1865.5^ Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tahslls after the fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of sub-divisions. Tlie latest list shows eleven 
Tahslls.2 In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 


^ Of the Lokaprakiisa'g Visayas Khoyasraim, Skmdldi Laliarl, Aulaepya^ ITildmj, 
Khnchlvlya correspond dearly to the Khiiyah’ama, S'ainala, Lalmrn, Holacla, Nilasra, 
Khadfiyi of the Efijataraiiginl. Mlcenat Devasdvi may possibly be corruptions for 
Evenaka and Dovasarasa. Krodhancty DvievimmUf Blirnga^ Fhdgvil probably repro- 
sorifc the modem Parganas of Kruhin, Bunts, Bring, Phfikh. Oilhuia^ Vitasihd, 
SutravUi Simnavuri, Jldrii JaIaJiad?yih are quite nncertain, 

^ See Gazcliee)% p. 2 sqq. 

Coiiiparo the eketch-inap attached to Me, Lawrence's Valley. 
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servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. 
The old Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to come.*- 

Tiie absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution daring more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
we possess since AkbaPs time. There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles.^ We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and their histoi’y in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley. 

87 . The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 
_ .. we have seen goes back to an early date, may 

mTln omKalmlv. indication of the dense popu- 

lation then occupying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village* sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — all point to the same 
conclusion. 

The present cenViry has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the population from the Valley.^ 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Kasmir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials tlie population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation. Yet it is held 
by competent judges tbat the present agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually under cultivation. It would 
hence manifestly he hazardous to make any guess as to the numbers 

1 Tke Survey of India maps indicates the approximate extent of the Parganas 
recognized in the fifties. 

2 See Supplementary Note BB, 

8 'statistical details Mr. Lawkbnce*s Valleij^'p, S23 sqq. 
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wliicli tbe country might liaTe supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule. 

The fact of Kasmir having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the carious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Ka^mlr at 66,063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throaghout the Yailej. It has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pandit Sahibram’s Tlrthasamgraha.^ That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jonaraja’s Chronioie.^ 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sharif u-d-d!n whose information, collected about A. n. 1400, 
is generaily accurate and matter-of-fact, records : It is popularly 

believed that in the whole of the province — plains and mountains 
together — are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed.” ® It is curious that Mirza 5^idar who had ruled Kasmir himself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


Section III. — The old and new Capitals. 


88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are 
separated by a line drawn through S'rinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to S ’ linagar as the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for onr survey. The 
history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample histoiucal 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
S^riiiagar and to trace back the city’s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.d. 631, and 
whose record is the earliest we possess found 
it already in the position of the present S'ri- 


Srinagara in the 
Hiuen Tsiang^s time. 


nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


1 grdmasahasirdni ^a§Hr grdmaiatdni cal ?a^Hr grdmds irayo grdmd hyetat 

KaimiYaman4olam li ; oonap. Lokaprakala, Ind. Studien^ xviii. p. 875. 

S See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 153. 

S See TdnM‘i-BaihfdZf p. 4S0. Ritter who reprodnoes the passage of the 
Sjafarnama from De la Croix’s translation, shows the number of villages as 10,000; 
see Asierii ii. p. 1123. It may be noted in passing that according to the Censns of 
1891 the number of villages in Kasmir was then reckoned at 2870, 

J. I. 18 
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east bank of a great river, i.e. the Vitasta, 12 or 13 U Jong from noi tli 
to south and 4 or 5 U broad from east to west. About 10 U to the 
south-east of this, “the new city,’’ the pilgrim notices a Buddhist convent 
■which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ‘ the 
old city ’ on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunningham to have first recognized that 
the situation here' indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern S'rlnagar.^ A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions escribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that part of Srinagar which occupies 
the right or easteim riverbank, and w’-hich, as we» shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
32 or 13 U of the Ohinse measurement, agree accurately with the length 
of the city within its ancient limits along the eastern bank of the Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 h') 
is equally correct. 

89. The position of ‘ the old city’ is marked by the present village 
of Pandr^than which derives its -name from 
the appellation Puranadhisthana, meaning ‘ the 
Old Capital.’ It lies to the south-east of S'rinagar just as Hiuen Tsiang 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes 
to a height of about 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the 
nearest point of old S'rmagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 
the monastery between Pandrethan and the steep hill-side is exactly two 
miles or 10 li. 

The history of ‘ the Old Capital ’ is so closely connected with that of 
S'rinagara that it will be useful to acquaint ourselves first with the 
data bearing upon it. The name of PuranIdhisthana meets us first in 
Kalhana’s account of the reign of King Pravarasena I. (or S'resthasena) 
who is said to have erected there a shrine known as that of Siva 
Pravaresvara.^ At the beginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana aVisnu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham 
with the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village 
of Pandrgthan and has often been described by European travellers.® 


Puranadhisthana. 


1 Gen. Cunnisgham’S identification was first indicated in his paper on the 
architecture of Ksimlt temples, J. A. 8. B., 1848, p. 283. For a fuller account, see 
Anc^ Q^ogr., pp. 93 sqg. 

^ See iii, 99 note, where detailed references have been given regarding the 
site. . 

s See f* Ml for descriptions of the temple. 
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Even in Kalhana’s own time pious foundations are recorded at this 
..ancient -'Bite../' ■■ ' ■ ' . . 

The identity of Pandretban with the site named in the Chronicle 
as * the Old Capital ’ is proved- by ample evidence. It is indicated in 
the old gloss on Hajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit ti^adition, 
S'rivara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in S'rinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to the east, speaks o£ 
the road from the Samudraroatha (Sud®rinar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to PurvadMsthmm as covered with the 
corpses of the slaind It is clear that by the latter designation which 
also means Hhe Old Capital/ he refers to our present Pandrethan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of Furanadhisthana,^ 
90. General Cunningham has assumed that Hhe Old Capital’ 

. marked by the site of Pandrethan was in 

Asoka s Snuagari. ideality the ancient S'aiNAGAUf which Kalhana 

mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.^ His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of Jyestharudra at STinagari bj Jalauka, the 
son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of tlie Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles Pandretban 
is situated. / 

I have shown in my note on the passage that no reliance can be 
placed on tbe alleged tradition which General Canningham had adduced 
as the sole proof of his location of the shrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded bj me proves that Jyestharudra must have been 
worshipped either on the hill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 
Asoka’s S' linagari may safely be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at PaudrSthan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indications to make General Cunningham’s view appear 
very tempting and probable. 

I See ^nv. iv, 290. 

S The Kl derivative of Skr. Pw'ana is 'prqn* * oM ’ ; this forms, with assimilation 
of the initial doable consonant, the first part, Pdn-^ of the modern name. The elision 
of the second in the assumed intermediary form * is accounted 

for by tbe infiaenee of tbe stress accent whicii lies on the second syllable of the 
modern name. The development of the combination nd into ndr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo- Aryan Yernacnlars; comp. Da. Grierson, Phonology of 
Indo-Aryan Yernacnlars, Z.D.M.G.^ 1. p. 37, § 116 . The nasalisation of e may be of 
recent date, as the old gloss of Ag on Rajat, v. 267 shows the nanie as Fdmydrthan^ 
i. 6. Fqtihlreihan, 

See Koto 0 ^ i. 124. ' 
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There is in tbe first place the significant name Puranaclhisthana, ‘ the 
Old Capital/ which shows that the site of PandrSthan mnst have once been 
occupied by an important city. ISText it is to be noted that Kalhana's 
narrative knows nothing of any other capital -which might have been 
founded in this vicinity previous to the new capital built by Px’avarasenall. 
on the site of the present S'rlnagar. Lastly we have an indication in 
the very name Srinagara which Pravarasena^s city has come to bear in 
general usage instead of its proper and olficial designation Fravarapum. 

If Anoka’s S'rinagari actually lay at or near the present Pandrethan 
the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals.^ Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
Sfrmagari and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
the old familiar designation.^ Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded by successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name “ Delhi/^ though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranadhi§tliana had sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu times, extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and north-east of 
Pandrethan. Foundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Lihgas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above ground, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.^ 

The advantages of Pandr etb an as the site for a great city cannot be 
compared with those offered by the position of SMnagar. Yet the 
close vicinity of the Yitasta, coupled with the security from floods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 

1 See Anc. Oeogr,, pp. 97 sq, 

» The feminine form S'nnagarl is nsed also for the new capital j comp. Bajat. 
i. 104 note. There is thus no difference in the name as applied to both Asoka*s and 
Fravarasena*s cities. I^nnagara or SHnagarl means the City of S'ri’’, i.e, of 
Laksmi, the Goddess of Fort-ane. For a whimsical etymology of European growth, 
which has turned SVInagar into the City of the Sun see above § 4, note, 

8 Compare for an account of these ruins, Cunningham, J. A. 8, B., 1848, pp. 283 

Anc, Qeogr, 95 sg. [The remarks made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of the desertion of Furanadbi 9 thana rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
Bajatarahgin! passages. The reconstruction of an alleged * Pravaresvara symbol * 
at Pandrethan, AA* B., 1848, pp, 324 sg., is also unsupported by evidence.] 
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Pravarssena’s 

capital. 


period wlien probably tbe riveraine fiats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present Tillage, with their gentle slopes offer 
cooTenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of Pandrethan through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the Takht-i Sulaiman hill from the greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we hare to look for the Sahgharama 
mentioned by Hinen Tsiang in connection with Hhe old city/ 

91 , Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes ns with a full account of the 
origin of tbe new city which was the capital 
of the Ka^mir in his time and destined to 
remain so to the present day/ Kalhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Prayarasena II. The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it clear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present S'rinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Prayarasena’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreement 
between tbe general features of Kalhana’s description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed out that Kalha^a distinctly 
mentioDS as one of the pious buildings founded in Prayarasena’s city 
that very JayendraviliaTa in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Kasmir capital/ Subsequently Professor Biibler noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts o£ the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarasena^s capital/ The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalliana mentions in Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern S'rinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Prayarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of the name Pbavabapura, 
shortened (bhhnavat) for Fravm'asenapura^ as the official and eoriect 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present S'lunagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the I'ecord of the T'aiig Annals 
going back to tbe commencement of the eighth century. It is also found 
in the works of Ksemendra, Billiana, and numerons other Kasmirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to tbe present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents/ 

^ See Bdjat. in. 3S6-363. 

S See Ane, Geogr,, p. 97 ; also Edjat, iii. 355 note. 

S Compare Beportf p. 16. 

^ For detailed references see my note Mdjat, iii. 339-349, S'rhPravarapure for 
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Iiegend of foundation 
of Pravarapura. 


The date of King Pravarasena IT. whose name the above desig- 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accuracy. Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it pi'obable that he ruled at some period of the 6tii century. 
Thus we can easily understand that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (a.I), 681) S'rinagara or Pravarapni^a was still the ‘new city.’ 

92 . The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapnra as 
recorded by Kalhana is of considerable interest. 
Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for ns a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 886-849 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefiy as follows.^ 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
his name. He was then residing in the city of Ids grandfather Prava- 
rasena L, in Piiranadhistliana.® Prom there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain in a supernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the nesv 
city.’’ On his way he reached a stream which skirted a hurrdng gx’ound, 
and was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
'^form. Promising him fulfilment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him. Thereupon “ the Kaksasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setn).” The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger {hsiiriha)^ cut with it steps into the fiesh of the Kaksasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known as 
Ksurihabala. The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his towm where he would 
see the. measuring line laid down in the morning. This line {sutra) of 
the Yetala the king eventually discovered “ at the village of Saritalai 
at which the goddess Martha and the demon Atta resided.” There 
he built his city in which the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of Sfiva P mvaresvara, 

Bripravarasenapure is often written in the abbreviated form SHpre in the formulas 
of the Lokaprakjisa, almanacs, etc. Kalhana often uses the simple Fiira for Far- 
varapura and Nagara for S'rinagara. 

1 For all detailed references in connection with this story, note iii. 339-349 
should be consulted. 

8 That Purdi^dhi^thdna is meant is proved by iii, 99. There Kalhana, speaking 
of a foundation of Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of anachronism uses the 
jguation of Fura-^iadhifthana, 
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Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of Srinagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. . We 
have already seen that the Mahasarit is the stream now known as 
Tsnnth Knl which flovrs from the Dal into the Vitasta. Kear its con- 
fluence with the Yitasta which we have also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Maharaja Ranhir Singh, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kaihana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at Shinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahasarit and 
Yitasta.'^ It is certain that 'the island of May am (Skr. Maksika- 
svamin) is meant here, at the western end of which the Mahasarit or 
Tsfinth Kul falls into the Yitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is hounded on its nortliern hank 
by an old embankment which stretches fi-om the west foot of the 
Takhfc-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Yitasta near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at, or around 
Hiinagar and knowm only by the general designation of Suth (from 
Skr. sehi), ‘ dyke,^ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
■well as the floating gardens and shores of the Dftl which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Yitasta. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Yigne ascribed -the' construction of this embankment 
to King Pravarasena.^ It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kaihana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the ‘ Suth ^ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. KsuriJcahala was the name 
of the place where Prawarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its'Kasmiri derivative If still 
attaches to the city quarter which lies at the -western end of the Suth.^ 

Finally it will be seen from the map that Kaibana's W'ords regard- 
ing the ‘Setu' dividing the waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Tsunth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 


1 See viii. 339. 

^ See ViGNE, Travels^ ii. p, 69. 
S See not© iii. 339*349. 



A Compare § 65. 

2 See note iii, 339-349. is the Ka^mTrl name of the goddess SariM as 

well as of the S'aHM bird {Maina) ; comp. Buhlee, Eeport, pp. 16 sq. 

Panjabis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popular etymology 
turned the * Hill of S^arika * into the * Hill of Hari ( Vi?nu) ’ or the ‘ Yerdant Hill/ 
The latter interpretation could be justified only on the principle of lucus a non 
lucende; for verdure is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the S'arikaparvata. 
Bb. Bee^sieb already. Travels^ p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
his friends from Delhi. 

8- See viv 191 note. 

~ iii 357. 

'' ' s Hi, SS8. , . 

* See above, |§ 8, JO. 

1 ill. 
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has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dai also shared 
the old name of Mahasarit.F 

93. The name of the village Sarltaha where the demon show’^ed 

01dllmIt.otP»y.. a* P^P'-- »*• <»' !■» fr, lu 

rapura disappeared. Its position, however, 

is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess S’dnA;^. The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
S'rinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
Sdr^'parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. S'drihaparvaia. 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Mahatmyas.8 
Another passage of the Bajatarahgim shows that the term Vetdla- 
sutrapMa^ * the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of tbe oldest 
part of Pravarapura But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalhana it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of Yardhanasvdmin and Yiivalcarman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’s city Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Kalharia tells this distinctly,^ and 
those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are all found as far as they can he 
identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
T'ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of tbe river.® 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 
. a brief description of its splendours i. He 

tiS^SravaSpS' extravagant story of its having 

once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


Kalhaiia’s descrip 
tion of Pravarapura. 
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refers to the regnlarlj arranged markets with which its founder had pro- 
yided it. The city of his own time still boasted of mansions which 
reached to the clouds built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as the mass 
of priyate houses in modern S'rinagar.-*- 

TTlieii lie mentions “ the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at plea- 
sure-residences and near market streets/' he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Aiich^ar lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the heai'*t of the city. They and the 
river still serve as tlie main thoroughfai’cs for the market traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks.*^ The B'arikaparvata 
receives due mention as “the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky.*' Nfor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Yitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adorned Pravarapiira, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern Shiiiagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river's course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even to a superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectural splendour of ancient 8'rinagar, 

94. It can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena's 
city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 
Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 
siteofgnnagar. 

There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites which they had chosen for 
fclieir own cities. The great Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivamian, 

i Both Mirza Haidar and Abii-1-Fazl speak with adjniratiou of tlie many lofty 
houses of S'rmagar, built of pine wood. This material, was used, then as now, as 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes. According to Mirza Haidar “ most 
of these houses are at least hve stories high and each story contains apartmeiitSj 
halls, galleries and towers’* {TinMi-i-Ea§h^dtj p. That the mass of private 

dwellmgs in S'rhiagar were already ^ m Hindu times constructed of wood, is aliown 
by Ba/at. viii. 2^90. The many disastrous fires recorded point to the same con- 
clusion. , , ■ * 

^ Useful and convenient as these oamls undoubtedly are, it is rather difficult 
to concede to them now the epithets of * pure and lovely.’ They add, howevex”, 
greatly to the picfcuresqiienoss of the' city and certainly make the want of carriage 
roads less felt. ■ ^ ^ 

J. L 19 ' 
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and S'amkaravamaD, had successively endeavoured to effect this object 
The great ruins of Parihasapura, Jayapura and Avantipura show 

sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in anv 

way to deficient means or want of purpose. * 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed 
Nero-like, j to burn down the ancient capital to assure the predominance 
of his own creation, Parihasapura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
erected at the latter place during his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch’s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Pravarapura continued to be the political and cultural centre of Kasmir 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of S-rinagar to the 
p-eat neural adTOntages of its site. Occupying a place close to the 
true centre oi the Talley, S'rinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trade and traffio 
both up and down_ the Valley. The two lakes which flank SVinagar’ 

offer the same faci ities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately^ to 

the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of 
prodpts which materially facilitate the maintenance of a laiS city 
population. The peat trade route from Central Asia debouch 
through the Smd Valley only one short march from the capital. 

or can we underrate the security which the position of S'rinagar 
Natural defences of both against floods and armed att^k. 

Srinagar. The neck of high ground which from the north 

ru ^ 11 • ^ , stretches towards the Vitasta and separates 

the two lakes, IS safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground 
ro»d the t<»i „I the ffirito li„, ji,. a, j 

w»o„g.„allrtailt. The Meient mbMka.nt »Uoh 
this high level ground with the foot of the ToHit i cs,, • - I f, 

sufficed to secure also the low Iviuo- w-it-h f • • ^ 77 " 

Dal A considfirnWA o • i ^ Wards fringing the marshes of the 

and’ RSnivor fSkr P— ’ P'^esent quarters of Khanayir 

and Kan voi (Skr. Rajanavam), was thus added to the available 

flTOds™^ protected against all ordinary 

reigx^tllrerbfKilT^ ^laderwent during the last 

SS£y *0 appreciate also 

tifnorrtr^- 

by water ’ On th^^ft th nwr-bank is guarded on all sides 

oy water. On the sou& the nver forms an impassable line of defence. 
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Tlie east is secured by the Pal and the stream which flows from ii 
On the west there stretch the bi’oad marches of the Anch^ar divided 
from the Titasti by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the 
S'arika hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few 
thousand feet. The narrow passage left between them could at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders* weakness having opened this passage.^ 

The later and smaller portion of Bh’inagar occupying the left luver- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated ddbris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(a.d. 1028-63). There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
Kvsiptika or Kut^kul which flows round the western edge of this part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


Section IV.— Ancient sites of S'rinagaba, ^ 

95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 

Hill of Sarika Ka^mlr capital, we may proceed to a brief 

survey of the more important ancient sites 
■which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Bill of S'Ieika to which the 
legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess B'arika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantrasastra 
is known as Srlcahra.^ This ‘ Svayambhu* Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times.^ The Barikamahatmya now in use relates 

I Compare for Uccala’s entry into S'rinagar, vii. 1539 $qq , ; that of Sussala, viii« 
944 sqq . ; compare also note viii. 1104-1110, 

^ Compare Bajat, note i. 122, regarding tlie worskip of suck diagrams. 

^ Compare Jomn (Bo. ed.) 472, 767. 
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that the hill was carried to its present position by Biirga who had taken 
the shape of a S'arika bird. The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 
a gate of the Daityas dw'elliiig in helL This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagarad 

Another ancient designation of the Har^paiw^at is ^ Hill of Pra- 
dyiimna ^ (Pmdyumn({^Uha,rgiri,-sikharaj eto^)^ often found in the 
Chronicles and elsewhere^ The Kathasaritsagara accounts for the 
origin of this name by a story which connects the hill with the love of 
Usa and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. Kaliiana mentions a 
Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Eariaditya built on the hill. 
The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected with the famous Ziarats of Miiqaddam Sahib and Akhim 
Mulla Shall, It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hindu religious buildings, as at so many old sites of 
Ka^mir. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill lies a rook 
which has from ancient times received -worship as an embodiment of 
Gane^a, under the name of BHiMASvlMm. A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this ‘ Svayamblm ’ image with PravaraBeua\s foundation of 
Srinagard Prom regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new city. 
The rock is covered by the ■v\"orshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lea^ that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the elephant-faced god, still less to see whether it is turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if tve are to believe Joiiaraja, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Butshikast has finally turned his back on the city.^ This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 
look of the sacred rock. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of S'arika was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and the ground 
around its foot (Nagar-nagar), wms built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over the main-gate proclaims.® The fort which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 

' A See Ixxiii. lO’T sqq, 

* See Bajat. iii* 460 note, 

See iii. note, . 

^ See Jonan (Bo. ed*), 766, 

& Compare sqq. 
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96. A short distance to the soath-east of the Bhimasvamin rook, 
and outside Akbar's fortress, lies tlio Ziarat of 
Temple of Pravare§- Bahiiu-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 

materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancient remains in its tombs 
and walls. At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of >stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed b}” the S'rinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple of Shva Pravakesvara which 
Kalhana nientioiis as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his new 
■capital.'^ ■ . , 

xbi old legend related by Kaihaiia and before him already by 
Biihana, makes the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of 
Pravaresvara, Biiliaiia speaks of the temple as “ showing to this day 
a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pravai'a bodily ascended to heaven/^^ Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw^ at the temple of Pravaresvara a gate resembling tlie gate of 
heaveii.’V Its broken stone roof Avas supposed to mark the king’s pas- 
sage on his way to Siva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may indeed be the very structure seen by Billiana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might AA>'ell 
belong to the earliest monuments of S^rinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones. Stoiic-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
Avith a AAidth and tiuckness equally imposing were no convenient 
materialsfor the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammams, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to e,i^ace the remains of ancient structures 
in Srinagar. Tlie position of the ruin is very central and might well 
liave been chosen by the founder of Pravarapara for a promiiiciit shrine 
iirliis neW'.city.' 

Kot far from Bahau-d-dlu Sahil/s Ziarat to the south-A^x^st stands 

the Jami‘ Masiid, the greatest Mosque of 

Position of Rana- ~ a ^ -a • , 

„ . . / Srinagar. Around it numeroos ancient re- 

svaMin tempie. . » ^ . 

rnaius attest tiie former existence of Hindu 

temples. Proceeding still further to the eouth-AAXst in the midst of a- 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which Ijas remain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Ziarat. It is now supposed to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir ^ajl Muhammad. It consists of an octa- 

^ So© iii. 350 note. 

® See Vihrmn, xviii. 2’^. ' , ' ■ ' 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the side walls are still w^ell- 
preserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnu RknASYMm which Kalhana nientions as 
founded by King Ranaditya.^ This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebinty till a comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as 
an object of his father’s devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pravarapura.® 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-‘abidln carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagan.^ The latter locality corresponds to the S'l’iuagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwaza and Naushahr, and the canal itself is the one now 
known as Lach^m Kul^ It brings the waters of the Sind River via Am- 
burher to the northern suburbs of Shinagar, and after flowing past the 
Jami‘ Masj id empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kad^ Kad^l. In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that the present termina- 
tion of the Lach^'-m Kul is the same which Jonaraja knew in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
tlie Ranasvamin temple might be considered as certain. 

97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 
^ knowm as Brgdhiiar, occupying the right bank 

Bhattarakamatha; ^ river’ between the Fourth and Fifth 

Diddamatha. 

Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 
Bhattarakamatha which is repeatedly referred to in the Rajatarahgim 
as a building of considerable size and strength.^ Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descripton of S'rinagar. Like other Mathas built 
originally to serve the purposes of a Sara!, it was used on occasion as a 
place of defence. Queen Bidda sent her infant son thex’e at the time of 
a dangerous lising. 

I Eijaf. iii. 453 nofce* 

^ See S'nlcanthaear, iii. 68 . 

S See Jonar, 872. 

4 Compare Bdjat, iii. 453-454 note. The Lach®'m Kul is mentioned by 
Abu-1-Fazl, ii, p. 355. It probably took its name (equivalent to *Laksmikulya) from 
Laksmi, the queen of Shahabu-d-din, in whose honour the quarter of Laksminagari 
was found in the vicinity of the present SangTu Darwaza ; see Jonar, 407 sq. 

^ See Bdjat vi. 240 note 5 viii. 2426 j Vihram. xviii. 11 . For the derivation of 
Brad^ from Bha^draha comp. Brqr^nambal < BhaHaranadvaldj below. That Bhatta- 
rakamatha was the old name of this locality, is known to the tradition of the 
5 see p. 16. 
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The Ohronicle shows us often the Mathas of S'rinagar utilized as 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons.^ We may hence conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
gles, and thus better adapted for defence than other city- buildings. 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter oi^Bid^^nar which forms the w^estern end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of the Diddasutha.^ It w^as 
built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets us often in the later 
Chronicles. Above Did^-mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balcmlimar.^ It represents in all probability the JBaladliyamatlia 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraja mentions as having been built 
by Baladhyacandra under King Rajadeva in the 1 3th century.^ 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by 
, , , the name of Khand^havan, It has received 

Nadavana appellation from the ancient Yiham of 

Skandabhavana, a foundation of Skandagupta 
whom Kalhana mentions among the ministers of Pravarasena IL’s 
successor rudhisthira.^ The site of the Vihara has been traced by me 
in the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skanda.® 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand^bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasvfimin inaccessible.^ 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Hadayana, mentioned by KalhaigLa as the site of a 
Vihara built by one of King Meghavaliana’s queens. I have shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


^ Compare Edjat vi. 223; viii. 374, 1052, 2309. 

5 See Edjat vi. 300 note. 

3 its old name could not be shown on the map owing to want of room, 

* See Jonar, 82. 

6 See iii. 380. 

^ Compare Note vi. 137, also for the temple of Parmguipteivara which stood 
close by» 
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Bridges of old fe- 
nagara. 


^Nadavata.^ The termination raUi ‘ garden/ frequent in Kasmir local 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kalhana^s form 
of the name. 

98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be 
useful to make a brief reference to the bridges 
which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. Shlnagar has now seven bridges acro.ss 
the Vitasta. Their number has roniained unchanged for at least five 
hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of S'rinagar, The boats were bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffic.^ Sharifu-d-din’s 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end of the 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kasmir. 

I had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of the 
Rajatarahgini passages bearing on the subject.*^ Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire.^ 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravara- 
sena II. who built the ^ Great Bridge ’ (Brhatsetu) 
in his new capital. “ Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known. This ‘ Great Bridge ^ is 
subsequently mentioned in connection with a great conflagration 
which destroyed the city in the time of Sussala (a.b. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southern end of S'rinagar, and Kalhana mentions 
that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvtoin: May^sumhad scarcely 
been noticed from the * Brhatsetu ’ when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole oity.^ Kalhana evidently refers to the ‘ Great Bridge ’ 
as a comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin. Considering 
that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to the 
present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the 


Byhatsetu. 


1 Compax’e Edjat. iii, 11 note. 

S* Se© Tdrf.M-i’Rash?dz<f p. 431. 

5 See note iii. 354. 

^ See Rdjat, Tii. 909, 1539 ; vui. 1182 i 

6 Rdjat. iii. 354. 

s Oampare Rdjat, vili* Ilf 1-72 note. 
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very liear6 of the city. It is just here that Zainn-l-^ibidm subse- 
quently constructed the first permanent bridge oyer the Vitasta named 
after him Zaina Kad®*! (Jainahadali),^ 

Another old boat-bridge had been established by Harsa just oppo- 
site to his palace.^ The latter as we shall see was situated on the left 
bank somewhere near the present Second Bridge (Haba Kad®-!). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harsa’s fortunes, because it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful assault on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the 
Yitasta was of wood and show'ed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction which the Kasmlr bridges have preserved to this day. The 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described.^ But it is curious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainu-l-‘abidin. The explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stone-architecture in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their Muhammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easier to overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it 
now presents itself within S'rlnagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kalhana mentions more than once the sndna- 
kosthas of the river. From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting- place of the idle and curious.^ 

99. Eesuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of 
more than one old temple near the present 
(Zainu-l-‘Sbidin), Shall 
Hamadan and elsewhere. Bui we have no 
data for their identification. An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat Som^-yar, below the Second Bridge, which represents the 
SoMATiRTHA of the Rajataraogim.^ The place is still visited as a 
Tirtha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. The quarter 
in which the Somatirtha lies, is known as Sud^rmar. It owes its name 
to the Samudeamatha built by Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in 

i See SHv. i. 231 sq.y 296. 

* Bajat, vii. 1549. , 

S See, e.g.j VignEj Travels^ ii. 23 ; Lawrence, Valley^ p. 37. 

Compare Bajat. viii. 706, 1182, 2423. Also Ksemendra, Bamay, ii. 38, know 
the term Bnanakos^haha which lives in the present Kl, Mn^huth, 

^ Bee Bdjat viii. 706^710, 

S See Bijat* viii. 8360 note. 

J. I. 20 
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tlie ISisli century. Tlie numei’oiis passages in wliicli tlie Samudramatlia 
is mentioned by tbe latex’ Cbronicles, makes this identification quite 
certain.^ 

A little liiglier up, if we can trust local tradition, stood tbe 
ancient temple of VaedhamIneIa mentioned already in King Samdhb 
mat’s reign. Tbe site so designated by tbe Parobitas of tlie adjoining 
Mabalia is close, to tbe Mal^yar Gbat. I have i^ef erred already in a 
previous note to tbe curious manner in which an ancient Linga sup- 
posed to be that of Yardhamanesa was recovered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mabatmya composed for tbe newly 
established sbx’ine 

Tbe confluence of tbe Tsmitb Kul or Mabasarit with tbe Yitasta 
we have also bad occasion to notice. ^ It i.s tbe Tirtba now known as 
MaeIsamgama. Beyond it lies tbe gi’eat island of May^simi, tbe ancient 
MIksikasyImik, now chiefly occupied by tbe houses and camps of Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. Prom tbe way it is referred to by Kalhaiia, 
it appeal’s that it was already partly inhabited in old times.^ Follow- 
ing up tbe right bank of tbe Mabasarit above tbe junction -we reach 
tbe quarter of Khud^hal ali’eady identified with tbe Ksurikahala of 
King Pravai’asena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or 8ein^ noticed in connection 
with tbe latter.® To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming fi’om tbe Dal and known as Brarhiamhal, 
It is tbe Bhatim'anadvala of tbe Chronicle into wbicb the body of one 
of Hai’sa’s ministers was tbi’own after his execution.® 

At the eastern end of tbe Setu where it joins tbe rocky foot of tbe 
Ta]^t-i Sulaiman bill, tbere has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the ^untb Kul flows out from tbe lake. It is closed at 
times of fl^ood when the Yitasta rises higher than tbe level of tbe Dal. 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary with tbe 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies tbe suburb of 
JDrug^jan, This is identified in an old gloss of the RajataranginI with 
Duegaqaltka, where accoi’ding to tradition tbe blind King yudhistbira I. 
was imprisoned after bis abdication.^ 


J See Jonar, 111 ; S'nv. iv. 121, 169, 290 j Fourth Chron. 504', 618. 

S See above, § 31 note 2» 

S See above, § 65. 

♦ See Bajat iv. 88 note. 

5 Oompare § 92. 

® See Majat, viL 1038. JVawtai, from Skr, nadvaMf is the regular Ks, word for 
marsh,* Br§i4 is a direofc phonetic derivative of Skr. hhafidra ^ god.* 

1 See iL 4, 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north, 
across low ground danked bj marshes, we reach the quarter of Nav^pur, 
The bridge wiiicli leads liere over the Mar or I^Iahasarit, is repeatedly 
mentioned as ZSTaupurasetu by S'rivara, in connection with later sieges 
of S'rinagard By breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Eanhor, It is traversed by numerous canals 
coming from tlie Dai. Kalhana mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of RajInayItikI as a place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts {prayopavesa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala in his 
worst straights.^ Ran^vor has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100 . We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 

_ T far as it lay on the right hank of the river 

Left river bank. _ i 4 . n .3 i x 

and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the * Marisaingama ’ 
stands the Shergarhi, the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pathan governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut^kul or Ksiptih^ branches 
oif from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city.^ The quarter of Kathihl which lies 
next between the Kut%ul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as Kapjnla by Kalhana and other writers, Biiha^a speaking 
of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.^ 

At the northern end of the Katliul quarter and close to the pre- 
sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 
of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Rajatarahgini which informs us that King Ananta (a. d. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sadasiva,^ The 
new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalhana’s time. The mention of the Sadasiva shrine and the fre- 


Site of Royal 
Palace. 


''v. .See -S'nv.dv,' 122, ''243. 

» See Eajak viii, 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic relation of Bfw® < Skr. 
EMjdna, see viii. 756 note ; v5r is common in Kl. local names and derived from 
Skr. vaiika * garden.* 

'^5. B6e'\ahovej':;§ :67* •■■■■■ . 

4 See Bajat viil. 1169 note, and Tihram, xviii. 25. 

4 Compare EijaL viii, 186487, and for detailed proof of the identification, the 
note thereon. ' . 
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qnent references to the Kgiptiba as flowing near to the royal palace 
(rajadhSni) enable ns to fix the position of the latter witb fair accu- 
racy. In the note on the above passage I have shown that the Sada- 

siva temple stood opposite to the Samudramatha which occupies the 
right river bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the posi- 
tion thus indicated we find now an ancient Linga, on the river Ghat of 
Purus^yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitas knows by the 
immeof SadSsiva. 

It is in this neighbourhood, then, that the palace stood which had 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle. Its great height is specially referred to by 
Bilhana. This suggests that it was in part at least built of wood, just 
like a later palace described by Mirzi Haidar.i “Sultan Zainu-l-‘abiciin 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Kashmir is 

called B^'dan [i.e., Skr. rajadhanq. It has twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture IS built of wood.” This construction of the palace would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was bui-ned down by the pretender 
Gccala on his final attack upon Harsa,« We can thus also understand 
why there are no particularly striking remains at the site which could 
be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also 
some. other data regarding the royal palace. Close to it was a garden 
in which Harsa and his ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest 
before the rebels last assault.3 The gardens near the palace are also 
dsewhere mentioned. Har§a had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras fed their 
camp-fir^ wi h wood brought from -the same gardens.* Even at the 
preset day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close 
to the site where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed 
aiid which was the scene of his last desperate straggle.^ 

Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by Kino- Ananta 
we cannot say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that ite site was’ 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the rigid bank. Kalhana mentions it 
twice as purSaarSyadtoii (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulars.^ 
Itodesepted ground was built over with a Matha in Kalhapa’s own time. 

J See Tan^4-Ba^zdz, p. 429, 

^ See Rdjat, vii. 1665 53 ., 1683. 

^ Bdjat, Yii. IBZS sqq^ , 

* Be® 1549» 

« See B4ai, 2417. 
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The embankments on tke left side of the river as well as the 
walls of Ziarats show ample remains of ancient bnildings. But we have 
no means of identifying any particular sites. At the western ex- 
tremity of this part of the city, however, we may locate with some 
probability the temple of Ksemagatinhara, built by Queen Didda’s weak 
husband ksemagupta. Bilhana in his description of g'rinagar mentions 
it as an imposing building, the ‘ Mandapas ’ of which extended to a 
* Samgama ' of the Yitasta.^ I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Yitasta with the Dugdhasindhu or 
Ohats^'kul which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha.^ 


Section Y. The Environs op S'rInagara. 

101. Having completed our survey of old S'rinagara we may now 
proceed to examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Yitasta within the Pargana now known 
as PJidhlh and designated as Fhdklmvd in S^ii varans Chronicle.® It 
comprises the tract lying between the east shore of the Anchor, the 
range towards the Sind Yalley and the hills which enclose the Dal on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity 
^ ^ of the city we come first to the hill popularly 

The Gopa i^^nown as Takht-i-Sulaiman. Its bold pyrami- 

dal form and the old temple which crowns its 
summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in the land-scape of 
S'rmagar, The present name of the hill, meaning * Solomon’s throne,’ 
is undoubtedly of Muhammadan origin. Its alleged derivation from 
Samdhimat, the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 
Rajatarahgini, is nothing but an invention of the Baohbattas of g'ri- 
nagar.*^ 

S Compare Bdjat, vL 172-173 note* 

^ fSiHv, iv. 306. The Lokaprakasa writes Phugvd while the modern Mahatmyas 
of Isalaya or H^bar and Suresvari affect the form JPMlaha, 

^ The name Ta^t-i-SuIaiman is common enough in the local nomenclature of 
Muhammadan countries; compare, e.g,t the peak of this ham© in th© Eulajman 
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Tliat tbe ancient deBignation of tbe Eill was Gopadbi is shown 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of ICalhana’s Oliroiiicle. It 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bbikpcara w lien thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavonred to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘ Gopa hill* or 
QopadrL^ There they wex’e besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bbiksacara enable them to retreat to the higher liilis in the 
east by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the Fii’st Book of Ixis Chronicle informs us that King 
Gopaditya built a shrine of S'iva Jyesthesvara on the Gopadri.^ It is 
difhcult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the sti*ength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka’s son, in the 
ancient S'rinagarh^ But Prof. Biihler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar 
Brahmans.^ 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a late period.^ But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhana^s time, — rightly or wrongly, we have no means to judge, — 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by King Gopaditya. 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill. Nor would the configux*ation 
of tbe latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It is of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abu-l-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed the tempi© 
standing on ‘ Solomon’s hill ’ to the time of Gopaditya,^ 


Koh, S. of the Gumal Pass. The derivation from Samdhimat, referred to by Prof. 
Buhler, Report^ p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mahatmyaa. 

1- See Rijijat, viii. 1104-10 note. That the Talditd" Sulaiman was called by its 
ancient name Gopadri, had been surmised already by Pt. Govind Kaui at the time 
of Prof. Buhler’s visit j see Report^ p. 17, But the decisive evidence of this passage 
was not known to him. 

^ See i. 341 and note, 

^ Rajat» i 134 ; Atic, Geogr.^ p. 96 s also above, § 90. 

4 See Report, p. 17. 

^ See the remarks of Pbeousson, Bistory of Indian Arehit, p. 282, against Gen. 
Ounningham^s and Major Cole's assumptions who represented the extant temple as 
one of the earliest buildini^ bn Kaimir. 
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102. In nij note on Rijat. i. 124 I have shown that an old tradi- 
^ tion which can be traced back to at least the 

Tlrtlia ® " sixteenth centaiy, connected the Takht hill with 

the worship of S'iva Jjestharodra or, by another 
form of the name, Jyesthesvara ( dyesthela).*- And we find in fact a 
Linga known by this name wox'shipped even at the present day at 
the Tirtha of Jyether, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. 

This Tirtha which undoubtedly derives its name from Jyesthelvara, 
lies in a gleu of the hill-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the pah^ Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern Mahatmya as Jyesthanaga, forms a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of jS'rinagax'. Fragments of 
colossal Liogas ai^e found in the vicinity of Jyether and show with 
some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of Jjether and 
Gup^kar, that the site had been held sacred from an early time. 

It is in this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyestharndra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at S'rinagari. Bub 
in the absence of distinct archaeological evidence its exact position 
cannot be determined. It is highlj^ probable that wdiatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may be, it -was 
connected with the worship of Jyes tharndra at Jyether. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitadibya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more pi’ominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
popular worship. But the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though •shorn 
of ail splendour of temples and images. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 
Gopagrahaxa; Bhu- Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘Gopahill’ 

k?iraTat:ika; Theda. bestow the ‘ Gopa Agra- 

haras ’on Brahman settlers from Aryadesa.^ 
The combination of the two local names suggests that by the GofI- 

^ Compare Fourth Chron. 592, 853, 806. 

^ For Jye^theiu ira > Jyether we have exact analogies in Kapa^e^vara > Kdther^ 
Amareimra > etc. - 

S See i. 341. Agrahara is the regular term designating a Jaglr or piece of land 
bestowed on individuals or religious corporations, etOf} see note i 87# v - 
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ORAHlRAs are meant the fertile lands of the present .Gup^haj^ between 
the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal. The name G-np^'kar may 
be, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana.^ 

Otir surmise is supported by the reference which Kalbana in the 
verse immediately following makes to the village BHUKSlBAVlTiKl. 
This place is identihed by the old glossator with a small 

hamlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Takht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhana’s fornn. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given ofience hy eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopagrahara and Bhnkslra- 
vatika in Rajat. i. 341 $g[. suggests that Kaihana has reproduced here 
local traditions collected from the sites immediately adjoining the hill. 
Whether the connection of these localities with King Gopaditya's reign 
was based on historical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer be 
decided. 

Continuing onr route along the eastern shore of the Dal we come, 
at a distance of about one mile from Gup%ar, to the large village 
of TMd^ prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the Theda 
of the Rajataranginl, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Saihdhimat or Iryaraja adorned with Mathas, divine images, 
and Lingas.® Ahu-I-Fazl speaks of Thid as “ a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
hy-gone times.''^ The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
hut the seven springs (Saptapiiskarim) which are also referred to in 
the Haracaritacintamani (iv. 40 sqq.)^ are still pointed out. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles 
beyond Thid, and which jointly bear the name Bran, can be safely 
identified with BhImadevI which Kaihana notices along with Theda, 
The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhimadevi in conjunction with 
the Sare^vari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and in the Haracarita- 
cintamani it is named with the seven springs of Theda. The Tirtha 
of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro- 
bability at the fine spring near Dampor marked now by a Muhammadan 
shrine. 

I QupO'ldr may go back to a form * Gupf^gdr, with assimilation of g to the 
preceding tennis. In KL the hardening of g to A is by no means unknown, see 
Dr, CWwoa's 1., p. 3. * Qiip^gir oonld easily be traced back to 

Gopagrahira through Pr. forms like * Qupagrar, 
i W mote* 
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' Tirtlia of Suresvarl. 


A .sacred site of far greater fame and importance is tliat of 
the present village of Isobar which lies about 
two miles further north on the Dal shore and 
a little beyond the Mughal garden of Nish at. The site was known in 
aneieiit times as Bureivanksetra (‘the field of Suresvari’jA It was sacred 
to Durga-Suresvari who is still worshipped on a high crag idsing from 
the mountain range to the east of Isobar village. The seat of the 
goddess is on a ragged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offering no 
possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Sux’e.4vari is often ‘ refeiTed to in Kalhana^s Chro- 
nicle and other Kasmlrian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It 
wa.s particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Sure4vari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about I^^-bar. One of them, SafadJiarS, is already mentioned hy 
Ksemendra.® It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Suresvari. 

Isobar derives its present name from the shrine of I^esvara which 
King Samdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajataraugini erected in 
honour of his Guru Isana.^ An earlier form, L'^^hror^ which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle and^ evidently was heard also by Abu-1-Fazl, 
helps to connect Is^-bar and Isesvara.^ 

Is^-bar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Quptagangd which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank in the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very popular pilgrimage on the Yai4akhi 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of the Isesvara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Suresvari.^ 
Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Suresvari is 
worshipped, we come to the small village of 
T?fpurSvari’ ^arvan which the old glossator of the Rajata- 
rahgini identifies with Sadahhadvaka (‘the 

^ Compare for S^n'eavurl and the site of Isobar, note v. 37. 

^ See Batnay, ii. 29. 

See Edjaf, ii. 134 note, 

~har is a modem oonferaction for from Skr. bhatklraka, wliicii in Kasmir 
local names has often taken the place of its sjmonyin >Uvara ; comp, Skr, 
Vijayeivara > Ks. Vij9hr5>\ 

& See Bujat, v. 37, 40 sq , ; viii. 3365. ' ' , 

J* I. 21 
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wood of the six Arliats ’). This place is mentioned by Kalhaiia as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna.^ The name Harvan 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1888 fragments of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new S^rinagar waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which conies from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Dal, the village of Tnpliar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Teipure^vara (Tripuresa) 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nilamata and some Mahatmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream knoivn as the 
Tripuraganga near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 

Kaemendra in the colophon of his Dasavataracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed his work. In Zain-ul-‘abidin’s time Tripuresvara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicants.^ 
Tripuresvara too possessed its shrine of Jyesthesvara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.*^ A legend related by 
the iS^arvavatara connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by S'iva and with the latter’s woi^ship on the 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. 

The whole mountaiu-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the JDal, bore in ancient times the name of S'eIdyara.^ On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of Mahadeva to a 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, 
S'arvavatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Dal. On our way we pass close to Harvan the village of ^atea where 
the convenience of modern worshippers has located a substitute for the 

I See Bajat, i, note. 

Compare Eajat, v. 46 note. 

8 See 8Hv, i. 402. 

^ See Bijat, v. 128 note. / , ' - 

* See Bija% vlii, 2422. 
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ancient Tirtlia of the goddess S'arada (see below ^ 127). Leaving aside 
tlie famous garden of Shalimar of wbicli onr old texts know nothing,^ 
we come to a marshy extension of the Dal known as Tel^-bal. The 
stream which flows through it and Tvhich forms a branch of the river 
coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasihafi 

104. The road which takes ns from Tel^'bal to the month of the 
Sind Valley is the same -which was followed 
by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Snresvari described in the Bajatarahgim/'^ The 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tel ^-bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Valley, we find the village of Eanyilf the ancient Hiranvapura.^ 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
ffrlnagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uccala when marching upon S'^rinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kafchasaritsagara as the capital of Ka^mir.^ A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Hzranyaksanaga. 

From near Ranyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 
w’-ater of the Sind River to the village lying 
between the Anch^ar and the Dal lakes. One 
of these canals passes the village of 
A tradition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 
place with the ancient Juskapura. Kalhana names the place as a 
foundation of the Turuska (^.e. Kusana) King Juska who also built a 
Vihara there.® The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Juskapura; 

Amaresvara. 


1 The first reference to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is in Abu-1-Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather the cascades of * ShEIahmar ’ ; 
see ii. p. 861. The Yitasta-, Isalaya-, and Mahadeva-Mahatmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this faet also by their references to * ^dlamara^ and the whimsical 
etymologies which they give for the name etc.). We might reasonably 

expect that Jonaraja and S'rivara in their detailed accounts of the pal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance* 

^ See Raj at. v. 46 note ; S'rlv* i. 421. 

^ See Rijat. viii. 744 note* 

4 For detailed references see ESjatt i. 2S7 note, 

^ See Kathisar, Ixv. 215 sqq, 

® See Majat, i 16S note j Anc, Gtecgr, p, 101. 
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To the ^est of Ju|kapura and on the shore of the Anchigr lies the 
arge Tillage of ^mbnrhsr. It is the ancient Amahestara often men- 
tioned in the Rajatai-angmi in connection with military operations to 
he north of S'nnagar.i This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
^^•!i then as now on the high road connecting the Sind Valley 

with the capital. It took its name from a temple of S'iva Amaresrark 
which Suryamati, Anaiita’s queen, endowed with Agraharas and a Matha, 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in ISOo’ in 

and around he Ziarat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. ° 

Continuing on the road towards S'rinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily situated in 
extensive wallnut groves.. A fine Naga near the village forms the 
object of a popular Yaira in the month of Caitra. It is supposed to be an 
epiphay of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned also in theNilamata 
An earlier designation seems to be MyKiiMfiLAKANlOA which is given to 
he locality by .S'rivara and in the Tirtbasamgraha.* To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anchigr are the ruins of three 
ancient temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs » 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other 

Amrtabhavana. canal called Lach^m Kul 

T ..T (*Laksmikulya) stands the hamlet of 

havm^ In my Note.s on Ou-Fong’s account of Kasmir” I have proved that 
Ant bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihara of AmLabhavana 
which Amrtaprabba, a queen of Meghavahana, is said to have erected.^ 
Ou-kong mentions Vihara by the name of Ngo-M-po-wan which 
represents a ti-anscribed Prakrit form *Amitabhavana or Imitabhavana. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it. which is 
found between th, canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Viliara. ^ ^ 

Proceeding to the east of intabavan for about a mile we come to 

TirthaofSodara. village of Siular^bal .situated on a 

fG, -n known as 

The name of the vi lage and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 

SODABA.B It formed the subject of an ancient legend related 


^ See Mjat vii. 183 note* 

..ski 


by 


to hate 


I JrpT/°--“o™T Buildings, p. 31. 

See Ra;^aL m. B nofcej and Notes on Ou-k*ong, pn o sv/g 
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Kaliiana. King Jalauka had bnilt at S'rinagari bis slirine of Jyestba- 
rudra whose original place of worship was at Bhiitesvara, below 
Mount Haramukuta. He then wished to have by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which adjoins the site of BliutesvaraJ 
To fulfil the king’s pious desire there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike to Sodara in colonrj taste and other 
respects.” A golden cap thrown into the original Sodara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its ATatara near ShinagarL This miracle 
removed ail doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Sudar^bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtlia has been lost among the Brahmans of STunagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Batppor, points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bai, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastaglr Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this I’atlier ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Sectioi!? VI. — Northern Districts of Mapayarajya. 

105. Our circuit through the Phakli Pargana has brought us hack 
to the purlieus of tlie capital. We must leave them now once more 
and stai’t on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. 
This again is divided by the Vitasta into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south and west of the river. We shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from Hrinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins S'riiiagar from the south-east, is now 

District of Khaduvi. Vihi, It extends from near Parana- 

dhisthana to the spur of Vast^-rvau, near 
Vant^pSr ( Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile Karewa lands. In ancient times the district took its name fi*om 
the village of KhaduvI, the present Kkruv,^ The Damaras of the 
Khadum district are repeatedly mentioned by Kaihana along with those 
of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 

I For Sodara^ the present Naran K%,'see notes h 123 ; v« SS-SO, 

^ Gompare EMjat viii. 733 note# 
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The site of Paodrethan or Paranadhisthana has already been fully 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies Pand^-chuk village, 
with some ancient remains and the traces of a stone bridge-head, pro- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
SiMHAPURA, founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhana’s timed 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of 
Zevan^ the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Biihler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhana.^ The poet mentions in this “ place of high-rising monu- 
ments ” the ^‘pool filled with pure water, sacred to TaksaJca, lord of 
snakes.’* This pool still exists in the Taksaha Naga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvarad 

The mention made by Kalhana in bis history of Narapura of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtha, It is in fact the only 
Kastnir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtba list of the 
Mahabharata (iii. Ixxxii. 90). Abu-l-Fazl records the interesting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence the culti- 
vation of saSron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated.'^ In 
Akbar*s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently 

Khonamusa rising ground to the village of Khim^moh. It 

‘ ’ is, as already stated above, the ancient Khona- 

M0SA, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Yikramah- 
kadevaoarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home.^ The safeon fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to the 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Damodaranaga with some sculp- 
tured funeral Steles and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 

1 See BaJaU viii. 2Ij4f3 note. 

3 Compare Report, pp. 6 sg. ; Rdjat* vii. 607 note ; Tik-ram, xviii. 70. 

S See Rdjat i. 220 note. 

^ See Iin4»Ahh,, ii. p. 368. 

For a detailed and accurate account of the position and remains of Kbonamusa, 
see Prof. Bfinnisn’s Beiwiy pp. 6 The identity of Khuntooh with the Khona- 
mn^a of Mijat i pointed out by Gen, Cunnihoham, Anc, Qeogr»j p, 98. 
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the name of Bliuvaneharl is visited on the pilgrimage to Harse^vaka, 
The latter Tirtlia lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a SSvajatnhhn' Lihga situated 
in a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya and the Tirtha- 
:'saihgralia. 

The chief place of the Yihi Pargana is now the town of Fanvpa}\ 
the ancient Pajdmapuba, about four miles south- 

Pa mapura* of Khun^'moh.^ It was founded in the 

beginning of the 9th eentiuy by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Oippata-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Visnu Pachnasv^rnin, To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham.® Close by is the Ziarat of Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadanl, with >some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers. ■ 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first BaMidm, a 
large village, which in the Lokapraka^a and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
Bala^'rama. Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Steles, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring* 
rivulets and canals; tliey were apparently used in recent times as 
stepping-stones which would account for their preservation. At the foot of 
a rocky spur which descends from the moimtain-raiige to the north, lies 
the picturesque village of Uyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the 
name of Ovana.^ It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the large village of Khniv, 
the ancient KhabuvI which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Khruv ; Abu-l-Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360.^ Above the village a so-called Svayafiibhu-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a rock.^ It is held sacred to Jvala- 

^ For a detailed notice see Bdjat. iv. 695 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to S'rinagar Pandits j Yigne too, TraveU, ii, p, 31, recognized it correctly. 

See /* A. 8. B., 1848, p, 2^4. 

S See Bajat* vii. 295. 

4 ii. p. 358. 

, s Compare for such diagrams, also designated Devicahm or Mdtrcahra^ Edjat i. 
122 note* . ■ , ' ‘ ^ 
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nmklii-Darga and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtlia. 

Only a mile to the soiifch-east of Klirav is the village of Sar, until 
Sanara recently the seat of a fiourisbing iron-industry. 

Kalhana mentions it bj" the name of S'akaiu as 
an Agrahara founded by King S'acmara.^ Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 
S'ar is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
Snar of an old gloss. The Ziarat of Khwaja which stands here 

near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple ; 
among them is a Linga-base some six feet squai^e. 

About two miles south-west of S'ar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Laihi (not marked on Survey map). 
They have been described by Bishop Cowie, ® but I am unable to trace 
any old reference to this shrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to me in 
Katoir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihl Pargana and on the river lies the 
village of Lat^jjor. An old gloss of the Rajatarahginl identifies it with 
Lalitapusa, a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect.^ The King according to the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remains above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ LalitMit ’ as the founder of a large town on the 
neighbouring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Yast^wan we enter the 
Pargana of Vtdar^ the ancient HolabI. This 
identification is supported, apart from the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
Rajatarahginl which mention Holada.^ Its feudal barons played a 
great part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of 
Avantipura, founded by King Avantivarman (a.b. 855-883).^ Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vmdpdr on the Yitasta. The 


District of Holada ; 
Avantipura. 


See note i. 100. 

» See J. A. fi. J5., 1866, pp. 97 sqq, 

3 See Bdjat iv. 186. 

^ See Bdjat L 306 note. 

5 See Bijat, y. 45 sg. note. Its identity with Yantlpor was first pointed out by 
Dr. WiWH in his r^ote m Hoorcroft, TraveUf ii, p* 244, 
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conspiciioTia rums of tliis place attracted already the attention of the 
early European visitors* General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisvamin 
Amntuvara which Avantivarman had built liere.^ Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vantipor itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map ‘ Jahair/) 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Visnu and which to 
S'iva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly* That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kalhana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.^ 

The site on which Avantivarman’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Yisvaihasara. The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Yant^por for a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder. 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.^ EJmli, a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of Gopaditja’s Agraharas.^ 
Of Tral I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The idenfcification of the village of about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old Bhayaccheda is also uncertain.® It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus of 
the Rajatarangini. Still further south lies the village of JTai, probably 
the old Katika named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tunjlna This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Ynlar the interesting temple of Narastan at the 
northern extremity of the district (34° 3' lat, 75° 10' long.) deserves 
noticed Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 

i See for a full description J, A. S, 1848, pp. 275 sqq, ; also it., 1866, 121 sqq, 

8 See Bajat. viii. 1429 sq,^ 1474 sqq, 

S See Eajat i. 306, 

41 See Eajat t 340. 

5 Compare iii. 381 note, 

® Edjat xL 14. 

1 See Mr. Lawrence’s notice, Valley^ p. 172. The attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, see Vimna 
Oriental Journal^ 1891, p. 346 sqq, 

J. L 22 
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or history. Excavations made by me at tbe site in 1891 bronglit to ligiit 
in teres t-ixig sculptures, but no evidence as to its name. The large 
village 0 / Sntur (map ‘ Sootoor ’) to the south-west of Karastan may 
possibly account for the entry of in the Iiokaprakasa’s list of 

Parganas. ■ 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 

, which descends from tbe north towards the 

District^of Baksi^a- eonfluence of the Vitasta and Gambhlra. The 
" para» ■■ ■ ■ 

adjoining district to the east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid^-r Yalley also the low-lying tract between the Yitasta and the 
lower course of the Yi^oka. The modern name of this great Pargana is 
Dachilu'por which appears in g'rivara's Chronicle as DaksinapIra. This 
clearly means * the right bank \ [of tbe Ledari or Lid%]. Another form, 
of the same significance, is Bahsinapcirha found in the Lokaprakasa and 
Martandamahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vama- 
parsva, now Khovurpor, which as we shall see, is applied to the left side 
of the Lid^-r Yalley.^ 

The junction of the Yitasta with the Gamhhira, is., the united 
Yi^oka and Eamanyatavi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.^ ITot far from it lies the village of Marhom, on the Yitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaraja under its old name of MadavIsrama.^ The first 
part of the name is identical with that of Madavarajya, 

About two miles south-east of Marhom and not far from the 
Yitasta, we find the village Vag^Jidm, with a sacred spring known by the 
name of Hastikarna. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we find twice thus referred to by Kalhana.* It is 
possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harsa’s son, was treacherously 
murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Yitasta makes a 
Tern le of gi'eat bend. The peninsula thus formed is 

Oakradhara. occupied by a small Udar or alluvial plateau 

which owing to its height and isolated position 
is a very conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site of 


I General Cunningliam, Anc, Geogr., p. 94, assumes that KL dacMln * right ^ is 
* now used to denote the north, and Mwar, (recte lliovur) or “ left,” to denote 
the ** south.”* This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
the alleged change of meaning are based on some misunderstanding. 

' ^ Bee § 64. 

t See Jonan, (Bo. ed.), 132. 

4 See V* 23 note j also vii. 1650. Another HastiJcar^af mentioned by 
^rivara, 1 seems to have been near S'rinagar on the west. 
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one of tlie oldest and most famous sbrines of the Valle j, tbe temple 
of Visiiii Cakradhara. 

T])e plateau is still known as T^alt^dar Udar.^ Brahman tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Oahradliara, It was first 
brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. Buhler who had 
duly recognized the autiquarian importance of the site.^ The shrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.® It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapura^ localized as we shall see in its close vicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Sussala’s reign> 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neighbouring 
to%vn of Vijayesvara or Vij^bror, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the x*ebel troops of Bhiksacara. The 
temple courtyard was protected by massive wooden rampax’ts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalhana 
vividly describes this great catastrophe W’hich he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the fiat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Buhler. When visiting 
in 1895 the Tsak^-dar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. These hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
Jonaraja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 
images which Sikandar Butshikast destroyed.^ Jayadratha in his 

^ See Bdjat i. 38, 201 notes. 

S See Eepoi% x>. 18, 

5 See vii. 258, 261, 269; Jonar» (Bo. ed.), 763 5 ^rllcanthac, iii. 12 5 Nila* 
matUj 1X70. 

^ See Bdjat viii. 97l"“995. The date of the barning of Cakradhara seems to 
have been the 12th S'ravaigia sadi, a.b. 1121. 

^ See iomn {Bo. ed.), 763, 
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Haracaritacintamani devotes a separate canto, vii. , to tlie relation of 
tlie legend localized the disc-wielding god at the Tirtha of 

Gakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Yijayesvaramahatmya(No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Gakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Yij ayes vara though the Pnrohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 

108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Gakradhara 

Legend of Narapura. ^ 

siderable importance. From the low ground 

towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Seythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable qaantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site w^as 
once occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Narapura.^ This is told at great length iti a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 

King N'ara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
himself Narapora, on the sandy bank of the Yitasta close to the shiine 
of Oakradhaia. “ There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, the 
habitation of tlie Naga Snsravas.” A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapura until the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeavoured to seize the beautiful Gandralekha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their fathex^’s habitation. 

The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Yisnu Gakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Kamanya, the Naga’s sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Eamanyatavi or 
Eembyar^, when she found that Susravas had already wreaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-ol mountain. There he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amaresvara,” ® 
“ To this day,” thus closes Kalliana's narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Gakradhara that town des- 
troyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 

I See i 201-274. ''o',''' 

s Compare regardiiog the lake of the Naga Sn^mas on the route to Aniburulth, 

§ 62 . 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana's time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Jsak^dar and the 
present Vij^bror as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12th century were pointed out as the remains of the burned ISTarapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits. The habitation of the 
‘ Susram ’ Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Karapui’a and its king 
are no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 
, was evidently succeeded by Vijayesvaea, the 

ijayesvara. present Vtj^hror. The latter place, situated 

less than two miles above Cakradhai’a, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of S'iva Vijayesvara (Yijayesa, Yijajelana).^ This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vij^bror. The site has evi- 
dently from early times been one of the most famous Tirtlias of Kasmlr. 
It is mentioned as such in the Bajataranginl and many old Kasmirian 
texts.^ The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection with it supplies 
histoiucal proof for its antiquity. According to Kalh ana’s account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected wdthin this enclosure two temples called A6vIceA'a7^a, 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Yitasta. 
When I first visited Yij^bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the suinnunding ground,^ and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 

^ Compare for detailed references, Bajat i. 38, 105 notes. 

S The legend of the Tirfcba is given at length in the x, Prakasa of the Saracari- 
tacintdmani. 

S Genei'al Cunmogham who saw these remains in 1847, rightly attributes them 
to the tempi© of Yijayesa, but calls the place * Yijayapira.’ He justly points to the 
dij^erence of level as an indication of the antiquity of tlie stx’uctare ; see Ane, 
p, 98/ 
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of Vijayesvara whicli was built by Mabaraja Eaubir Singb some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented bad undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. 
Some time before a,d, 1081, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagratioD, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Linga of S'iva Vijayesvara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar But.^iikast.^ 

The town of Vijayesvara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya. ^ 
But nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence. It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vijayehara or as Vijayaksetm, whicli is abbre- 
viated from Vijayesmraksetm, The modern name Yij^hror is the Ks. 
equivalent of Vijayesvara, -hror (from Skr. hhatfamka ^ god having 
replaced the more specific -thara, the usual designation of S'iva. ^ 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas said to have 
been granted here by King Mihiraknla to a settlement of Grandhara 
Brahmans> It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
yesvara.^ The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object.^ One 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasti here 
already in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij^bror has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha, 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martanda 

1 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 762 j for an earlier mention of this emblem see ih,, 127. 

S Edjat, ii. 62. 

5 Compare i. 38 note ; also ii. I3A In the same way Ii%rdr represents 

lieivara; with the feminine-dr^r for hhaftdriM we have SimdO’lrar for Samdhyddevi, 
Bud^lmr for Bhedddevz, etc. 

The forms * Bijbiara,’ ‘Bijbihara,’ ‘ Bijbehara,* etc., under which the local name 
figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the word vidyd 
* learning ’ and in the second * Yihdra/ has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for curiosity*s sake. 

* See i 817. 

6 See vii. 836 s^qm ' _ 
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and Amaranatha is tbucIi frequented even at the present day. The 
Maliatniyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthas to be visited along with, the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Gahradhara and 
GamhMfasamgama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts- 

Turning to that portion of the Dachiinpor district which lies in the 
Lid^r Valley we have but few old localities to notice. The village of 
Lw^r, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the Levaka 
of the Rajataraiigini, mentioned as an Agrahara established by King 
Lava.i Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with Kubohara, said to have been an Agrahara of Lava’s 
son Kusa.^ 

Close to Pah^lgam where the Lid^r Valley divides into two 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mamal. A small temple of the usual 
Kasmir style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranatha, It is designated in the Mahatmya called Amaresvara- 
kalpa as Mamme^vara. It is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarangini.® 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 
District of of the Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 

Vamaparsva. hack and descend to the left or eastern 

portion of the Lid^r Valley. It forms the 
modern Pargana of Khovurpor, The latter name meaning ‘leftside’ 
reproduces the earlier designation V1 mafae4va, of the same significance, ^ 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakasa and elsewhereA In the 
upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several Nagas of this tract, at Lokut^pur 
and Bali (Papaharananaga)* 

The large village of Hut^mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the fflKTAMATHA which Ksemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kankali. The chief mosque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple and preserves in its wails some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty 

1 See Edjai, i. 87. 

2 Bajat. i. 88 . 

S See viii. 3360. 

4* Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

S See Samay, ii. 43. The change of S^ahta > is in accordance with the 
phonetic laws of Kasmiri ; 7nar is the regular derivative of matha^ see above, § 56. 
[When preparing my map, I had not noticed the local name of Ksemendra’s text 
it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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About one mile below Hnt^mar and on the bank of a branch of 
the Lid^-r, lies the hamlet of BumHu^ which 
contains an ancient structure of considerable 
ima esava, historical interest. The Ziarat of Baba Bam^'din 
Sahib is nothing but a well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the Bhimake^ava temple which Bhima Sah% king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected during 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (a.d. 950-958).^ 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhima 
BMhi, It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
S^ahi. Also the name of the locality Bum^zu which the Martanda- 
mahatmya renders by Bhimadvipa^ is clearly derived from the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhlmakesava to which Ks. 

‘island,' has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid^r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
ffahi’s temple in King Harsa’s time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed** Close to the present Ziarat of Bam^din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din Sayb. 

Ill About one mile south of Bum^zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 

^ , to Mdrtanda which has from early times to the 

Tirtha of Marta^da. , *, . , . , 

present day enjoyed a prominent position 

among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent 

spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala, An ancient 

legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god Martanda.s The 

Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 

well-known also in India proper* 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. 
hhamna^ ‘[sacred] habitation.' This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as S'rivara employs 
and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


I See Bidjat, vi. 178 note. For an accurate description of the temple, see Bishop 
CowiB^s paper, J. A. 8, B., 1866, pp. 100 sq, 

8 See Bdjat. vii. 1081 sqq. 

^ Ck)mpare for a detailed account of the Tirtha, Eajat, iv. 192 note. The Yimaia 
Naga is named by the Ntlamaiai 963 j Sriv* i, 377, etc. 
i mw, i376, 387. 
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more specific designation is Mat^^havan^ Skr. * Matsyahhamna * ; tliis 
owes its origin to tlie abundance of sacred fisli wbicb swarm, in the 
large basins filled by tbe spring.^ 

The ancient remains at tlie sacred spring itself are very scanty. 
All tbe more imposing are tlie imius of the great temple which King 
Lalitaditja erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 

of the Tirtha.® 

They are situated a little over a mile to the south-east of 
^ Bavan/ near the northern edge of the Ildar which stretches towards 
Aaatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was ohoseu with 
a view to the prominent position it assured to the great temple. 
Kalhana duly praises the wonderful shrine of MartStnda with ifcs 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.’^ Its ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. They are 
the earliest ruins in Kasmir the date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy .3 

The name Martanda, iu the form of MMrtani or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kalasa bad sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (a. n, 
1089). Hai'sa, his sou, respected this temple in the course of the ruth- 
less confiscations to which he subjected the other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana’s time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
a fortification. Tbe destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar Butsbikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “ swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditja founded near his temple; but of this no trace remains now. 
It is probable that at that time a canal supplied water from the Lid^r 
to the naturally arid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zaiiiu-l-'abidin whose irrigation works 
on the Martaad Udar ai'e described at length by Jonaraja.^ The 

i Comp. Ain-i-Akb,f ii. p. 358, 

^ See Bdjat. iv, 192 and for details my note on tbe passage. For a description 
of tbe temple compare, e.g., Cunningham, J, A, 8, B., ISIjS, pp. 258 sqq.; Colk, 
Ancient Buildings^ pp. 19 sqq, Fergusson, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sqq, 

S Laiitaditya’s rale falls in the Erst half of the eighth century. (Jen. Cunning- 
ham’s assnmption that the temple was built by the earlier King Eanaditya, and only 
the enclosure by Lalitaditya, rests on a misinterpretation of the Riijatar, passages 
IF. 192 and HI, 462. 

* See Imar, 1245 sqq. 

J. I. 23 
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plateau lias since become once more an arid waste tbongh the course of 
tbe old canal can sfcill be traced above Hut«-mar. 

The town of Martanda bad left its name to the small Pargana of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills tether east. It is referred to as Martandadem 
by Jonaraja.^ Abu-1-Fazl notices the large temple of Matan and the 
%ven or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as the 
place of captivity of the ‘ angels Harut and Marut.’ » 


Bbction VII.— Southern Districts of Mabavarajya. 

112 . At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 
lies the town of Islamabad or by its Hindu 

Anantanaga. nmi.e Anatnag^ The latter is derived from 
the great sprung of the Anantanaga which issues at the southern end 
of the town. The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilaraata, Haracaritacintamani and some Mahatmyas.® 
Of the town, however, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in all pro- 
bability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a later foundation. To the 
noi'th of the town and on the way to Bavan is the Gautamanaga^t named 
by the Nilamata and the Martan^amahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides 
Anatnag the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech^ This 
is represented in some Mahatmyas of recent composition by AnehSJcsa* 
This name occurs also once in Srivara's Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain^ 

The valley of the Ar^path or Earsajpatha which opens to the east 
of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of , Kut^har. 
This name is in all probability connected with 
that of the ancient Tirtha of Kapate^yara, 
situated on the southern side of the valley close to the village of Kother J 
The name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of Kapatehara^ as 
the analogy of Jyether < Jyesthesvara, Triphar < Tripuresvara, etc., 
clearly shows. 


Tirtha of 
Elapate§vara. 


I Jonar, 1310. 

See ii. p. 358. For the Muhamu 

S See Mlamata^ 902 j Titastdj^TriBaMhyamdh. 
(Auatiiabhavana). 

* SHv. ixi. 184. 

® See for a detailed account, BdjaU i. 32 note, 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Fapastiiana (‘ sin- 
removing *), situated a short distance above Kotber. In it jS'iva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise { kapafa) of pieces of 
wood floating on tlie water. The legend is related at length in the 
Mlamafca, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani devotes to it a 
separate canto which has now become the official Mahatmya of the 
TirthaJ The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalhana mentions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of 
Kasmir. 

Before him already Albezmni had heard of the story that pieces 
of wood sent hy Mahadeva appear annually “in a pond called Kudai-^ 
^ahr to the left of the source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month 
of Yaisakha.” ^ KudaishaJir is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for z.e., *KavadBhar^ a pi’akritized form of the name. The 

map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nllanaga as the Yitasta’s traditional 
source. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapates vara Yatra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank, enclosed hy an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhana’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bboja of Malava, 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Papasudana spring which lie caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass.^ In my note on the passage I have 
shown that local tradition at Kother still retains a recollection of this 


story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
pex'iod of Bhoja. Abu-1-Fazl too knows, “ in the village of Kotihar, 


a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears/’ 

About four miles to the north-east of Kother and on a branch of 
. . „ „ ^be Ar^path river lies the populous village 

Samangasa. Sangas^ the ancient S^amahoasa.* The modern 

name can be traced back to S'amangasa through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Bvangas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle.® Some old 


i Saracar, xiv. 

^ See ii, p. 181. 

S See BSjat, vii. 190 sqq, 

4 See Bdjat I 100 j viii. C51. 

5 Compare Rtljat i. 100 note and the analogy of Sandra > Sur, 
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cai’ved slabs built into the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiqiiitj. 
A short distance aboye S'angas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Yid^rus which on the authority of the same glossator 
and the name itself we can safely identify with Kalbana^s Utrasa, ^ 
Uccala and Snssala in their flight from Harsa's court found a tem- 
porary refuge with the Damara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley the 
village of Khond^ir, An old gloss enables us to identify it with tlia 
ancient Skandapuka mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King 
Gopaditya.® More important is AcJi^hal, a large village at the west foot 
of the ridge which lines the Knt^har Pargana from the south. It is 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of AksayIla. The beauti- 
ful springs of the place have often been described since Abu-1- Fazl’s 
time, also by Bernier.^ The park around them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mu gh al court. The Wilamata calls the spring Aksi- 
palanaga, 

113. The Kut^har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the dis- 
. trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 

Pargana o ring. Bring stream. Its old name cannot 

be traced ; the Lokaprakasa transcribes the modern designation by 
Bhrnga. 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 6 miles to the south- 
west of Ach^-bal is the village of Lok^'havan which an old gloss identifies 
with the Lokaponya of the Eajatarahgini.'* The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lsk^-bavan 
applies also to the fine Waga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -havan (Skr. Ihamna),^ King 
Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mn^al times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of Bid^r. It is certainly the Bhedaiia of Kalhana who 
notices here a wealthy Agrahara of King BalMitya.^ A ruined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hangalgund are the only ancient remains now above ground. 

t Compare vii, 1254. 

See Bajat, i. 340. 

, 8 Compare Bajat j. 338. In the translation of the Atn-t-Akb, the name appears 
as ^ Acch Dal % ii, p. 368 ; see Berniee, Travels, p. 4X3. 

4 See Bajat iv. 193 note. 

i See above, § 111. 

ft Bajat iii. 481 , 
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From Bid^r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha wbicli 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
text, may yet claim some antiquity. About If 
miles to the south-east of Bid^'r lies the village 
of Naru in the low hills fian king the valley. It contains a small tempi© 
of ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official. It stands by the side of a small ISTaga at which, according to 
the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, S'iva is 
worshipped as AbbhanIri^vara, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
.Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short 
Sanskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as which seems to have risen origi- 

nally within a large temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears to me likely that it is this spot which Abu-1-Fazl wishes 
to describe in tbe following notice. After mentioning the Kuk^-r 2!Tag 
and Sand^-brar (see below) among tbe sacred places of Bring, be says: 
“At a little distance in tbe midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite tbe wonderment of tbe bebolder. In the summer-time seif- 
immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to deatb.’^i He 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be the hill above Sop, on the northern side of 
tbe Talley and nearly opposite Ham, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Haga within Bring to which 
Abu-l-FazFs description would apply so closely as to the Svedanaga. 

The Kuh^r Nag, mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid^r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisamdhyamahatmya as 
Kukkutesvara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred 

-rirtHaofTrisanidhya. !\Soddess SAtonyl also called 

TmsamdJiya, the modern Simd^hrar,^ It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Deval- 
gom, circ, 75® 22' long. 38® 32' lat. The spring of Samdhya derives 
its fame as well as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 
periods in tbe early summer it flows, oris supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 
analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gajatri 
i See ii. p. 356. 
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(Samdhja), it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhya. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘ wonders * of the valley. Kaihana 
duly mentions it immediately after Kapate4vara. The "Nilamata too 
knows it, Abud-Eazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this ‘ merveille de Cachemire.* ^ He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. 

Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another Haga, sacred to 
the Seven Esis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. There 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandran Biver 
which forms the Pargana of Shahabad. This 


Uilanaga- 


name is of comparatively modern origin, as 


Abu-hEazl still knows the tract as This designation still survives 

in the designation Vernag, ‘ the Naga of Yer,’ popularly given to 
the fine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of the 
BTiLANlGl and the traditional source of the Yitasta. Abti-I-Eazl saw 
still to the east of it ‘ temples of stone.’ These have now disappeared, 
their materials having been used probably for tbe construction of the 
fine stone-enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for tbe location of the Mlanaga in this particular fountain. 
Kalhana’s reference to the “ circular pond ” from which the Yitasta 
rises, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.^ 

Beference has already been made to the sacred spring of Yith^viitur 
only about one mile to the north-west of 
Yitasta ra. Yernag. The small village near by is men- 

tioned by Kaihana as a town under the name of YitastItra^ Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stupas. Within the DJiarmaranya 
Yihara there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now be traced above ground. Vitastatra could never 
bave been a large town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to the site by the Ban^-hal route which leads past 


1 Compare Am-t-Afcb., «. pp. 365 sq . ; Bernier, Travels^ pp, 410 sqq, 
S See Mn4‘Akh*i ii. pp. 361, 370. 
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District of 
Devasarasa, 


it. This pass and its ancient name BanasalU^ we have already 
spoken of.^ 

Of other old localities Pancahasta, the present Fanzat\ has already 
been refeired to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Yitasta. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
S'uravarman, Avantivarman’s minister, built here.® A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Btiztd, The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as BUo- 
LAKA.s About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of Yasuki. 
It is mentioned in the ISTilamata and other old texts, but does not 
appear to have ever been an important Tirtha. * 

115. The Pargana of JDw^sar'whioh. adjoins Shahabad-Yer on the 
west, may be roughly described as comprising 
the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 
Yesau (Yi^oka). By its ancient name of 
Devasarasa it is often mentioned in the Bajatarangini and other Chro- 
nicles.^ Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Yi^ka 
it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Daraaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. INo certain reference to a specific locality within this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Farevisoha, repeatedly iiamed in Kalha^a’s Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means literally ‘ beyond the Yiloka.’ ® 
The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Yisoka from 
that portion of the Pir Pantgal Range which lies between the K6ns®r 
3Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known 
in recent times by the double name Khtir-NcirH^av, The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from the Yisoka, oirc. 74P 56" 45'' long. SS° 37' lat. It is marked 
as * Koori ^ on the larger Survey map. The name KheeI which we find 
used by Kalhana and S'idvara for the designation of the tract, is in all 
probability the older form of Khur.^ It seems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kheri, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
a special charge. KalhaQ,a often refers to the Kherikarya as a high 
state-office. The Sikhs and Dogras who established Jaglrs for members 


1 Compare above, § 41. 

S See v. 24. 

5 See Jbwjr. (Bo, ed.), 90. 

See AzZamate, 901. 

6 Compare Bajat, viii. 504 note. 

® Compare Rdjat, iv. 6 note. 

7 Compare regarding the identification of Khm^ RdjaL i, 335 note. 
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Godhara-Hastisala. 


of the reigning family in KIiur-Far^-vaT, may thns have followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that ^are known to us by 
their old names, are Godhara and Hastisala, 
the present Gudar and Ast^hel,^ These two 
villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 
eastern limits of Khur-Nar^-vav. Kalbana mentions the ^ Agrahara of 
Godhara-Hastisala’ as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 
which transcribes these local names by Godhar-Asiihil enabled me to 
identify the places intended. 

A small stream which falls into the Yisoka at Gudar is known by 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godam, and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The local tradition 
heard by me on the spot tells of a town which King Gudar is supposed 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly from Helaraja’s * List of Kings/ 
rests on no better foundation than this long-surviving local tradition.^ 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, and 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 

The Faubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kons^-r Fag 
south of this district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div^sar lies the considerable distinct of 
_ _ Ad^'vin extending from the western end of 

^ Khur-Far^vav to the lower course of the 
Yisoka. Its present name is derived from that 
of the large village of Ad^vin^ which lies on the left hank of the Yisoka, 
about three miles south-west of Yij^-bror. In the form of Ardhavana 
this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition.® The ancient designation of the district, 
however, was KaeIla. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Suvarnamanikiilyd, the present Sun^man^ Kul, which has already been 
refeixed to as irrigating part of Ad^vin.^ 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Yisoka, we have the ancient Katimusay the present village of Kaimuh, 


1 For details compare Bdjat i. 96 note. 

8 Eegarding the nnhistorioal character of the royal names which Kalhana 
inserted on Helaraja’s authority, see Bdjat, i» 86 note. They seem to be all of aa 
eponymio character. 

S See JoTiar* (Bo. ed.) 1380. 

^ Bee Bajat. i. 97 note, and above, § 78. 
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The place is mentionecl by Kalhana as an Agrabara founded by 
Taiijiiia I., and contains some old remains built into its chief ZiaratA 
Part of Ad^viii lies on an alluvial plateau. The nortliernmost 
portion of this Uclar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana 
after Zaiiiu-I-^abidin bad constructed there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels. From the small town of Jainap^irl founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain^por or JAmAPUBA^ At the east foot 
of the Zaiti^por Uda-r lies the village of Vaoli^ (map ^Wooclii’) which 
on the authority of an old gloss ma}" be identified with Va^ctjxI (or 
Yascika), an Agrahara founded by GopadityaA 

Tile Pargana wdiicli joins on to A^^vin in the north-east, is now 
known as ^at (map Batoo’). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace in it is the village of Bidcm^ 74"^ 51' loiig« 
33^ 41' lat., the ancient SiddhapathaA It has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Budii and .Kons^-r N'ag 
Passes. 


Surapura. 


It is curious that wm find no old mention Avhatever of Supiym, a 
considerable town, which isnowthe trade emporium' for the Fir Pantsal 
route. In this character g'upiyan has .■■ replaced' the , ancieiitl?ura'pura 
or Hiir^'por, but the change must' be a ■comparatively recent one. 

g'CrRAPUEA which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus 
of the Pir Pantsal route, lies some seven miles 
higher' up, on the- Bembyar?'.^ It received its 
name from the minister g'uravarman'who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or * Draaga ’ of the 
route. The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as Ilahl 
Darwaza, a short distance above Hur^porA S'urapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hur^pOr, It 
evidently retained its importance down to AkbaPs time. For it is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Olironieles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantgal route. The ancient remains of 
the place have been described by me in my notes on the latter,'!' 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir 


1 Compare BajaL ii. 55 note. 

2 See Jonar. {Bo. ed.) 1144^ SQf.j S'rlv, iii. 194 j Fourth Ohrom 300, 383. 

5 Compare Bdjat. i. 343 note. 

4 See Bdjat. vfii. 557- 

6 Kegarding S'iirapura and its oH sites, compare Eajat. Note P (iii. 227) ; r. 39 
note ; also J. A. S» P., 1895, pp. 381 sqq, 

5 See above, § 42. 

1 See J. A, 8. B., 1895, p. 385. 

J. n 24 
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Pantgal Pass makes ifc unnecessary for ns to proceed now further in 
this direction. Descending, then, by the Rembyar?' we come on its left 
bank to the Tillage of Degani situated about one and a half miles to the 
west of Shipiyan. It is the Degrama of the Rajataraiigini and the site 
of the Kapalamocana Tirthad At the spring of the latter Siva is 
supposed to have cleaned himself from the sin attaching to him alter 
the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kapala). The Tirtha is old, because 
the Haracaritacintamaiii mentions it twice.^ There are but few ancient 
remains at the sacred sire, and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Dvigrama and knows 
the modern S'upiyan by the name of SurpWyana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs 
descending into tlie valley w^est and north-west of S^upi^'an, formed until 
recent times a small distinct Pnrgana known as Siiparsgmiln, Abu-1- 
Fazl mentions it (Soparsaman), but I am not able to trace it in our 
older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of Suhru. 

Its old name is unknown. Here at the foot 
of the hills, we have the ancient Kalyanapuka, 
represented by the present village of Kalampor^ situated 74'’ 54’ long. 
33° 48’ lat. It was founded b}-' Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida.^ 
Being on the high road from the Pir Pantsal Pass to S’riiiagar, it was 
repeatedly the scene of battles fought with invaders from that direction.^ 

At Kalyanapura there was in Kailiana’s time the splendid country- 
seat of a powerful Damara.^ Tlie large village of Brab^gmi^ some three 
miles north of Kalampor, is mentioned as Drabhagrama by Srivara, 
along with Kaljanapima, in the description of a battle which was fought 
between the two places,® 

High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches at 
Drab^gani from the south-west, is the site of 
an ancient Tirtha which though now completely 
forgotten must have miked once amongst the most popular in Kasmir. 
In Kalhana’s introduction thei^e is named, along with Trisaihdhya, 
Svayambliu, ffarada and other famous sites, “ the hill of Biieda 
giri) sanctified by the Dangodbheda spring.” There the goddess Sarasvati 


Kalyanapura. 


Tirtha of Bheda. 


1 Compare BSjaU vii. 266, 

2 See Haraear. x. 249 5 xiv. 111. 

2 See Bajat. iv, 483 note. 

^ See Bajat, viii. 1261 sqq . ; S'nv, iv. 466 sqq. 

6 See Bajat, vifi. 2348 sqq, 

* See iv. 467* For a miniature temple extant at Drab^-gam, compare 
Bishop Gowie’s note, J. A, B, B., 1866, p. 117 , 
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was "belieTed to liave shown herself as a swan in a lake situated on the 
summit of the bilL This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition. Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has snrviv'- 
ed ill a single copy. With the Iielp of some indications furnished by 
it and an opportune notice of Aba-1- Fazl, I was able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha 'which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud^brar in the valley above iudicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note on Kalilana^s passage.^ Here a brief reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of tlie site will suffice. The Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to the goddess Ssivusvebtl-Bheda as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and QangodbJieda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud^brar, a small Giijar hamlet, which occupies the position marked by 
BHEDAGiEi on the map, T found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of tiie narrow valley in which it is situated. From 
the side of the hillock issues a spring which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gahgod- 
blieda. The name Bud^hrar is the direct derivative of Bhecladevi^ ‘ the 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 
Mahatmya ; -Srar < Skr. hliaUarika is the equivalent of devl as in 
Sund^'brar, Har^brar and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in tlie •\vinter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mahatmya tiiat snow never lies on the ground around the saered tank. 
Also Abu-l-FazI’s notice of the Tirtha mentions this particular feature : 

Near Shukroh (S'ukru) is a low bill on the summit of which is a 
fountain which flo\YS throughout the year and is a place of piigxumage 
for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur.’’^ 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bud^brar and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through Bhedavana^ ‘ the forest of Bheda,’ as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops 'who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Drab^’gam were fleeing towards Eajauri.^ A glance 
at the map shows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud^brar is meant 
here. For a force beaten near Drab^'gam it affords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantgal Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route 
leading through the valley joins the ‘ Impei^ial Road ’ at Dubji and is 
shown on the map. 

i See Bajat i. 36, Not© A. 

® See ii. p. S62. 

® Compare Briv» iv, 496 aad the preceding narrative. 
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Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other 
old localities of g'nkrn. Bilan (map ‘ Belloh ’) about four miles north- 
east of Drab^gam is probably the ‘ village of BiLlVA Vonce mentioned 
by Kalhanad Within a mile of it lies the village BunHamil which %yo 
may safely identify with the Sovarhasanuga of the Bajataraiigini, in 
view of the resemblance of tbe names and the repeated mention of tlie 
latter place together with Kalyanapura/^ 

118. East of g'nkru towards the Yitasta stretches the Pargana of 
Samir (map SShowra’). The earlier form of 
its name cannot be traced. Its northern part 
is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the 
Wamiagar Udar. This latter is twice referred to as Nacxagara in 
Kalhana’s Chronicle.^ The village of F^yer which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temple 
often described by Eui*opean travellers.^ Nothing is known regarding 
tbe original name of the locality. 

To the north of S'nkru we have the district of Ghrath (shown by name 
on the larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Eamuh in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Yitasta. Its old name 
is restored in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasaihgraha as Srwastra^ but 
I do not know on what authority. Ramuh, first correctly identified by 
Prof. Biihler with Kalbana’s Ramusa,^ is a considerable village on the 
high road from S'upiyan to SYinagar. It is first mentioned as an 
Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tunjina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhananaga^ is visited as a Tirtha 
and contains some fragments of ancient sculjDtures, The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Ears which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to S'rinagar. It is known as Giis 
Ildar, from the village of Gus situated at its eastern foot, about two 
miles from Ramuh. The place is mentioned as Gusika in S'rivara’s 


Districts of ^avnr 
and Chrath, 


1 See Eajat via. 1016. 

8 See Rajat* vii. 1519 note ; $un9^ *gold* is the regular Ks. derivative of Skr. 
siivarna, 

S See Rajat vii. 368. 

^ Compare, e.g., Cunningham, J. A, 8. B., 1848, pp. 264 sqq, I am unable to 
explain, why the place figures in all European accounts as Payech, Pa Tech, etc. 
Yigne, ii. 41, first uses this form which is locally quite unknown, and does not fail 
to explain it by one of his naive etymologies, 

^ Rajat. ii. 65 j Report, p, 7. Medial s becomes in Kl. regularly h j comp, 
Katlmusa > Kaimuh^ Khonamu§a > Khun<^oh, etc. 
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Chronicle which also knows the plateau by the name QtmJcocJcJdra,^ 
At the other end of Ghrath towards the Yitasta lies the large village 
of Batanpor, 75° V long. 33^ 55' lat., which in all probability represents 
the BatnIpura of the Rajataraiigini.^ The latter was founded in 
Kalhana^s time by Queen RatnMevi who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. ' 

With Ohrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of 
the Yitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraine 
Pargana of Saiimd-Mawazi* Bala/ a small village opposite 

to the foot of Mount Yask'^rvan, is identified by an old gloss with 
Gopalap ORA which, according to Kalhana, was founded by Queen Sugam 
dlia (a.d. 904-6).^ 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak^por which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for g'upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rajanaka Ratiiakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarahgini, identi- 
fies Utpalapura with Eak^-pdr.^ Ufepalapura was founded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Gippata- Jayapida, in the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at 
Kak^'por and noticed already by Gen. Ounningliamj may be the shrine 
of Yisnu Utjxilasvdmin mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Yisnu temple.^ 

119. North of Ghrath we come to the district of Nagam which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
Distnc^^f ^agam lYlaRAMA is often mentioned in the later Chro- 
nicles.^ The only old locality which I can 
trace in it, is the village of Ar^gdm, situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. 
It is the H Apia RAMA of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Ohronicier^s own time.'^ 


1 S’/’Iv. iv. 532, 465, 592 ; ^u44^lm is the Skr. original of the Ks. torm iidar^ 

see Riijat, note viii. 1427. 

2 gee Bdjat. viii. 2434. 

S See Edjat. v. 244 note. 

^ See Bdjat. iv. 695 note. The learned copyist’s note is in a copy of the 
K^etnipdlapaddhati seen by me in 1895 in the possession of a Kasmir Brahman resident 
at Lahore. 

S See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) ill sqq.^ 369, 1142. 

S Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 661 j SHv. iu ID; iii. 24, 430; iv. 349; Eourth 
Chron. 258, etc. , ■ . . . 

See Bdjat. i, 340 note. The old glossator on this passage renders Hadigrima 
correctly by Idegrdm. 
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Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at this place ; I Iiave 
not seen it myself. 

About fire miles due south of Ar%om we find a small lake known 
as ISTil^nag, situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantsal Range. It appears to have been formed by an old landslip 
which blocked a narrow defile in the Valley. This lake does not appear 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abii-I-Fazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nllanaga (at Vernag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur 
laked 

Nagani is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech -which 
extends to the immediate yieinify of g^znnagar. Its old name is given 
ns IksikI by S'rivara.^ In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial 
plateau known as Dctm^dar Uclar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of Eng Ddmodara. 

The story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built 
a town on the Udar which latter was called 
Damodara’s XJ^ar. DajiodaeasOda.s In order to bring 

water to it he had a great dam, called Guddasetu, constructed by super- 
natural agency. Once hungry Bx^ahmans asked the king for food, Just 
as he was going to bathe. The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken his bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people in the form of a snake “rushing about in seai’ch of water 
far and wide on the Damodara-Sudad^ He is not to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the i^hole Ramayana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders bis release hopeless. 

The modern name Dam^^dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s D«modura-S^da, the old Skr. term suda meaning a ^ place 
where the soil is barren.’ The local name Guddasetu still lives in that 
of the small village Gud9mth situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The waM-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been .made in this locality. 

1 Oomrare Atn-i-AJeh,^ ii, p, 363. It is possible that of the two Niianagas which 
the Nilaznata, 903, mentions besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Nagam lake. 

2 SHv, iii. 26. 

^ Compare for detailed references, Eajat. i. 156 note. 
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Tlie Udau stretolies in a noi’fch-westerly directiioii, for aboat six miles 
from the Tillage of Yah^'tor, with a breadth varying from two to three 
miles. It bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches. Being 
entirely devoid of water, it is a dry and barren waste, a haunt of jackals 
as in the days when King Ksemagupta hunted over the ^DmioclararanyaJ ^ 
The main features of the legend regardingjt are well known to popular 
tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the xieighboiiring 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Baturas Teng^ as the 
site of Damodara’s palace. A spring called Damoclar-Nag in the village 
of Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king\s ablutions. 

To Tech belongs also the small village of Somgnlmg on the left 
bank of the Yitasta which according to the note of the old glossator 
A 2 , marks the site of the temple of Yisim Samarasvamin mentioned by 
Kalliana.^ Another old locality in Yech is jDrobably marked by the 
hamlet of IIa¥tlial to which Abii-l-Fazl refers. It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position, 
Hal^-thal is evidently a derivative of S'alIsthala, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King 
Ananta,^ AbCi-l-Fazl mentions " HalthaF for its quivering tree. “If 
the smallest branch of it he shaken, the whole tree become.s tremulous/' 


Section YIII. — Southern Districts of KramarIjya. 

120. — To the w’est of Yecli and reaching close up to tlie capital, 
„ _ lies the Pargana now called Bunts (map 

Biru, MahcMlidm. Doonsoo ). Its ancient name is imcertam ; 
^ ’ 'possibly it is intended by the name Bvdvimsafi 

in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Yisayas.’ In Abii-l-FazFs table of Parganas 
Dunts ("Diinsu') is already counted with Karnraz. An old locality in 
it is S0por^ a large village situated circ, 74P 45' long. 34° iat. (map 
SShalipoor ’). We may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of the 
Bajatarangini w^hich is referred to as a place on the direct route from 
the Tos^maidan Pass and the Karkotadranga to S'rinagar.^ 

IIuhhHit^r (map ‘ Haklitn *) can safely be identified, in view of the 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'usealetra mentioned in the 


1 Compare Bdjat, vi. 183., 

2 See note v, 25. — The ending -bug is not rare in Kanmir village names. Accor- 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. hhoga in the sense of ^ property 
granted for the usufruct [of a temple].’ 

S See note vii. 159 ; ii. p. S63. 

4 See Bajak vii. 494 note ; viii* 200,- . 
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Rajatarangini as a place where Stiipas were erected by King Asokad 
I have not \nsited the village myself and am hence unable to say 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed 
to Stupas. Kalliana locates at S^uskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jaya-pida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Diints and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies 
the Pargana of Bini. Its old designation Bahtjuupa is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the present village of Birii, 
74° 39' long. 34° V lat., and is already referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Mlamata.^ Abii-l-Pazl knows the village and spring by an intermediate 
form of the name, Blmiva^ and mentions the miraculons power of the 
spring to heal leprosy.^ Close to the village of Biru is Sun^pah in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajatarangini, recognize 
SuYARKAPAR^VA, an Agrahfira of Lalitaditya> 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach KJiag^ a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Khagi or Khagika men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Gropaditya.^ 

Some miles north of Khag an isolated spur known as Poshir 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Pant§al Range. 
At its eastern foot is the Fnsharanaga^ referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.® Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Tos^- 
maidan Pass, and of Karkotadranga, the watch station oii it, we have 
alx’eady spoken above. 

Biru and Diints are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
Mancli^hdin which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is 
probably intended by the name of MWisa^rama found in a single passage 
of g'livaraand in the Lokaprakasa.7 The village of situated 

74° 38' long. 34° 4' lat., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 

1 Oonipare notes i, 102 j iv, 473j K.s. is the direct phonetic 

derivative of the Skr. form, 

S See NUamata, 948, 1180, 1341 sq. The name Bahnrupa is given to the tract 
hy Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 286, 840; ^riv* ii. 19, iii. 159 ; iv» 620, and ought to have been 
shown on the map. 

S Aln'i-Alcb.) ii. p. 363. 

^ See Rdjat. iv. 673. 

5 Compare Rdjat. i. 90, 340, 

» See miarnata, 1021, 1347. There were several other Pnskara Tirthas in 
Ka^mir. One was connected with the Suresvari pilgrimage and probably situated 
in Fhakh'i iee S'andv* v. 66 sgqp, 

7 Bee iSWc, iv, 361. 
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AristotsIdana of tlie Rajatarangini.^ From this form the modem 
aanie of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta some six miles below S'nnagar is the small villageof 
Maher which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratoakantha may be identified 
with Malhanapura, a foundation oE King Jayapida.^ Zain^koth, situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-l-^abidin, its founder, and is mentioned as JAmAKOTTA 
by Jonaraja.2 

121, The Pargana of Par^spor (map ‘ Paraspoor *) which lies next 
to Manch^hom, is one of small extent, but 
an asapura. contains a site of great historical interest. It 
has received its name from the ancient Parihasapura, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.'^ The identity of the name Par^spor 
and Parihasapura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Rajatarahgim. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitaditya’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau knoWn as the 
‘ Par^spor Udar/ 

This plateau rises south-east of Shad^pur, between the marshes o£ 
Panz^nor on the east and those of Har^-trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over a mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrih§l Nala which, as I have shovvn 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Sayya’s regula- 
tion,^ On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of Dimr (map ‘ Diara ’) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the ruins of two lai^ge temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Alartanda. On that part of the Udar wln'ch 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel Nala, there is a whole 


i Wgat. iii. 482. 

S Compare Edjat iv. 484. 

5 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1248. 

^ For a detailed account of the site of Parihasapura and its identification, com- 
pare Note F, Eajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Not© I shows the 
position of the several rains in detail. 

6 See § 70. 

■ J. I. 25 ■ / 
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series of ruined structures. Amoug these three great buildings attract 
attention. As an indication of their size it may be mentioned that the 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of the northernmost 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet. Though it consists now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises to a height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At some distance 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller one at the south- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Giordan, 

I must refer for a more detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Parihasapura, JP, appended to iny 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that the 
four great temples of Yisnu Parihasakesava, Muktakesava, Mahavaraha, 
Govardhanadhara as well as the Bajavihara with its colossal image of 
Buddha, which Kalhana mentions as Lalitaditya’s chief structures at 
Parihasapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous 
shrines, Lihgas, Yiharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhana as 
having been erected at the king’s favourite residence by his queens and 
court. ^ One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Yihara and may be the Rajavihara. Some clue is 
also furnished by the name Ourdan attaching to the isolated ruins 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasmiri form of the name 
Govardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called Govarbhanadhaba. 

The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihasapura, 

History of Parihasa- accounted for by the 

pura. history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to be 

the royal residence already under the son of 
its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Yajraditya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 
made there.^ When a century later King Avantivarman effected his- 
great regulationof the Yitasta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shad^pur, nearly three miles away from Pari- 
hasapura.^ This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasa- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 

i See Rajat. iv. 207-216, 

S Miyat _ iv, 895. 

^ See abwej §| T6,.71» 
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is shown by the fact that S'aihkaravarman (a.p. 883-902) carried away 
fi*om it materials for the construction of his new town and temples at 
Fatiana (Patan).^ 

Some of the shrines of Parihasapura, however, survived to a later 
period. Thus we find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at the 
Rajavihara mentioned as one of the few sacred images which escaped 
being melted down in the reign of King Harsa (a.d. 1089-1101). Also 
a great religions festival established at Parihasapura by Lalitaditya 
seems to have been held still in Kalhana's time.^ In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Harsa, Parihasapura was occupied by the pre- 
tender Uccala,^ The steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When IJccaia* had suffered a 
defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this, Harsa carried away 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Yisnu which had been placed 
by Lalitaditya in the temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abu-1-Fazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Butshikast, The 
former records the tradition that after the destruction of the lofty 
temple of ‘ Paraspur * a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
discovered which predicted its destruction ‘ after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years ’ by one Sikandar.^“ This prophecy post factum shows 
that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
cal chronology. Parihasapura had been founded only about six and 
a half centuries before Sikandar Butghikast’s time.® At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better condition than now. Both Muhammad Azim and Karayan Kaul 
mention them and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to have connected these fragments with the 
pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Lalita- 
ditya,^ The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

A See EdjaU v. 161. 

2 See Edjat. iv. 242 sg. For the temple of Eamaavamia which was seen empty 
in Kalhana's time, compare iv. 275, 334 

5 Edjat. Tii. 1326 sqq. 

4 See Am-i’Ahh.^ i. p. 364. 

6 Exactly the same tradition is now current among the Pnrohitas of Vijs-bror 
about the destruction of the Vijayesvara image. This alleged inscription is said to 
have ran : Ekdda^aSatam varsam Bihendaramahdhala \ hismilla iti mantrena nahjante 
Vljayehardhn The carious Sanskrit of this doggrel is an indication that its author 
may probably have belonged himself to the noble guild of the Bachbattas. 

® Compare Wilson, Ei>$ay, p, 50 j also footnote 16 to Note J, on Parihasapura. 


•-Tsr 



1 See EdjaL ir, 323 sqq» 

» Compare Bdjat Hote I, t. 97-100, § 12, 
s See Udjat. Note J, § 13. 

4" See.fe.f li. p. 367. 

s iT. 


The rains of Patihasapura have served ever since S'amkaravarman’s 
time as quarries for stone-materiaL Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1896 many large 
stone- blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Road which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Darbar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
its recurrence. 

122 . We have already above when describing tbe old bed of the 
Vitasta near Paribasapura, had occasion to 

!^halap?ra refer to the village of Trigam, the ancient Tei- 

OeImi. It lies about one and a half miles to 
the north-east of the Par^spor ruins. The place is mentioned already in 
Lalitaditya^s time in connection with an a&ay which took place at 
Parihisapura.^ The BonHar (* Bbavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 
Trigam is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana pilgrimage. 
The rained temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 
with the Yaikyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the site of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Yainyasvamin on the western 
side of the Trigam swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for tbe old Visnuwamm temple.^ This is named by Kalhana as having 
been situated opposite to tbe Yainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Yisuusvainin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Yainyasvamin 
was counted with Paribasapura. 

From this and some other indications I conclude that Phalapuea 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Yitasta near Shad^pur.^ 
The site at which I locate the Yisnusvamin temple, was included in 
recent times in the riveraine Pargana of Sfiiru-l-mawazi^ Pajin (map 
* Salimozapaieen ’). This, we know from Abu-1-Fazl, was created 
already before Akbar’s time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts.^ Phalapura had received its designation from 
a locality of that name which Lalitaditya had founded apparently before 
Paribasapura,^ just as the latter gave its name to the Pai^-spor Pargana. 
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Descending by tbe left bank of tbe Yitasta foi' about five miles 
below Sbfd^pur, we ai^proacb tbe site of king 
Jayapura, Jayapida’s capital, tbe ancient JayapuraJ It 

is marked by tbe present village of And^rkoth This consists of two 
distinct parts. One lies on an island in tbe marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing tbe former on tbe strip of land which separates these 
marshes from tbe Yitasta. On the island there are conspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Biihler.^ They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
3 Jayapid.’ The identity of And^-rkoth with King Jayapida’s town is 
also well-known to the S'rinagar Pandits. As S'rivara still uses the term 
Jayapiira or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And^i'koth, 
we can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accounts for its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (hotta) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There he constructed a large Yihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava (Yisnu), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called DvIravati, in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by tlie 
sea-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapui a was popularly 
designated as the ‘Inner Castle' (dhhyantara Tcofta) while D vara vati 
was known as the ‘ Outer Castle ' (hdhya hotta). 

The present name AiifDfRKOTH (from Skr. ^ Antarahufta) is the direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on which originally Dvaravati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must be 
identified with the island portion of And^'rkoth, while the remains in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravati. These remains ai’e far lass extensive than those on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana men- 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jajapnra-Bvaravat?, 
see Udjat. iv. 601-511. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Note 
I, V. 97-100. 

2 See Beportf pp- 13 sqq, where the topography and rains of AncE^-rkoth are 
described in detail. Greneral Onnningham had already heard of the identity of 
Aiid^-rkoth with Jayapida’s town hnt he does not seem to have visited the place; 
Anc, Geogr,f p. 101. Owing to the erroneous location of Farihasapnra on the right 
bank of the Yitasta opposite Sambal, there is a good deal of confusion in his note® 
on the two capitals. 
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tions great religious l3uildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. 
The latter is, indeed, referred to only in conneotion with the foundation 
of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. W© can thus understand why its original name Dvaravati and 
its subsequent designation ‘ Outer Castle’ have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘ Inner Castle ’ was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The term kotta which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water.^ The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of Jayapura ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihasa- 
pura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in late times. 
Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, retired to Jayapura, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shalimir 
(a.b. 1339).® Zainu-l-‘abidia restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shore.^ 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the 
Vitasta followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman’s regulation. If our views ou the subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must then have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura, Notwithstanding the change 
subsequently effected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication. The great canal known as iVor which, as we 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, runs but a short distance 
to the south-west of And^’ksth. A branch of it which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the Aud^-rkoth island. 
It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 
Parihasapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

to a separate small 

Pargana. 

123 . Prom the marshy tracts south of the Yolur which we have 
approached at And^rkoth, we may return once 
more to Par^-spor. Crossing the swamps 
formed west of the Par^-spor plateau by the 


Pistriet of Bhahgila ; 
Pattana* 


1 Bdjat* XV. 506, 512 1 vii, 1625. S'rivara, iv. 540, 645, applies to Jayapnra the 
©xpresaion durga, * fort.' 

8 See Jonar, 300. 

8 See 250 , , 
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Sukhnag and other hill streams, we come to the considerable district 
of Bdngil. It is often referred in the Rajatarangini and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of Bhangila.^ ISTo old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, 
circ. 74° 37' long. 34^ 10' lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'amkaravar- 
man (a.d. 883-902) for the town which was to bear his name.® Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarapitra “ subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only by the name Pattana, ‘the town.* ** ^ 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Patan. 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
* Pattana.’ For Ksemendra mentions S'amkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the ‘ town of S'amkaravarman * when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time> Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

S'amkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
same time Kalhana plainly tells us that “ what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana, — manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like.”^ 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by S'amkaravarman and his queen Sugandha.® These 
shrines which bore the names of Samkaragatmsa and Bugandheia are 
structures of no great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more important Kasmirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others, Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others* property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of S'amkaravar- 
raan’s exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the building 
materials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water- 

I See Eajat. vii. 498 note. 

S See Bajat. v. 166 note. 

s Compare v. 213. 

^ Compare 8am<iy. ii. 13 ; RajaL viii. 2488, 3130. 

^ Rffjat. V. 161 sq, 

^ Compare Rajat v. 168 note* 
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route ofered by the marshes which stretch between Par^spor and 
Patau, a distance of only seven miles. 

Though S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site lie had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importance. Patau still lies on the direct road betw^een 
S'rinagar and Baramula, reckoned at two daily marches, and has pr obably 
always just as now been the half-way station between the two places. 
Considering that Baramnla is the starting point of the route to the 
west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be attracted to S'aihkaraYar- 
man’s town. We find it referred to as a local centre still in Kalhana’s 
time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abu-1- PazPs list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mai, Akbar’s minister, was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted 
the Patau village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy the 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made into an additional 
Pargana.^ However this may be, we find Patan subsequently named 
as the chief place of the Til^gam Pargana,® At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tabsiis. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the ‘ Gond Ibrahim ’ and ‘ Adin Eiver ’ of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of Pampasaras. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it.^ The Karewa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til^'gam. 
It is mentioned in the Pourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Taila- 


About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 
to Baramula lies Td^nar, a considerable village. 
On the evidence of an old gloss and several 
passages of the Clironicles, it can be safely identified with the ancient 
PjUTAPAPURA> The latter was founded by King Pratapaditya-Diir- 
labbaka, the fathei* of Balitaditya, probably in tbe second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to tbe 
r-oad two ruined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
fragments evidently mai’king the sites of old temples. Since then, I 
am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of the new cart- 
road to g'rinagar. 


1 ^e© Bates, Gazetteer^ p. 2. 
a See Mooeceoft, ii. p, 113,; Vignf, ii. 166. 
S See Edjut vii. 94D note. 

4 Cowipara Bijut iv, 10 note. 
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124. Tlie district tlirougli wbicli the Yitasta flows immediately 

Bistrict of KrnMn leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhin, The ancient form of this name is 
unknown unless the Lokaprakasa’s ‘ Krodhanavisaya* may be connected, 
with the tract. Krnhin extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baramiila and at a distance of 
about six miles from the latter place, we pass on our right tbe village 
of Kanispor, It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajatarahgini 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancient Kaniskapura. Tiie 
latter is mentioned in the Rajatarangini as a town founded by the 
Turuska king Kaniska,^ whom we know as the great Indo-Soythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains aboveground at Kanispor, but old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 

Yarahamula occupied by the ancient twin towns Hu^eapura 

and Yarahamula. Built on the banks of the 
Yitasta immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to the 
commercial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Yarahamtila, situated on the right river-bank, bas left its name to 
the present town of VaraJwiul, usually called Baramiila by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.^ The name Yaraliamula or Yarahamula — both 
forms occur in our texts — is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Yisnu 5di-Yaraha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. Prom it the site of the town and its whole neighbourhood 
received also the designation of Varahahsetra. Various legends related 
at length in tbe Yarahaksetramahatmja and often alluded to in the 
hTllamata and the other Maliatmyas, connect this sacred site and the 
Tirthas of the immediate neighbourhood with the Varaha or Boar 
incarnation of Yi§^u. An abstract of these legends as well as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Biihler.^ 

1 Compare EMjat, L 168 note. General Cunningham’s suggested identification 
of Kaniskapura with. ‘ RampSr,’ on the road from Srinagar to S'upijao, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called JSlhimpdr and has no ancient 
remains whatever. 

^ For detailed references regarding Varahamula and YardhaJc§etra^ see Rdjaf. 
vi» 186 note. 

S See Report j pp. 11 sgQf, 

J. I. 26 
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Tile ancient temple of Yai’alia ■whicli seems to have heen one of the 
most famous shrines of Kasmir, is repeatedly 
Temple of Varaha. by Kalhana. According to the 

tradiHon of the local Puroliitas it stood near the site of the present 
Kotitirtha, at the western extremity of the town and close to the river- 
hank. Some ancient Lingas and sculptures found at the Kotitlrtha 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The destruction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar But^ikast.^ 
A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs down to 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang^ 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Yitasta existed 
at Varahamula already in old timea.2 

It cannot be doubted that Yarahamula is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is 
followed by the old route down the Yitasta Valley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favour the development of a large town. 
On this account we find that the twin town of HuSKAruRA built on the 
open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient times the larger of the 
two places. 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King 
Huska, the Turuska, and is often referred to 
^ * in his subsequent narrative.^ Its name sur- 

vives in that of the small village of Uskiir, situated about two miles to 
the south-east of the present Baramula. The identity of Uskiir and 
Huskapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham,^ is well- 
known to S'rinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Eajatarahgini. Kalhania in one passage distinctly includes Hus- 
kapura within Yarahaksetra, the sacred environs of the Yaraha 
Tirtha,^ and tb© same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle. 

King Huska of the Bajataranginl has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huviska of the 
inscriptions and the OOHpKI of the coins. The foundation of Huska- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night after passing through the 
western entrance of the kingdom, in a convent of Hti-se-Ma4o or Hus- 
kapura. Alberuni too knows * tJshkara’ opposite to Baramula. 

I Compare Jonar, 600. 

S See Rdjat» vni. 413. 

* For detailed references as to Hu§kapura : Uskur, see Rdjat, i, 168 note. 

♦ See Am. &eogr., pp. 99 sq, 

^ See vi. 186. 
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Kalhana mentions Huskapnra far more frequently tlian Varalia- 
naala. Tke concinsion to be drawn berefrom as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is condrmed by tbe frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
Huskapui'a. Of King Lalitaditya-Muktapida it is recorded that he 
built there the great temple of Yisnu MtMasvamin and a large Vihara 
with a Stupa.^ Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Yarahaksetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura.** 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of the plain which stretches from the left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind TJ^kiir. These remains as well as two 
colossal Lihgas still m situ hare already been noted by Bishop Cowie.^ 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much-damaged 
remains of a Stupa, which had been found still infcact by Bishop Cowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870)* Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down by some Sahib’s order,” as the 
villager's told me. Of this excavation I have not been able to trace a 
report. But G-eneral Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of tbe 
Taxila type which was found in this SMpa and had come into his 
possession.* 

It is possible that this Stupa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya erected at Hu§kapura. Of the Yihara which Kalhana 
mentions in connection with the king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k^ong refers 
to under the name of Moung-ti Yihara,^ The Moung-ti of the Chinese 
transcription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or Mukta. The latter forms which are abbreviations 
(hhimavat) for occur also in the designations of other re- 

ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktake^ava, Muktasvtoin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not survive 
the time of Hindu rule. 

I See Eajat iv, 188, 

S Bdjat, vi. 186. 

B See X A. 8, R., 1866, p. 123. 

See Coins of Anc. India^ p. 62. 

B Compare Notes on Ou-k'onff, pp. 6 sqq . ; EnJaL iv. 188 note. 
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Section IX,“-Thb Northern Districts op Kramarajya. 


125. The ancient localities in tlie Vitasta Yallej below Yaralia- 
miila Have been noted by us already in connection with the route wliicb 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Pavganas 
of the ancient Kramarajya which lie to the north of the river and the 
Yolur lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 
Samal (map ‘ Hummel '). Its ancient name 
District of Samala* S'amala from which tiie former designation 

is the direct phonetic derivative.^ S"amala is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Bajatarahginl, particularly on account of 
its feudal chiefs or Damaras who played a prominent part in all the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhiksacara in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in S'amala and often took refuge with 
them. The village of Yanagrama which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangam, situated circ, 
74"^ 25^ long. 34^^ 19' lat.* Eakamha, another place in S'amala, referred 
to in connection with Bhiksacara^s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of M^ch^ptir 
(map ‘ Mochipoora.’) Its ancient name is no- 
where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 
of Svayambhu which owing to the apparently 
volcanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned 
as a Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ‘ Self-created 
Eire* (Svayambhu)^ which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers.** ° 

The spot meant is still known as Svayambhu^ or to the villagers as 
Suyam, It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nich^'hom (not shown on map) and about one and^a half miles 
north of Jsak^vadar (map * Sheikwadda.* ) Yisiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'raddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


Tirtha of 
Svayambhu. 


1 See Bdjat, vii. 159 note. 

S See BajaU viii. 1438. 

s See Mjat^ i. 34, and for farther references the note thereon. 
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tlie beginning of tbe present century are referred to by Mr* Vigne and 
Dr. Falconer.*- Abu-1-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘ Soyam/^ 

Considering the rarity of the occasions when this manifestation of 
the ‘ Self-created Fire ’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannot surprise us. There is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.d. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhii gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of tlie neighbourhood.^ The king who was stopping in Kramai’ajja, 
is said to have started for the village of Yarhatacakra with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of Kambale^vara, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without difficulty. Yarhatacakra is probably the 
present being the ordinary Ks, form for Skr. cakra and 

va(^ar the phonetic derivative of Varhata-,^ Cases of village names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kasmir* 
Thus we have now BaraSad^por and Sad^pdr-Bara, etc. 

In Kamhalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
Kramhhar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhii j for the 
ending -^(xr as the derivative of Skr. -e/mra, compare TripkarcTripures- 
mra^ etc.^ The wayirom Krambhar to Svayambhii leads through the 
valley of the Pan] tar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Rajpor a narrow 
thickly- wooded gorge. Tbe path which follows the tortuous course of 
the stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Bad^kal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lihgas. It 
is visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhu and mentioned by the name 
of BhadbaxIbi in the Mahaiimya of the latter. 

126. The Pargana of Utfcar stretching along the foot of the range 
District of Uttara. towards the Kisanganga, forms the extreme 
north-west of the Kasmir Yalley. A passage 


A See Vigne, Travels^ ii. p. 280 ; La whence, Valley^ p. 42. 

5^ Aln-i'Ahh.i ii. p. 365. 

S Compare Biijat viii, 250 sq, note. 

4 For medial Skr. r > HI compare e.g., Bhaiidrakalmaiha > Bryd^l^nar 
for ^ > r, e.g. Kdsthavdta > Kasi^vdr. 

^ For detailed evidence on the phonetic points alluded to, see Edjat, viii. 250 note. 
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of the Rajatarangini records its ancient name Uttara, and refers also to 
Ghosa as a locality sit nated in it.^ The place meant is nndoabtedly 
tlie present Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of 
the Ktoil River and the stream coming from Lolau. It is the starting- 
point for the S'arada pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
in the S'aradamahatmya. 

About ten miles higher np the Kamil river lies the village of 
Panz^gam, circ. 74^ 7' long. 34^ 29' lat. I take its position fx^om Major 
Bates^ Gazetteer; the ‘Atlas of India* map does not show the place. 
It is in all probability identical with PitciGRAMi, mentioned by Kalhana 
in connection with the suiTcnder of the pretender Bhoja> I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the distinct, and Major Bates’ reference 
to Paiiz^gam attracted my attention only after the preparation of my 
map.^ 

In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
we have the old villages of Drang and Huy^hom^ I’eferred to by Kalhana 
under their ancient designations of Dranga and Hata^rama.^ The 
latter place, as its name shows, mai'ks the position of an old frontier 
watch-station towards the Ki§anganga. We have already seen that 
there is a route leading past it to S'ardi, the ancient Tirtha of S'arada 
situated on that river. 

Drahga and Hayasrama are both mentioned hy Kalhana in connec- 
tion with the siege of the S'irabsila castle which took place in his own 
time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to this 
sti’onghold and the neighbouring shrine of g'arada, though they are both 
situated outside the limits of the Kasmir Yalley. 

127 . The introduction of the Rajatarangini mentions the tempi© 
of the goddess S'arada amongst the foremost 
The Tirtha of ara a* ipip^has of Kasmir.^ It was well known even 

far beyond the frontiers of Ka^mlr. AlberunI had heai'd of it,® and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemacandra 
proves that its fame had spread even to far-ofE Gujrat* 

1 See Edjat vi, 281. 

% See Bdjat, viii. 3124 

t There seems to b© good reason to suspect that Taeamulaka, a place repeated- 
ly referred to in connection with Bhoja’s last campaign, lay somewhere in or near 
Uttar. Unfortunately this Iqoality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalhaija’s narrative, has not yet been identified; see not© vii. 1307. 

4 Wot Edydiramaj Bdjai}. viii. 2937 note for Urawgra, viii. 2507 note, also 
Note B, i. 37. 

6 The position and history of the temple of S'arada have been fully discussed in 
NoteB,L 37. ^ ’ 

* See 
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ITotwitlistanding this former celebrity the S'arada shrine is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition had been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts 
of Kamraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sardi, situated circ. 74° 15' long. 84° 48' 
lat,, on the right hank of the Kisangahga. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of the tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at the site. The situation of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhana’s description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the Madhumati falls into the Ki§anganga, while 
another confluence, that with the SakabyatI river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja’s time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Snltan Zainu-l-*abidin.^ Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abu-1- 
Fa?l, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of the Madhumati.* 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Kisanganga Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mughal and Pathan 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Kasmir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to S'arada’s seat was revived. It is probable that the diffi- 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirthas of jS'aradi. which are now to he found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper. 

My visit to the old ‘ ffaradasthana ’ also enabled me to identify with 

SiraMila Castle. f e^tainty the site of the S'ieah^ila Castle. The 

latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasimba’s troops which Kalhana describes at length.^ 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove cleaiflj 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Kisanganga valley about two and a half miles below the S'arada temple. 


i Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place Am. 1422. 

% Am-i-ATcb,^ ii. pp. 365 sq. Abu-l-Fa^l places Baradi’s stone temple ** at two 
days’ distance from Haehamun,” 

S Bajat viii. 2492-2709. The position of S^raTiiila and the evidence for its 
identity with the * Ganes Ghati ’ hill have been fully discussed in my Note h, viii. 2492. 
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The several incidents of the siege, in particular those connected with 
the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, hecame at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
name °of Qanei Qhatl, from a ourioas rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
‘ Svayaihbhu ’ representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name Siral^iila which means literally the rock 
of the head,’ owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisanganga and the 
confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 
Districts of Bolau, mediately to the east of Drang-Hay?'hom the 

Zaln^gir. Pargana usually called Lolah. Its proper 

Kasmiri name is Lolau, derived from Skr. Latjlaha.^ In the picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old localities can be specified. 

L5lau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain^gir 
which comprises the fertile Karewa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
Zainu-l-‘abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jainaoiei.® The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sojpur, the ancient Suttaptiea, 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, has 
already been mentioned.* Sopur which lies a short distance^ below 

the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. Prom a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period.*^ Relating a great confla- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-'abidm’s time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Ot 
this, however, nothing has remained ; nor does the town now show 

older remains of any interest. rr 1 1 \ • at 

The suggested identity of the Tillage Zolur (map ‘ Zohlar ) m the 
north-west part of Zain^gir with JIlora once mentioned as a founda- 
TTi’nrw TQno.lra. 6 IS donhtfiil. resting only on the resemblance of 


1 Compare Itdjat. vii. 1241 note. 

» See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1449-56; also SVIv. i. 562 sq. 
S Compare for Sayyapura, BajaU v. 118 note. 

* Compare S'nv* i. 660 
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the names. The large village of Bumai (map * Bamhai ^), situated 
74^ 30' long. 34® 22^ iat., may be Kalhana's Bhimatiea. The name 
Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form ; but the 
context of the siogle passage in which Bhimatika is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location^ 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
_ . , . , „ circle the district of Khuy%5ni. Its ancient 

Khuyasrama 3iame is given by Kalhana as Khuyasrama 
while S'rivara and the Lokapraka^, with a 
slight variation, call it Khoyasrama.® The old route which led up to 
the Madhumati stream and over the Pass of Doodhaghata or Dud^khut 
into the Darad territory on the Kisanganga, has been already fully 
described.^ 

In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Ka^mir by this route, we read of Matrgbama as the place where the 
invading force encamped^ This is certainly the present village of 
Mdtr^gdm situated close to the foot of the Trag^bal Pass, circ. 74® 43' 
long. 34® 28' lat. It lies Just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Yolur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evenaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasamgraha.^ 
But the evidence is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of Sud^rlcdthf circ, 74® 43' 
long. 34® IS' lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name of Samu- 

URAKOTA.® 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Yalley which 
forms the largest of the Parganas of Kasmir, 
The district now known as Ldr comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Kasmir plain. 

Its ancient name was Lahaea, and by this it is mentioned in very 


District of Lahara. 


1 Compare Bajat, vii. 6; as to the relation of Bumai < BMmatiM comp. 

2 See Rdjat, viii. 2695-98 note. 

5 See above, § 56. 

* See Bdjat vin. 2775. 

6 Compare Bdjat. viii. 2695-98 note* 
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nninerous passages of the Eajatarahgmi and the later Clironicles.i The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in tlie hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Damaras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enough for its members to play the part of true kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Harsa.^ Ifc is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient Tirtha of Tulamulya at the village now known as 
Tul^mulf situated 74"^ 48' long. 34“ J3' lat. The Purohita corporation 
of Tulamulya is represented as a well-to-do and infl.uential body already 
under King Jayapida.^ The large spring of Tulamulya is sacred to 
Maharajni, a form of Durga, and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of S'rinagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abti-l-Pazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.^ About two 
and a half miles to the east of TuDmul lies the village of Dud^rhom, on 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by ffrivara under its old name of DugdhI^rama.^ 
Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Man^gctm, 
situated a short distance from the right bank of the river, 74® 52' long. 
34® 17' lat. It is the Matagrama of Kalhana’s Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhiksacara in Lahara.® In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.u. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund (Mayagrammaganja) which Queen ffrilekha had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.'^ Man^- 
gam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
village itself contains no ancient remains ; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 

1 Compare for the identification of Ldr and Lahara, note Mjat v. 51. The 
authors of the St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware of it ; see P. W. 
B,. LaHABA, 

* Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra 
and their desoendanta, Bajat. viii. 15 sqq., 354 sqq., 502 sqq., etc. For an earlier 
instance of Damara power in Lahara, see v. 51 sqq, 

. , S See Bajat iv. 6S8 note. 

* Mh-i-Ahh., ii. p. 364. 

& SHt?. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

ft See yiii. 729. 

1 Oonilpa^ vii. 1^. 
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Mohand Marg^ there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled bj a fine 
spring known as Vnt^san Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of UccaikMrna Naga in the Hararankuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley- 
passes a shapeless mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130* About four miles above Man%am on the left bank of the 

^ ^ Sind we reach a site which has enjoyed sanctity 
Tirtha of Ciramocana. ^ j m x xn -n 

from an early period. Close to the village 

of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55' 80" long. 34® 16' 45" 

lat., a small branch of the Kank^nai River {KanakavaMni) flows into the 

Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 

Haramukuta lakes as one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the 

modern Hai*amukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karahhatlrtha, 

But I have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 

of CiEAMOCAi^A mentioned in the Rajatarahgi^i, the Mlamata and the 

old Nandiksetramahatmya.^ 

The Kank**'nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Gaiiga-lake below the Haramukuta Peaks.^ This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘ Samgama.’ The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karanhanadl and consequently 
also changes the name of its confluence into Karanhatirtha,^ King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bhutesa and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his 
days at Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of Bh^-tisa and 
Jyestharubra marked by the ruined temples 
Tirthas of Bhutesa, present Buthh'er high up in the Kank»- 

ye^t am ra. They are closely connected with 

the Tirthas of Nahbiksetra below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been described.'^ The village of Vdngath, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies about two miles below 
Buth^ser. It is named Vasistha^bama in tbe Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the Rsi Yasistha. Allusions in the Rajataraiigini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.^ 

i See Bdjab. i. 149-150 note. 

^ See above, § 57. ' . 

S Regarding the local nomenclature of this Mahatmya, see above, § SI. 

* See above, §57; also Rdjat. notes i* 36, 107, 113; v. 55-59. 

t Compare Edjat. viii, 2430 note* " ' ’ 


Tirthas of Bhutesa, 
Jyerthamdra. 
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Upper Sind Valley. 


At the moTith of Kank^-nai Valley, and about two miles to the 
north-east of Ciramocana, is the hamlet of Baramil which Kalhana 
mentions as an Agrahara of King Jalanka under the name of Yarabala.^ 
A large sculptured Linga base which I found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place. 

131. Eeturning to the main valley we come, about three miles 
above Ciramocana, to the large village of 
Kangran situated on the right bank on the Sind. 
It is, perhaps, identical with Kankanapura which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known 
by the epithet of ^ Kankanavar§a.’ « NTo old localities can he identified 
with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Gaganglr, 
situated two marches above Kangan, circ. 75"" 15' long. 34'' 18' lat. This 
is undoubtedly the Gaganaoiri of Jonaraja, and the Fourth Ohronicle.s 
The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions which 
were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-La Pass, The first was that of 
the Bhautta Rincana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal 
leader Mirza Haidar (a.d. 1532) > The account which the latter himself 
has left us of his exploit, fully explains the special reference made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 
opposite sides into the valley and reduce it to 
a narrow gorge (see map). The passage of 
this defile was until recent improvements of 
the road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the narrow 
space between the right bank of the river and the high clifis rising 
above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls 
‘ the narrow defile of Lar,’ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted 
to stop the brave Turks of the invader’s advanced guard. 

Kalhanafs Chronicles shows that the defile here indicated had 
witnessed fighting already at an earlier epoch. When King Snssala’s 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, we are told that the Damara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called Dhudavana. There he was long besieged by the troops 


Defile of 
Dhudavana. 


I See Bdjat, i. 121 note. 

* See Bdjdt vi. 801. 

^ Compare Jmar, (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth Chron. 316. The old name of the 
locality ought to have been entered in the map. The Bombay edition of the Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gamananiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

* See TdrtMi4 p. 423. Mr. Elias in his note on the passage has quite 

correctly identified the defile meant by his author. The Fourth Chronicle names 
the antnmn of the Laukika year [460]8 as the date of the event which agrees 

' exactly with MirzS Gaidar's A.H. 939 Jamad II (December, 1532 A.n.). 
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of tbe king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain/^ In my 
note on tlie passage I have shown that the name Dhii^dvana survives in 
Diinm JYar (map ‘Darnar ’), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and 
Sun^marg.i It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes 
through the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king’s opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, is the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 
up we arrive at the Zdji-La Pass. Here we have reached the limits of 
Kasmir as well as the end of our survey. 

I Bee Rdjat. vim sqq* — Buriln is the direct phonetic derivative of Dhuddvana. 
Yir, the equivalent of Skr. ndda, the Anglo-Indian ‘Nullah/ is often found as the 
second part in names of high hill-ranges in Kasmir; compare, e.g,, the ‘Soornar' 
and * Baihnar ^ of the map, east of the Haramnkh Peaks. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 29. 

Mahatmyas of Kasmirian Tirthas. 

The following is a complete list of the Mahatmya tests acquired hy 
me in Kasmir. The numbers in the fourth column refer to the manu- 
scripts representing these texts in my collection. Where the same text 
is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has been 
shown first. In the column of Remarks the Tirtha to which the Mahat- 
mya refers has also been indicated, as‘ well as the paragraph of the 
present Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


1 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
Mss. in my 
collection. 

Ekmarks. 

1 

Amaranathamaliatmya ... 

Bhjngisasamhita , . . 

8, 7 

Amaranatha, 

§ 59. 

2 

Amaresvara Kalpa 

Vathulatantra 

214 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 49). 

3 

Ardhanarisvaramahatmya 

i , ^ , i 

Adikalpa 

251 

A rdhanaris vara, 

§ 113. 

4 

I^layamahatmya 

Bhrngl^samhita ... i 

43 

Isesvara, § 103. 

B 

Kapatesvaramahatmya 

Haraoaritacintamapi 

43 

Kapatesvfira 
( Papas udana), 
§112. 

6 

Kapalamooanaina"hatmya 

Bhyngisasamhita . , . 

43, 19, 20, 

21, 22 

Kapalamocana, 

§ U6. 

7 

Kedaratirthamahatmya , .. 

Bhptgilasamhita ... 

49 

Tirtba in Vara- 
haksetra. 
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■ ;■ Nos. of ' . 

Nameoftexfc. Alleged source, | MSS. in my Eemarks. 

colIecfcioB- 



8 'Kedarapurana 


9 KotitMliamalmtmya ' 
10 Gangodbbedaraahatmya 




Doubtful (copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 54}. 


Koti Tirtha, 
§ *124. 


Bbeda Tirtha, 

§ 117 (copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 56.) 


Gaya (near 
Shadipur) . 


Ditto, 


Godavari (Go- 
dhara), § 115. 

Tirtha at Gafiga- 
jatan, Pargai^a 
Biru. 


Jyesthesvara, 
§ 102 . 


Small Tirtha 
near the Kanye 
Kadal, S'rina- 
gar. 


Trisamdhya, 
§ 113, 


Ditto. 


Tirtha in hills 
of Kbuy%h6m. 


Tirthas of Nandi- 
kietra, § 57, 


Naabandhanaj 


Tirtha at Pingil- 
yua, Chrath 
Farga^a. 

Pnskara Tirtha, 
§ 120 . 





215 

Bhyhgl^asamhita ... 

60 

Adipuriina ... 

216 

,| 

65 

1 Bhrhgi^asamhita ,,, 

54 

! Bhrhglsasaihhita ... 

43 


43 

Bhprigilasamhi ta . , . 

43 

, Bhrhgisasamhita ... 

43 

, Adipurana, Nandi4“ 
varavatara. 

43 

Nandilvaravatara by 
Sivasyamin. 

67 


75 

, S'arvavatara 

77 


43, 85, 86 

, Haraoaritaoiatamani 

43, 88 

i 

Bhrhgimsaahhita ... 

43 
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Serial No.[ 

Name of text. 

1 

1 Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in any 
collection. 

Eemarks. 

24 

Bahurupakalpa 

Kasmiratirthamahat- 

myasangraha. 

95, 96 

Bahurupa Naga, 

S 120. 

25 

Bliad rakalipradurbliava 

Mahabharata, Yaua- 
parva. 

97 

Bliaclrakali Tir- 
tba, § 125. 

26 

MahadeTagirimahatmya 

Bbrfjgisasamhifca ... 

104 

Mount Mahadeva, 
§103. 

27 

Mabesvarakundamaliat- 

mya. 

Bhriigisasaiiihita ... 

: 43 

Said to be in 

1 ghahabad Par- 
■ gana. 

28 

Marfcandamahatmya 

Bbrfigisasamhita ... 

i 43 

1 Martanda, § 111. 

29 

Martandamaliatmya 

Brahmapurana, Kas* 
mlrakhanda. 

217, 110 

! Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona 
MS. No. 78). 

30 

Martandamabatmya 

Bliavisyatpurana ... 

109 

■ Ditto. 

31 

Mitrapatliamahatmya ... 

Adipurapa 

218 

Uncertain. (Copi- 
ed from Poona 
, MS. No. 80). 

32 

Yogy alan k aranamabat- 
mya. 


43 

Tirtba on Dal, in 
Eanivor quar- 
ter. 

S3 

Bajnipradnrbhava 

Blirngisasamhita ... 

43, 211 

Tillamulya, § 1 29. 

34 

Eajnimabatmya 

Bbyngisasamhita ... 

43 

Ditto. 

35 

Yarabaksetramabatmya 

Yarahapnrana 

219, 143, 144 

Yaraha Tirtba, 

§ 124 (also in 
Poona MS. No. 
85). 

36 

Y ardhamanesamahatmy a 


142 

Yardliamanesa ; 
see § 31, note. 

37 

Yijayesvaramabatmya ... 

Adipurana 

220 

Yijayesvara, 

§ 109. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 

, No. 77). 

38 

Yijaye^varamahatmya ... 

Bbrnglsasamhita ... 

152 

Ditto, 

30 

Yitastamabatmya 

Bbyngiaasaihbiba ... ; 

156, 153, 154 

Tirtbas on Yitas- 

t-a. 

40 

Yitastamabatmya 

Adipurana, Kasmira- 
khanda. 

252, 155 

, 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona MS* 
No. 88). 
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Serial No. j 

■ . Hame of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos- of 
MSS, in my 
collection. 

Ee MARKS. 

41 

SkrvaFatara... 


213 

Copied from 

Poona. MS. No, 
94. 

42 

j S'aradapnramaliatinya ... 

Yitastimabatmya ... 

160 

‘Prayaga* at 

^adipur, § 68. 

43 

S'aradamahatmja 

Bbrngisasamliita ... 

43, 161 

S'arada TIrclia, 

§ 127. 

44 

»S/aradamahatmya ... 1 

Adipurana 

43 ' , 

Ditto. 

45 

S'arikapariccheda 

Bbrngisasamhita . . . 

163, 162, 204 

S'ariba Hill, § 95. 

46 

S'Tetagarigamahatmya ... 

Bhyngisasamhita , . , 

43 

Dusrdhaganga 

(Cb»ts4knl), 

§ 67. 

47 1 

Suresvanmaiiatmya 

Bbrngisasamhita . . . 

43, 176, 177 

SuresvarT, § 103. 

48 

S vay am bh va gnimaliritmya 

Bbrngisasamhita ... 

43, 183, 184 

Srayambbu, 

§ 125. 

49 

Haramnkntagangamaliat- 

mya. 

Bbrngisasamhita ... 

185, 186, 210, 
211 

Haramnknta 

Lakes, § 57. 

50 

Haridraganesamuhatmya 

Bbrngisasamhita ... 

43 

Said to be in 
Daebiinpor Par- 
gapa. 

5i 

Harsesvararaabatinya ... 


194, 195, 196 

Harselrara 
§ 105. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 86. 

The lists of Kasmir Parganas. 

The folloAving table shows the names of Kaimir Parganas as con- 
tained in the lists of Abu-1-Pazl, Moorcroft, Von Hiigel, Yigne and 
Major Bates. The list of the latter {Gazetteer^ p. 2) is the fullest and 
also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maraz and Kamraz 
as shown in the table. 

The arrangement of the Pargana names conforms to the topogra- 
phical order followed in Chapter lY. of this Memoir. The second 
column gives the Pargana names according to their present Kasmiri 
pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously distorted forms' 
in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. The third 
column shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is 
, found. In the fourth column the Sanskrit name of the district has 
been indicated, whenever known, together with the text in which it 
first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the 
paragraphs of the Memoir specially dealing with the historical topo- 
graphy of the several districts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in th.e table, Abii-1-Pazl counts wdth 
Kasmir the Parganas of ^ Marti Adwin’ (Madivadvan), ^ Banihdl" 
^ Dachhin Khdwamh* Dachiin-Khovur, the valley 
on both banks of the Yitasta below Baramula). In the same way 
Moorcroft adds the Parganas of ‘ JDurhid ^ Dvarbidi in the Yitasta 
Yalley, comp. § 53), ‘ Karnao ’ and ‘ Tahirahad^ ; of the position of the 
Iast*named tract I am not certain. 

[The list of Ka^mlr Parganas given by P. Joseph TiEFFEFf haler, 
Description de Vlnde^ p. 77, is only a defective reproduction of Abu-1- 
EazTs list. Ritter, Aden^ ii. pp. 1186 has endeavoured to elucidate 


Serial No. 
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Phakb 


' These small districts, 
formed apparently 
during the Sikh ad- 
ministration, coin- 
j prised groups of 
I viilfiges in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
S'r inagar, to the 
I west, south and 
L north, respectively. 


Atshan 


Dachunpor 


Khovurpor 


Anycch (Auatnag) 


§112. Also called 
Islamabad (Mo. 
Hii ). Anyeeh ap- 
pears in AB\ mis- 
spelt as Itch. 


[KaFATeSvara, Eaj.] § 112. Skr. nnme 
found only as that 
of Tlrtha. 


Kntafalr 


Tieffeiitlialer's queer names witli whatever materials were then avail- 


List of Abbreviations* 


Farganas of Maraz (AIapavara.tya). 


Phakhuva (S'riv.) ... I § 101. 


Ba. 


Khaouvi (Ha}.) ... S lOo. 

Holada (Eaj.) ... § 106. 
Daksinapaba (Sriv.) § 107. 
V'amapar.^va (Jonar.) § 110. 
Maetawda (Jonar.) § 111. 


AF. Mo. Hii 
Vi. Ba. 


AF. 

Mo. 

Hix. 

Vi. 

Ba. 


Abt1-l-Fazl, Am-iAJcb., ii. pp. 368-’371. 
AIoorcroft, Travels, ii. p. 113. 

Von Hug-el, Kaschmir, ii. 206 s^. 
ViGNE, Travels, L p. 272. 

Bates, Gazetteer, p* 2. 


■ Shown in 

Modern name. Pai'gana list Sanskrit name. 

'■■■.of., 


Eemaeks and Refek- 

EXCES. 
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Shown in 

Modern name. Pargana list Sanskrit name. 


Remaeks and Refer- 
ences. 


AF.Mo. Hh. ^Bhenga (Lokapr.) §113. 
Yi, Ba. 


13 Skahabad (Ver) ... AF. Mo. Hu. 

Yi. Ba. 


114. Mo. calls the 
Pargana “ Banna- 
liaL” ‘ 


AP. Mo. Hii. Devasarasa 
Yi. Ba. 


14 DivS-sar 


AF.Mo.Hii. Karala (Raj.) 

Yi. Ba, Ardhavana (Jonai*.) 

AF. Mo, Hii. Jainapura (Jonar.).. 
Yi. Ba. 


15 Ad*?'vin 


16 ZainapSr 


116. Hii. Yi. call 
the district after 
S'upiyan Shahr/* 
its headquarters. 


18 Suparsaniiin 


21 Chrath 


22 Sairn-l-mawazi* 
Bala. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Nagkama (Jonar.) § 119- 
Yi. Ba. 


23 Nagam 


Paeganas of Kameaz (Kramarajta.) 


25 I Bunts 


AP. Mo. Hii. "^Bvavim^ati § 12^ 

Yi. Ba. (Lokapr.) 

AP, Mo. Hu. Bahubupa (Jonar.) do. 
Ba, 


27 Mahch^-hdm 


Mo. Hii. Yi. Maksa^rama (S'riv.) do. 


AF. Mo. Hii. Paeihasapdra (Raj.) § 121 
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Serial No. 

Modern name. 

Sliown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and Rei’er- 

ENCES. 

29 

Sairu-i-mawazi‘ 

Pay in. 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 


§ 122. 

30 

And^rkotli 

AF. Mo. ... 

[Abhyantarakotta] 

(R5j-) 

do. 

SI 

Bangii 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

Bhangila (BaJ.) ... 

§ 123. 

32 

Patau 

AF. 

Pattana (EaJ.) 

do. 

33 

Til^-gam 

AF. Mo. Vi. 
Ba. 

Tailaghama (Fourth 
Chron.) 

do. 

34 

Khny 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 


A small tract (‘ Quihi ’ 
on map) to the north 
of Patan and Til®*- 
gam. 

35 

Kruhin 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 

*Krodhana ! 

(Lokapr.) i 

§ 124. 

S6 

Hamal 

i Mo. Yi. Ba. 

i i 

S'amala (Baj.) 

§ 125, 

37 

MacKipur 

i Mo. Yi. Ba. 


do. 

38 

Uttara 

Yi. Ba. ... 

ITttaea (Baj.) 

§ 126. 

39 

Lolau 

Mo. Hii. Yi. 
Ba. 

Laulaha (Raj.) 

§ 128. 

40 

Zain^'gir ... 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

Jainagiri (Jonar.) 

do. 

41 

Khny^liom 

AF.Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

KHUYAiSRAMA (Raj.) 

do. 

42 

Lar ... ... 1 

' ■ .'j 

Mo. Hii. Ba, 

Lahara (Raj.) 

§ 129. 
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Additional Note. — §14 

Mr. W. Mere, c.s.i., g.s., at present Depuiy Commissioner of 
tlie Hazara District, to whom I submitted the above-printed remarks 
on Alberuni’s route to Kasmir (p. 23) and on the town of 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 
1899, witlx the interesting infox^mation that ‘‘ the basin formed by the 
three Nnllabs which unite at Qhamhad m called the ^ Baharlian ’ tract.’" 
Chamliad is shown on the map as a village in the Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34° 1' lat., 73° 7' long, 

Mr. Merk believes that the position of Albemni’s “ town BahraMn^ 
half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam” is marked by the 
present ‘ Babarhan ’ which practically retains the same name. There 
is much to support this identification. The Nullah called Mian Khaki 
on the Survey map forms a convenient route from the central plain 
of Hazara, about Mirpur, towards the Siran Yalley through, which 
the Indus could conveniently be gained at Torbela. The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
just where the Indus debouches from the mountains. 

The 8 FarsaTch or about 39 miles which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to “ the bridge over the river,” i.e,y according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzafiarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the latter place and Babarhan. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old road from the Indus 
to Kasmir, according to Mr. Merk’s information, descended to Garhi 
Habihulla, on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, by a 
more direct route than that followed by the modern cart-road vid 
Mansahra. 

I am further indebted to Mr. Menk for the very interesting notice 
that the plain near Mirpur, about 5 miles north -northwest of Abbotta- 
had, is popularly known by the name of Urash or Orasli. There can 
be no doubt as to this local name being the modern representative of 
the .ancient TJmia- Its survival in tliat particular locality strikingly 
confirms the conclusion indicated above in § 83, and also in my note 
on Rajat. v. 217, as to the position of the old capital of Urasa. Tli© 
designation of this capital was undoubtedly JJram^ 
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